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CHAPTER XIX. 
‘“‘“MY MASTER” AND HIS SLAVE. 


INLEY could never conceal from herself, while at Dripdeanham, the 
_4 fact that one or two of the older servants and various other persons re- 
garded her in the light of an interloper, who had no business to occupy the 
place of the first Mrs. Rochford. Had the dead lady been Rochford’s wife and 
not his mother, the cSming of the new, young wife could hardly have been 
received with less cordiality. In many homes where she tried to do some 
good for poor Dripdeanham folks, she was frequently saluted with melan- 
choly panegyrics of the first Mrs. Rochford, which charity itself could not in- 
terpret otherwise than as disparagement of the second. Yet the first Mrs. 
Rochford never seemed to have done anything to redeem the place from its 
animal slowness, its stagnation, its repugnance to all improvement. Mr. 
Rochford himself disliked any benevolent interference with the habits of the 
poor, or of anybody else, and did his best to discourage Linley in the days 
when he yet showed interest enough in her movements to endeavor to control 
them. 

“‘ My dear child,” he said to her once, “I do wish you would let these peo- 
ple alone. Go and talk to them, and be pleasant with them, and they’ll all 
like you; but give up your ideas about improving their condition. They are 
much happier as they are. They like to be let alone, and I sympathize with 
them. My mother used to tell of a girl she took in as some sort of under- 
housemaid or something, out of charity, and whom she insisted on clothing 
warmly, and the girl was found one day endeavoring to poison herself with 
some stuff for rats; and when reproached with her wicked conduct she ex- 
plained that she didn’t like to disobey Mrs. Rochford, but that on the whole 
she thought she would rather be dead than wear a flannel petticoat. The 
story is perfectly true, I assure you, and strictly symbolical of Dripdeanham. 
So my mother profited by the hint, and left people to their own ways, and they 
all loved her.” 

“Then, Louis, would you have people never put out a hand to make the 
world any better? ” 

“The world is old enough to take care of itself, Linley, and I don’t know 
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that making it any better would make it any the happier. I have reached the 
philosophic age, dear, and my doctrine is very simple. It is only—let people 
alone.” 

Linley had read of Goethe’s mother, how sweet and ever-young, and 
among her own how sympathetic she was, but how she had little power to 
make the good grow where it did not already flourish. She made up her 
mind that the late Mrs. Rochford must have been like Goethe’s mother, and 
she sometimes sighed for the same sweet and unchanging serenity. 

“T must think of the martyr girl and the petticoat,” she said, ‘and repress 
my zeal for improvement.” 

But this was in earlier days, and before Mr. Platt had become something 
like a power in Parliament and in the county. Linley now might have had 
a strong influence at her back if she had desired still to go in for practical 
philanthropy. For sturdy Mr. Platt was trashing his way over local preju- 
dices and antique fashions, as a rhinoceros might shoulder his path through 
garden hedges and beds of weeds. The day seemed to be positively approach- 
ing when Dripdeanham would come to be shown off as a model village. But 
much as Linley liked and even admired good Mr. Platt, she often wondered 
where he was to get the model villagers for his model village. She became 
daily more and more disheartened about things in general: it seemed to mat- 
ter so little whether one said or did the right thing or the wrong. 

Rochford immensely disliked Mr. Platt’s rage for improvement, and at the 
same time was vexed to see that day after day the unconscious Platt became more 
and more the great man of Dripdeanham. Even the troglodyte inhabitants 
who most grumbled against his improvements had to talk about him. Three 
years ago the name of Dripdeanham suggested Rochford’s name; now it began 
to seem too likely that very soon when people talked of Dripdeanham they 
would only think of Platt. Already “ Platt of Dripdeanham ” had long been 
a familiar phrase. 

There was a dinner party at Rochford’s a few evenings after Linley'’s con- 
versation with Mr. Tuxham. The guests included two members of Parlia- 
ment, one with a wife, who were staying at Platt’s, Mr. and Mrs. Platt, and 
some other old acquaintances of ours. While Platt was staying at Factory 
Hall, as he called his large, newly-built Dripdeanham house, he was never 
without two or three members of Parliament as guests. These latter were 
usually gentlemen who had some special purpose in life, which some called 
mission, and others * fad.” The Hon. Mr. Dudley Stryver, M. P., and his 
wife, were much interested in Platt’s reorganization of the village of Dripdean- 
ham, which Platt, with utter generosity, insisted on describing as the joint 
scheme of Mr. Rochford and himself, despite the immense difficulty with 
which Rochford’s indispensable consent to the work had been tardily extorted. 
Rochford disclaimed earnestly all such merit, and so obtained, not desiring it, 
only the greater praise. 

The Hon. Dudley Stryver was the eldest son of Lord Walters, an honest 
Tory squire of good family, who had been made a peer, during one of the con- 
servative administrations, as a reward for having represented his county in 
Parliament for forty-five years, having been chairman of Quarter Sessions for 
nearly as long a spell, and having been the most steady and silent voter with 
his party during his couple of generations of political service in the House of 
Commons. The Hon. Dudley Stryver, born of sucha parent, naturally enough 
went in for Positivism, Radicalism, and Views of Life, and professed even a Pla- 
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tonic attachment for Republicanism. He did not, as may be supposed, repre- 
sent the county whose political enlightenment had so long been symbolized 
by the wisdom of his father. He sat for a more northern constituency of ad- 
vanced views. He was a sincerely good creature, who felt an honest interest 
in the poor and their ways. He always did his very best to put himself on an 
equality with working men and their wives; but being dreadfully deficient in 
conversational powers, and very shy and awkward, he only succeeded in em- 
barrassing himself and them, and making each long to be rid of the other. 
The Hon. Dudley Stryver had, however, lately married the dauglyer of a 
wealthy manufacturer, a lady of some personal attractions, considerable tal- 
ents, and commanding opinions, and she did all the talking for him. 

Two other guests were Mrs. and Miss—still Miss—Courcelles. ‘These la- 
dies made their appearance in certain successive places with the regularity of 
heavenly bodies. Valentine had long since spoken of their gradual passing 
from London season into country recess as the transit of the double Venus. 
They always came at a certain time to visit the friend near Dripdeanham 
with whom they were staying when they first rose upon our horizon; and of 
course they came to pass a day or two with Linley. The latter had no objec- 
tion to their coming. She knew that Cynthia had ceased, for the time at least, 
to interest Rochford, and rather liked her as an honest, doll beauty, whom it 
was 2 delight to look at. Mrs. Courcelles had not yet found Linley out, but 
had still good hope of being some time able to learn all about her hostess, and 
tell the news to several persons. 

Mr. Rochford took the Hon. Mrs. Stryver to dinner. Mrs. Stryver was a 
handsome woman, with short, dark, curly hair like a boy's. Sometimes she 
wore a cloth jacket and a linen collar with a little black necktie; and then, if 
you only saw her head and shoulders over a table, you might easily imagine 
that you were looking at a pretty and precocious boy. Just now, however, 
her low dress and her full figure rendered any such delusion impossible. 

Mr. Platt escorted Mrs. Courcelles, who now acknowledged and respected 
him profoundly, on the modern diplomatic principle of recognizing established 
facts. Mrs. Platt was confided to the charge of the third member of Parlia- 
ment present, who paid her immense attention because he felt his seat in the 
House at present very insecure, and had some hope of coming forward as a 
colleague with Platt at the next election for the borough Platt represented, 
having the popularity and the expenses divided. For the same reason he was 
very friendly and attentive to Mr. Platt’s secretary, and generally addressed 
him as “ Marzell, my dear fellow.” 

Linley, as was fitting, took possession of the Hon. Dudley Stryver. 

There remain only two pairs of guests. Albert Marzell, with moustache 
carefully waxed, arfd with a gold watch-chain massive enough for a provincial 
mayor, gave his arm to Cynthia Courcelles, and carefully avoided looking in 
a mirror as they passed lest he should see that he was not as tall as his stately 
companion. Mrs. Courcelles was a good deal disappointed that her daughter 
had not fallen to the lot of Mr. Langton, the member of Parliament just men- 
tioned, who, though not very young, was unmarried, and was a rising man in 
railway and finance. But she was pleased that at all events Cynthia had 
escaped Valentine, about whose possible designs upon herdaughter’s hand she 
still felt uncertain. Marzell she considered quite safe. It would not matter 
even if Cynthia chose to flirt with that young man, who was only Mr. Platt’s 
secretary. 
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For Valentine had been intrusted with the charge of the youngest woman 
in the room. She was a dark-skinned, brown-haired creature, with deep, dark- 
brown eyes, of which the very whites had a sort of mellow tint in them, and 
looked, according to an odd expression used somewhere by the authoress of 
the once famous * Wild Irish Girl,” as if the orbs in question had been put 
into their places with “dirty fingers.” The phrase is expressive in describing 
eyes which seem to have something of the tropics in them, and if it be not 
particularly graceful in itself, the reader is besought to remember that the late 
Lady Morgan is alone responsible for it. Miss Marzell was full of talk, and 
animal spirits, and pertness, and saucy affectations. She had sucked in self- 
conceit from the very charity and kindness which had fed and clothed her, 
feeling complacently satisfied that her ewn graces and merits could alone have 
secured such exception] treatment for her. All Linley’s efforts to induce her 
to learn the beauty of truth had never accomplished anything better than to 
induce the girl to employ a new kind of deceit, and under Linley’s eyes pre- 
tend to be truthful. 

“Delightful place you have down here, I’m sure,” said the Hon. Dudley 
Stryver to his hostess. 

** Dudley, my dear,” the Hon. Mrs. Stryver said, addressing him in her clear, 
quick voice, from the other end of the table, “you really must noé talk any 
eommonplaces to Mrs. Rochford. You won't allow him, Mrs. Rochford, I 
hope? We must set ourselves resolutely—we women, I mean—against this 
habit of talking commonplaces to us as if we were children.” 

“But it isn’t always so easy to begin a conversation, don’t you know?” said 
Mr. Stryver, looking for help to Linley. 

“With commonplace women, perhaps. But there are no commonplace 
women here,” said his wife. 

‘No, we don’t profess to be commonplace here,” said Linley gravely. 
** Miss Courcelles is profound in mathematics.” 

“Her uncle, the Bishop, particularly wished her to learn,” Mrs. Courcelles 
hastened to explain. ‘ He loved mathematics, and Cynthia was always his fa- 
vorite, and she studied to please him. But Mrs. Rochford knows Latin.” 

“I studied it to please my aunt,” Linley pleaded; and Mrs. Courcelles was 
puzzled, now as ever, to know whether she was in jest or earnest. 

“There never was a time,” said Mr. Platt solemnly, ‘‘ when we needed 
more the assistance of the ladies. I never feel, for myself, that we are safe 
when we have not the guidance, or at least the codperation of the ladies.” 
Mr. Platt never got over the impression that there was something rude, if not 
actually indelicate, in speaking of ‘*‘ women.” 

“But are we not, perhaps, going « little too far?” Mrs. Courcelles asked. 
“In my younger days, I don’t think—haven't we a sphere, in fact, of our 
own?” 

“I think a hemisphere ought to be enough,” said Linley. ‘ Don’t you, 
Mr. Stryver?” 

“Oh, I am a disciple of absolute equality,” Mr. Stryver began; and warm- 
ing to his subject, he preached a gentle little essay to prove that men and 
women ought to be entirely free and with an equal freedom. 

“ You do not believe in women rushing into politics?” said Marzell in a 
low, soft tone to Cynthia Courcelles, with an emphasis on the word you which 
spoke volumes of chivalry and devotion. 

“1? Oh no,” the beautiful Cynthia replied, fixing her bright eyes on him 
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for a moment, and pausing, with red lips sweetly parted, as if she were about 
to say something, und then suddenly, as it were, checking herself, and letting 
the smile fall off and her eyes droop. 

“No; your native grace would save you from such a thought,” the secre- 
tary said in a low tone still. 

She looked up again and smiled and drooped her eyelids once more, but 
this time there was really a faint color tremulous on her cheek. While listen- 
ing to Mr. Stryver, Linley glanced across the table, and wondered at the unu- 
sual display of emotion. 

“You ought to be with us, Mrs. Rochford,” said Mrs. Stryver. ‘You 
have talent and spirit. No woman of spirit ought to submit to tyranny, if it 
were only for the sake of the tyrant himself. Don’t you know that it is far 
worse in the end to be a tyrant than to be a slave?” 

“Then how could we better punish our tyrants than by leaving them ty- 
rants still,” asked Linley, ‘‘and letting them bear the consequences?” 

“My! Mrs. Rochford, I know you ain’t so uncharitable as that.” said good 
Mrs. Platt, smiling. ‘But I don’t hold with ladies going on platforms much 
myself. What do you think of woman’s rights, Mr. Valentine?” 

“The arguments seem to me irresistible on both sides,” said Valentine. 

“If I were a man, I should be a tyrant,” Miss Marzell said in a clear un- 
dertone. ‘I should love to be a tyrant.” 

“But as you can’t be a tyrant in that way?” Valentine asked. 

“Then I only want to be a slave. Women ought to be slaves. I should 
love to be a Circassian slave.” 

“Whose slave, Sinda?” Rochford asked, overhearing her words by chance, 
and smiling. 

“Your slave, Mr. Rochford, unless you want to fling me to somebody 
else.” , 

Mrs. Courcelles put up her eyeglass and stared. It was a long time before 
she could endure the notion of sitting at table with the little beggar girl, as 
she called Sinda. Perhaps she never would have been reconciled to it but 
that persons like the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Stryver, and other philanthropic and 
viewy members of the aristocracy, had gone into ecstasies over the spirit 
and the generosity of Mrs. Rochford in treating her poor protégée absolutely 
as an equal. But this last utterance almost took away Mrs. Courcelles’s 
breath. 

“No woman,” Mrs. Stryver protested severely, ‘‘ ought to acknowledge 
her slavery.” 

Sinda smiled, and shrugged her saucy shoulders, 

Linley could not help looking vexed at this little display. Valentine, who 
had been listless before, seemed as if Sind«’s words had suddenly inspired him 
with animation and admiration; for he deliberately turned half round to her, 
and absolutely absorbed her in conversation. 

“T protest!’ Mrs. Courcelles thought to herself, “ that bold little thing has 
made a conquest of Mr. Valentine! I do declare it is so!” 

When the ladies were leaving the room, Albert Marzell opened the door and 
caught a parting glance from under Cynthia’s drooping lids. As Miss Sinda 
was passing out, she saw that Mr. Rochford’s handkerchief had fallen on the 
carpet. She ran back, with the prettiest air of childlike eagerness, and picked 
it up and gave it to him with a look of submissive and faithful duty, which 
might have suited a new and tremulous odalisque, anxious to propitiate a mas- 
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ter. Rochford smiled and thanked her. None of the ladies but Linley saw 
the graceful act of homage. Then the last trailing silk disappeared, and the 
gentlemen were left alone, and drew their chairs together. 

“ When is your ‘affair’ coming on, my dear Marzell?” Langton asked as 
he trifled with a grape, and helped himself to claret. 

“My chief has given notice,” Marzell said, “for an early day next session. 
The claret, Langton. Thanks.” 

“Do the Government give a night?” 

“Ohno. Of course they mean to fight it all through.” 

‘* But we'll beat them down, sir!” said Mr. Platt. ‘* We'll beat them down, 
please Heaven. The justice of the case is clear; and the incapacity of the ad- 
vocate will be forgotten in the merits of his cause.” 

“Well, I'm with you,” said Langton, “for one. You'll go with us, Roch- 
ford? Oh, I forgot, you’re not in the House.” 

“More is the pity,” said Platt. ‘If he were, our friend Marzell’s case 
would have an advocate of erudition and of eloquence. I wish we had you 
with us, Mr. Rochford. Have a try, sir, with me in my place next time.” 

“Oh, as to that, Platt,” said Mr. Langton, who did not care for this view 
of things at all, ‘I don’t fancy the Tories will let you in without a stiff strug- 
gle next time. Rochferd could easily find a better place.” 

“TI fear I have grown too lazy,” Rochford said. “It must be weary work 
unless one has ambition—or a mission, like Platt.” 

“Tt would serve my cause beyond measure,” Marzell observed calmly, 
“if Mr. Rochford were in the House. Therefore, of course, J can’t press 
him.” 

“You are with us, Stryver?” said Langton. 

“Well now, I don’t know, excuse me,” said Mr. Stryver, plucking feebly 
at his thin moustache; ‘I am not so certain, don’t you know? Of course, Mr. 
Marzell—my friend Mr. Marzell, if he will allow me so to call him—I had the 
pleasure of his cudperation often lately—of course our friend must have «11 our 
good wishes. But the claim, don’t you know, I’m not quite clear about—the 
responsibility of the Government, don’t you know? Of course I mean to read 
all the papers, and give the ting my best consideration.” 

** May I ask what claim is this?” Valentine asked. The conversation had 
been completely bewildering to him. 

“Haven't you heard?” Mr. Platt asked. ‘I thought perhaps you were 
one of those our friend Marzell first consulted.” 

“A claim of mine,” Mr. Marzell explained modestly, “on the English gov- 
ernment, as representing the old East India Company, on behalf of my great- 
great-grandfather, the Rajah of Taramputty, who parted with his rights and 
his revenues in consideration of a certain sum of money and a hereditary an- 
nuity.” 

“Which has never been paid beyond the second generation,” interposed 
Platt. ‘“ And why, Mr. Valentine, do you think? Why, sir, should you say that 
a Christian government had refused to pay its just debts? Because the grand- 
father of our esteemed young friend, sir, turned Christian, and married a 
Christian lady, and left the East to live in a Christian country! Would you 
believe it, sir? the Company raised the point that the money had been paid on 
condition of the Rajah’s descendants remaining on the spot to influence the na- 
tive population, and that this couldn't be when they turned Christians and left 
the place. What do you think of that, Valentine, for a Christian govern- 
ment?” 
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“In Christendom,” said Valentine gravely, quoting from Emerson, 
“where is the Christian?” which remark served as well as any other, and 
covered his utter amazemert. 

«Just so, Valentine; you're quite right; it’s too true. And think of our 
young friend’s Christian grandfather and father living in poverty, sir—descend- 
ing, shall I say, to almost menial occupations?” 

‘Almost menial,” Marzell interposed, with eyes fixed on the table, and a 
tone of graceful melancholy. 

‘Almost menial occupations, sir, for a living, and rather than renounce 
the true religion.” 

“That is strange,” said Valentine meditatively. 

Mr. Mavrzeil looked up suddenly, and settled in his mind that he had an en- 
emy in Valentine. The latter cracked a nut, and still remained in the attitude 
of one who awaits further information. 

*“ Well, that’s about all,” said Platt. ‘*Some of us have resolved to see this 
poor young chap—I mean our esteemed young friend Marzell—righted.” 

« And the affair is coming on in the House of Commons?” 

“It is. We'll force them to a fight, sir, and we'll beat them too.” 

**You have all the proofs, of course?” 

“Well, there really ain’t any proofs needed.” 

“Oh!” This was said in the gentlest, gravest tone. 

«You see,” Mr. Langton explained, “it’s really only a question of the fair 
construction of a treaty the terms and facts of which are not disputed.” 

“Yes, there is the matter about which I don't quite see my way, don’t you 
know?” Mr. Stryver said. ‘Of course I mean to give it my best considera- 
tion, and with every good wish. But that’s one point.” 

«Of course,” Valentine said, “I needn't ask as to the question of pedigree, 
identity, and all that. That would be the first consideration.” 

“ Naturally it would. That must be the first thing, don’t you know?” Mr. 
Stryver assented, with a certain eagerness, and evidently encouraged by Val- 
entine’s half-suggested skepticism. ‘I assume that our friends are quite clear 
about that, and able to satisfy us. That, of course, would not be the diflicul- 
ty.” 

“Oh dear, no,” said Langton, with cheery confidence, not knowing any- 
thing «bout the matter, but anxious to become a parliamentary colleague of 
Mr. Platt. 

“I presume, gentlemen,” Mr. Platt said, ‘‘thata man is the son of his own 
father?” 

“So far, Platt,” said Valentine, “you may take it that the court is with 
you.” 

“I think,” interposed Mr. Marzell, still with modest eyes fixed on the ta- 
ble, “‘ gentlemen here will do me the justice to assume that I am not about to 
commit one of my best friends and benefactors to a claim so serious as this, 
without putting him in possession of facts which are essential to the bare 
statement of his case.” 

* Certainly, certainly,” murmured several voices. 

“Then you actually are in possession of those preliminary evidences, 
Platt?” pursued the irrepressible Valentine. ‘That's all right so far. You 
really have them?” 

“I shall have them, of course, when the proper time comes. 
** When the proper time comes—yes. But not until then, I suppose? ” 
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“Shall we go up stairs?” said Rochford, as no one hastened to offer any 
remark upon this subject, and a sort of awkward blank followed. 

So they went up stairs, and found Linley being severely admonished by 
Mrs. Stryver upon the duties she owed to her sex, Mrs. Courcelles lavishly 
patronizing Mrs. Platt, Cynthia Courcelles vacantly turning over some mu- 
sic, and Sinda Marzell, who chafed at 2 moment’s intercourse with women 
when once they had seen her clothes and she had seen theirs, reclining list- 
lessly in one of the seats of an ottoman, and apparently contemplating her 
pretty slippers. Sinda had very pretty feet and ankles, and liked to look xt 
them herself when there was no one else to whom they might be gracefully 
shown off. She had taken up lately the pretty idea of being an Oriental, and 
pleased herself by thinking that her ways were not those of dull and formal 
western women. She had always fed her self-conceit upon the legend that 
she sprang from princes. She had taught herself to believe it, and it was 
convenient in many ways. It relieved her from any necessity for feeling 
grateful to anybody, or any sense of remorse for not feeling grateful. The 
daughter of princes is not expected to do anything more than accept and en- 
dure the kindnesses of ordinary mortals. So far as this high-born damsel 
could like any woman, she liked Linley, and always made a point of seeming 
almost as devoted to her as to Rochford. Miss Sinda had, indeed, already a 
vague idea that devoted attitudes and manners became her, and that there was 
something peculiarly fascinating in the contrast between her saucy manners to 
every one else and her prostration before her two benefactors. 

Her ways had done one good or bad thing for her. They had succeeded 
in amusing and interesting Rochford. He was pleased with the supple and 
spaniel-like devotion of this odd and pretty girl, and he did not even object to 
it before company. When the gentlemen now entered the room, Sinda’s eyes 
lighted, and she sprang from her place on the three-seated ottoman, tripped 
swiftly up to Rochford, took his hand, and led or drew him to the seat she had 
quitted. There was something so open and fearless in all this, that it really 
looked only like the frank devotion of an over-grown child. It was just the 
sort of thing that Rochford’s pet daughter might have done, if he had had one. 
Linley could not help wishing now that Sinda had not acquired such ways, or 
that Rochford had not encouraged them; and she felt a blended pity and scorn 
for the weak vanity which found pleasure in such demonstrations. But even 
at this moment, with her eyes fixed on the pair, and her face composed to its 
very best semblance of interest in what Mrs. Stryver was saying, she felt 
again a throb of indignation at the evil suspicions which could misinterpret 
and cruelly pervert such harmless nonsense. 

Rochford apparently was about to humor Miss Sinda by sitting beside her. 
But suddenly up came Mr. Valentine, and took the third place on the ottoman, 
and said: 

*« Now, Louis, my good fellow, I can’t let you have Miss Marzell all to 
yourself. I have not seen her for a long time until to-night, and I want her to 
talk to me a great deal. When I knew her best she was a child—that was, 
let us say, yesterday—and now I find her turned into a woman. It’s a chapter 
out of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, you see, and I want to enjoy it.” 

Rochford smiled good-humoredly, very glad that Valentine too liked his 
present favorite; and he joined the little group now made up of his wife and 
Mrs. Stryver, Mrs. Courcelles und Mr. Stryver. Mr. Langton kept Mrs. Platt 
in conversation. Mr. Platt smiled on the company generally. The moment 
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Albert Marzell entered the room, he made straight for Miss Cynthia, who 
looked up at him under her eyes as he approached, and did not seem to dis- 
courage him. 

Linley observed everything. She had not heard the words spoken by Val- 
entine, but she saw him seat himself next to Sinda and devote himself to her, 
and she saw that Sinda looked pleased. Indeed, the little girl had always de- 
tested Valentine, believing that he felt a contempt for her; and she was much 
delighted now by the hope of having conquered him. 

“She is, then, really fascinating to men?” Linley thought, with a strange 
pain and wonder passing through her. “ It is not Rochford only who thinks 
so.” For to Linley Sinda had always seemed only a pretty, wilful, stupid lit- 
tle girl, who could not be taught anything, and had no higher quality than a 
rather demonstrative affection. Linley had had the training and the teaching 
of her, and knew, with all the weary experience of detail, that no power on 
earth could make Sinda learn anything she did not like, or rise to a high 
thought of anything; and she had in great measure been persuaded at first to 
let Rochford have his whim of converting her into a fine lady, because she 
feared that the girl really could do nothing for herself—that she, Linley, had 
had a share in spoiling her from the beginning and was responsible for her, 
and would be terribly responsible for her fate, indeed, if now she were to suf- 
fer her to go adrift. 

“*T have been lecturing your wife, Mr. Rochford,” Mrs. Stryver said. ‘I 
have been telling her she has far too low an opinion of our sex and too ex- 
alted an opinion of yours.” 

“Don’t blame me, Mrs. Stryver,” Rochford replied with asmile. ‘I have 
been trying ever since our marriage to convince her that man is the inferior 
being.” 

This was a secret appeal to Linley’s generosity. Mrs. Stryver, however, 
took his words literally. 

“Tam so glad you think so. Dudley Stryver thinks so too. He is con- 
vinced of it—he has always been so. He has always recognized the superiori- 
ty of woman.” 

*«T don’t see how he could avoid that in his ease,”’ Rochford said. 

«“T don’t care about compliments,” Mrs. Stryver interposed, which was in- 
deed the fact. She was a woman at once cold and eager, absorbed in her 
ideas and not in herself. Men generally fell back from her, despite her pretty 
face and her well-developed figure. She knew it and was not displeased, for 
she really thought men in general were weak tyrants, and did not like them. 
“T don’t care for compliments, Mr. Rochford; I care for argument and 
facts. I think the superiority of woman can be established by observation and 
by fact. I think I have given your wife some solid argument in support of wy 
position.” : 

So she had. When arguing with ladies, Mrs. Stryver always flattened every 
plea for the equality of man with the fact that, let him do his very best to 
rival women in all other respects, he could not become a wet nurse. Woman 
might become soldier, sailor, lawyer, judge, preacher, and it was only a mat- 
ter of future experience whether she could not proves more successful than 
man in all these pursuits, as she had already proved to be on the flying trapeze. 
But it might be assumed as beyond dispute, that man could never be a wet 
nurse. 

“IT think I am convinced,” said Linley; “at least I think woman is the 
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weakest of all created beings, except man.” She spoke for the moment as if 
she felt it. 

“We are all weak mortals,” said Mr. Platt, now benignly joining in. 
“ Let us hope that our faults may be all excused. Without the ennobling in- 
fluence of woman, what should we be ?” 

“But I don’t care to regard woman,” said Mr. Stryver, ‘tas a being only 
sent into the world to exert an ennobling influence over man. That is not her 
work in life.” 

** Not at all,” said Linley, with emphatic concurrence. ‘‘ Quite otherwise, 
I think, for the most part.” 

“ But, ma’am,” Mr. Platt said eagerly, “ the ennobling influence of woman 
over man—you don’t deny that, ma’am?” Platt, it will be seen, quite misun- 
derstood. He thought Mrs. Stryver was actually denying the ennobling 
character of woman's influence, whereas Mrs, Stryver was only showing that 
woman was far too lofty a being, and sent on earth for purposes far too high, 
to be always set down to the comparatively poor and unimportant work of 
showing man how to be noble. 

“You surely wouldn’t go for to deny that, Mrs. Stryver, ma’am,” the good 
Platt went on, thinking much of his kindly loving wife, and how she had al- 
ways fallen in with his ways, and been his helpmate, and sweetened life for 
him. ‘“ Why, look around you, ma’am—look around!” 

Mr. Platts only efforts at public argument or persuasion had been made 
since he had become, under pressure of circumstances, a pnblic man. When- 
ever he grew anxious to impress any truth on a listener of late, his manner, it 
is to be feared, did become a little like that of a gentleman, not flexible in style, 
and very much in earnest, addressing the House of Commons. In this instance 
the advice to look around assumed somewhat the tone of an indignant exhorta- 
tion. It compelled obedience. Mr. Platt of course was only exhorting his 
hearers to a mental survey of the world at large; but it was impossible for 
those who heard him not to look suddenly around the room. 

The evidences which they saw there of woman’s ennobling influence over 
man were appropriate and striking. Mr. Valentine, partly turned away from 
the rest of the company, was absorbed in Sinda. Young Marzell, in an atti- 
tude of something like admiration, was pouring his words into the listening 
ear of the stately Cynthis. 

It was impossible not to smile. 

“As an oratorical stroke, Mr. Platt,” said Linley, “ nothing could be 
finer!” 

‘Reminds one of Hyperides,” said Mr. Dudley Stryver, who for all his 
views of life could see a joke. ; 

“T don’t see anything to affect my argument,” said his wife, who could 
not. . 

**Tt’s like Sir Peter Teazle and the screen,” observed Rochford, who was 
thoroughly amused. 

* Where are we now?” Mr. Platt asked, who had lost the track of the more 
recent remarks, and had not the least notion of the effect he had produced. 

“Mr. Valentine seems much engrossed,” said Mrs. Courcelles, raising her 
eyeglass and then dropping it, and anxious as much as possible to shut out the 
fact that her daughter seemed much engrossed also. ‘She grows a pretty 
girl, that little protegée of yours, Mrs. Rochford. Have you actually adopted 
her?” 
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Linley colored a little at this direct question and its various suggestions. 

“Oh no,” she answered composedly. ‘ Her brother is very anxious that 
she should live with him, when he has arranged things. She is like one of the 
family with us; she has grown up imperceptibly. We are very fond of her, 
my husband and I.” 

If there was any little peculiarity of emphasis, telling of suppressed emo- 
tion, in Linley’s tone, most of the hearers found an explanation of it which 
quite satisfied them, though it was not the true one, and filled them with sym- 
pathy and respect. Good Mrs. Platt’s eyes filled with water. ‘“ And Platt 
and me too,” she thought; ‘ we haven't any children.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
‘*4 DREAM THAT WAS NOT ALL A DREAM.” 


“Louis,” said Linley gently to her husband, as they stood alone for a mo- 
ment in the drawing-room, when the guests who were to leave the house had 
left, and those who were staying had dispersed to their rooms, “don’t you 
think Sinda Marzell is grown rather too much for all that child-like devotion 
that she shows to you? She means it well, I know, and demonstrations of 
gratitude are not too common in the world; but isn’t it being a little too de- 
monstrative? She is quite a woman now, and a very pretty woman.” 

Linley approached the subject under great coercion of conscience, for she 
thought Rochford rather foolish in his toleration of such homage, and yet did 
not want him to suppose that she thought so. 

Rochford looked at her with a pettish and wearied expression on his face, 
and only said: 

“ You are not jealous of that poor little creature, Linley?” 

Linley felt the color come into her pale face. The words sounded like a 
deliberate insult. But she answered without any tone of rasentment. 

‘You know, Louis, that I was never given to jealousy—of anybody. I 
hate jealousy, and suspicions, and all that kind of thing. But I believe peo- 
ple think her manner rather odd—I mean Sinda’s—and I think you and I 
ought to try to save her from any remarks of that kind.” 

“ What do you want me to do, Linley?” 

“Only not to encourage her, Louis. It isn’t very easy for you perhaps to 
do anything; for of course you would not like to seem cold or repelling to the 
poor girl, who is so impulsive; but if you could, in some kind way, let her see 
that she isn’t a child any longer——” 

“Really, Linley, I think that is all your affair, not mine. ‘Thy maid is in 
thy hand, dear: do unto her as it pleaseth thee.’ She is your property alto- 
gether. If you don’t approve of her ways, tell herso. But don't ask me to be 
rude to the poor girl.” 

“‘ But, Louis, I ought to tell you that people do speak of her—stupidly and 
unjustly, but still they do.” 

“ Well, Linley, what is that to us?” 

“To you and me, nothing. But to her?” 

“Oh, she knows nothing about it. Somebody speaks about everybody.” 

“Still, I feel as if we ought to take such care of her.” 

“And accordingly you wish me to be rude to her, and to signify that I 
think her a forward and indecorous sort of young woman, who must be taught 
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modesty by snubbing! Come, Linley, that is indeed a woman’s way of be- 
friending a woman.” 

“Ohno. I never meant anything like that, Louis, and I had some hopes 
that you would have understood me and helped me—and her.” 

«‘My dear Linley, I understand you perfectly, and I wish you would give 
me credit for my understanding, and not try these roundabout ways, which are 
useless. I quite understand you. You think Sinda is too demonstrative and 
all that toward me, and you are a little jealous accordingly. Nothing more 
natural; the wisest of women are just the same. But do give me credit for 
understanding women well enough to see this, and just deal frankly with 
me.” 

Then Linley condescended to a little bit of deceit. She could not resist the 
temptation to try the experiment which suggested itself. 

“If I were a little jealous, Louis, would it be strange? You are far too 
young and far too handsome to assume the paternal part just yet.” 

A perfect light of gratified vanity played over Rochford’s expressive face, 
and he glanced involuntarily at the mirror over the chimneypiece. Linley’s 
heart sunk within her. The experiment had proved but too successful. 

“Well, Linley,” Rochford said, ‘I dare say you are right; and perhaps 
one cannot be too careful. One is apt to forget how soon a child grows into 
a woman. Prescribe any course you like, and Ill follow it—if I can manage 
to remember. It is all for you to settle as you will. Now good-night, Lin- 
ley; I feel tired of all the evening’s talk. I'll go and read for an hour or 
two.” 

So that subject dropped, and Linley saw, almost with despair, that she had 
gained nothing by her attempt. Rochford was only to be approached by the 
side of his vanity. ‘ I suppose,” she said to herself with melancholy cynicism, 
“T could actually rule my husband now and then by a little well-bestowed 
compliment. But what would be the use? Any other woman who came near 
could at any moment depose me for the time by the same spells, with the su- 
perior flavor of novelty in theirs.” 

An hour after this talk Rochford sat alone in the library which we know, 
burning midnight as was his wont. But he was not thinking midnight now. 
Impossible to say what had happened during the course of the evening, when 
his guests were with him, or after, to bring back some far-off memories of 
youthful days and of passing loves that were so sweet and irresponsible. But 
something of the kind had come up to his memory, and he put down the book 
he had been reading, and reclined back in his chair, and indulged in all the 
sweet sensuous softness of reverie over past moments and chapters of exist- 
ence. . 

Presently Valentine, who had been smoking in the open air and among the 
fallen leaves of autumn, came in, followed by a servant bringing soda-water 
and brandy for both the friends. 

** What do you make of this Indian business, Louis?” said Valentine when 
they were alone. “ Marzell’s affuir, I mean. I never heard of it until to- 
night.” 

“T believe it’s all right. I never looked into it much, but Platt thinks so, 
and so does Langton.” 

“There was a Rajah of Taramputty?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Could you find the place on the map? ” . 
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‘My good fellow, what do I want with finding the place on the map? It’s 
there; other people have found it, and some people know the place, and that's 
enough for me. I doubt whether I could find Chicago on the map.” 

“Well, admit that there was such a Rajah: was there such a treaty, or con- 
tract, or whatever it may be called?” 

“I believe so. I fancy the fact is not disputed by any one.” 

“Very good. Is this young fellow really descended from that Rajah?” 

“He assures me that he is, and I assume that he can prove it. There 
really is something very remarkable about him. He’s a very clever fellow, 
Valentine, although I know that you don't like him.” 

“ He's a confoundedly clever fellow—too clever by half for my y taste. But 
it seems to me rather too like the cleverness of a Levantine courier—he re- 
minds me of Juvenal’s Greek. He has quite got over Platt.” 

“ Platt has a great liking for him; he has done Platt good service.” 

“ Well, I don’t know. These confounded speeches that he writes for Platt 
are ever so much too smooth and unctuous. You'll find Platt will tire the 
House with them some day, and become a mere bore.” 

* But Marzell tells me Platt doesn’t remember half what is written for him, 
and that he spoils the speeches with his interpolations.” 

“Still he remembers a Jot of flatulent, long-worded sentences here and there 
—enough to spoil his own rough and honest style. I only predicted success 
for Platt on condition that he didn’t go in for being an orator. Now he’s try- 
ing to learn speeches.” 

“For myself,” said Rochford, ‘I think Platt’s career has been altogether 
an absurd mistake, and the sooner he finds it out the better.” 

“TI don’t think so at all. There was quite a clear, distinct, original way 
vpen to him, if he had only kept to it. So he really is going to advocate this 
young fellow’s supposed claim in the House?” 

“Why supposed claim? ” 

“Well, I can’t give any very good reason, but somehow I don’t believe— 
[ can’t bring myself to believe—that this young fellow really thinks he has 
any claim. I feel a strong conviction that the whole thing is only a piece of 
show and stage-play—a thing got up to give him importance, and make him 
the talk of the town, and open drawing-rooms and dinner parties to him. 
Suppose the delusion goes on for two sessions, what might he not have done 
in the mean time? I don’t know what his little game is—perhaps to marry 
some girl with money. But Iam convinced that he has some game, and that 
he himself doesn’t believe in any of this stuff.” 

Rochford smiled. He liked to see everybody’s motive, even Valentine's, 
and he thought he could understand the feeling of jealousy prompting this 
dislike and distrust of Mr Platt’s secretary. 

Valentine drank a deep draught of soda and brandy, and went on: 

“T say, Louis, did you notice Marzell and our old friend Cynthia? 
Wouldn’t it be a sell for that girl if, having known you and me, sir, she were 
to decline on a lower range of station and a narrower purse, by Jove! even 
than mine?” 

“I think we may trust Cynthia and her mother,” Rochford said smiling. 

“Still, everybody must have remarked them this evening.” 

“My good fellow, if you come to that, everybody remarked you and Sinda.” 

“Did they?” said Valentine eagerly. ‘I am very glad; I wanted them to 
do so, Rochford.” 
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Rochford looked up. 
“Why so?” 

“Can't you guess?” 

“You know I never could guess anything, Valentine.” 

Valentine jumped up and walked a turn or two up and down the room. 
Then he came and leaned against the chimneypiece at Rochford’s side of the 
table, so that he was rather behind Rochford’s chair. 

“This thing has to come out at lasi, Louis,” he said. “ Well, I kept with 
that little girl, and talked to her, partly to find out what she was like, if I 
could; but that wasn't my principal reason, as you may suppose. Look here, 
Louis, why do you let that little creature fawn upon you in that sort of way?” 

“She is a child,” said Rochford coldly—‘‘a grateful, affectionate child.” 

“She doesn’t seem like a child now, and she doesn’t go in for being 
thought a child, I can tell you. Put a stop to it, Louis; it doesn’t look well. 
How do you think—confound it, I don’t like talking of such things—how do 
you think your wife likes it?” 

“Linley has too much sense to think anything about it—a mere child like 
that.” 

“How much younger is she than Linley herself—than your wife, I mean? 
Four or five years, I suppose? ” 

“Here’s a pleasant fellow,” Rochford said, with a considerable effort at be- 
ing careless and easy, ** who comes to remind an old fogy like me that he is 
miurried to a very young woman! But, Roche, you are quite mistaken as re- 
gards Linley. She and I get on very well together, and are very good friends, 
and she is incapable of any such suspicions.” 

“ My dear old boy, you don’t think J have any such suspicions? You know 
I wouldn't stand here talking with you if I had. Do you suppose I could sus- 
pect your mother’s son of anything wrong about this wretched girl, or any 
other girl? Give us your hand.” 

“Then what on earth do you complain of ?” 

“Well, in a confounded little place like this, people talk. Not these Stry- 
vers, and people from London, who don’t hear such gossip, and are too busy 
with their own fads; nor the Platts, of course, for they are too good. But 
other people do talk, and is it worth while? And then, I don’t know why, but 
that confounded brother of hers always seems to have some design or other 
in his head, and I’ve sounded the girl, I think, and though there isn’t much in 
her but vanity, I think she is just clever enough to be a good ‘pal.’ If they 
are up to any dodge, you—you lazy old epicurean—would be only a child in 
their hands.” 

“This girl was Linley’s pet, Valentine, and not mine.” 

“ At first, yes, know. Slie made a mistake, I think. Anyhow, Rochford, 
I wouldn’t have any more of that sort of thing if I were you. Take my word 
for it, your wife doesn’t like it. No woman would. She's looking very pale 
lately, and people are saying so. Louis, your wife is a fine creature, although 
she never much liked me. Take care, old boy, not to throw a pearl away 
richer than all your tribe.” 

“*What solemn nonsense! Who talks of my throwing a pearl away? My 
dear Valentine, no one can know half so well as I do what a sweet, good 
woman my wife is. It isn’t her fault if she is far too good for me.” 

“No, but can’t you—look here—try to make yourself good enough for 
her? I would if I were you—I would, by Jove! I wouldn't care what anybody 
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said or did while I had her. She would devote her life to please you—I am 
sure of it. I wouldn’t hang on to the petticoat-tail of this, that, and the other 
woman, or let a little brat like that fawn on me in company. I stuck to her 
this evening to take her away from you, and to take people's eyes off, and, by 
Jove, Louis, I mean to do it! I'll enter myself as your rival, sir, rather than 
have people looking, and wondering, and perhaps pitying your wife! Pitying 
her! If I had such a wife, I'd like to see any man or woman attempting to 
pity her! Well, I've said enough. I've relieved my mind, and I couldn't 
help it!” 

Rochford turned in his chair, and looked up at Valentine with a half mel- 
ancholy smile. All Rochford’s pettishness and vexation had melted away 
as he listened to his friend’s earnest, hurried, and stammering words. 

‘Roche Valentine,” he said, ‘* you needn't fear that I shall misunderstand 
you, even though you don’t always understand me. I know that all you say 
is spoken out of downright friendship. I think you attach too much import- 
ance to the whole affair, and that you don’t do justice to my wife’s good sense. 
But I'll think over what you have said, and if there’s anything in it, I'll take 
care for the future. There! What more would you have me say?” 

“Not a word, Louis—that’s quite enough. I know the thing will be all 
right now, and so, it’s done. L’incident est vidé, as the French parliamentary 
reports say. Now, Rochford, ’'m going to talk about myself. I have made 
up my mind that my life has been all a wretched failure—a miserable mess— 
and I’m going to turn to and do something.” 

Rochford smiled. 

“You'll not do anything. This great resolve will pass away.” 

“ No it won't—you'll see! My mind’s made up. I have repented, and I re- 
form.” 

“But what can you do, and what do you want to do? You have enough to 
live upon, and what more do you want? You might have had ever so much 
more, you know, if you would. My mother always wanted to divide her for- 
tune between us, but you wouldn't have it, with your absurd crotchets about 
independence.” 

“Of course I wouldn’t. How could you and I ever have got on if I had 
done so? I couldn’t have scolded you as I have been doing this moment, if I 
had money that ought to be yours; or else I must be always finding fault, just 
to show my independence. Never mind about that; the thing is the present. 
I can’t lead this sort of life any longer. I’m running to seed. I’m eaten up 
with rust. I feel like a honeycombed rifle or a mouldy old spade lying ina 
corner. I’m going to be up and doing, with a heart for any fate, my boy.” 

“ But what on earth can you do—write more books?” 

“Never, though Mudie’s shelves ran dry, and Smith broke up for want of 
material, and Baron Tauchnitz was driven to bring out the ‘Old English Bar- 
on’ and ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ for want of anything new. I’m not going 
to watch the beastly—I mean the blessed—reviews again, and to growl at my 
successful rivals—not if I know it! But I am going to turn to something.” 

«And this really is serious? ” 

“Platt himself never was more serious. I'm as far off a joke as Cynthia 
Courcelles could be. It’s broken up—or at least on the eve of being dissolved 
—the philosophic and do-nothing partnership of Rochford and Valentine. 
After all, Louis, you know that you were the first to break it up when you took 
upon yourself to get married—that wasn’t in the contract.” 
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“Sure enough,” said Rochford. “I know, Valentine, you didn’t want me 
to marry. I can’t blame you.” 

“ You are all right,” the impetuous Valentine went on, without heeding the 
interruption, ‘ You have all the means of happiness in your hands, old boy. 
Keep it there; don’t let it slip through your fingers! Good night. I'll go and 
tuke an hour’s tramp through the grounds, or down to the sea, or somewhere, 
and leave you to your read. I’m glad we’ve had this talk. It makes me feel 
lighter. When I have made up my mind about what I’m going to do, I'll 
come and tell you; and you shall wish me ‘Gliickauf,’ as the miners say in 
Germany to the fellows mounting the shaft. Good night.” 

Valentine lighted a cigar, and strode away. 

Rochford sat thinking for a while. He was convinced that Valentine never 
had been satisfied with his having married, and that now he was displeased 
additionally by the confidence shown to young Marzell. ‘Valentine is jeal- 
ous of every one who comes near me,” he said to himself. ‘He is twenty 
times worse than Linley.” He was hurt and pained at the thought of losing 
his old friend. To a man of his habits, any change must be for a while a pain. 
But even now he had a certain sense of possible relief from the too close ob- 
servation of a friend who would always speak his mind. The descent of a 
character is, at Rochfcrd’s years, terribly rapid. At forty people linger in 
nothing. 

Valentine strode down toward the sea, and smoked, and looked out sea- 
ward, and stumbled often over stones, and ropes, and chains, and still kept on 
until he reached the very edge, and in the darkness of midnight could just see 
the little fringe of white foam that crept up to his feet. He stood there, and 
had his miserable, unsatisfied, repentant thoughts, and indulged to the full all 
the wild feelings of regret and half-despair which he had covered up in light 
and rapid talk all the evening. 

Linley had looked from her window the same night to the same sea, and 
had had her own sad thoughts too. When Valentine was returning, long af- 
ter the house was all dark save for the ray of light that gleamed in the hall 
and over the side door, by which lie was accustomed to let himself in with a 
luteh-key when he had done one of his nightly rambles, he walked round the 
house idly once or twice, looking up to its windows as one gazes on some ob- 
ject of which he cannot see enough, knowing that soon he shall not see it any 
nore. 

Suddenly he thought he heard a cry—a short, faint scream—come from one 
of the rooms above him. He fell back into the walk and looked up at the 
room from which the cry had come. He did not know who slept there, but 
all was dark. He waited and listened for no short time, but no other sound 
eume. Either he had been mistaken altogether, and had heard from some 
other quarter the cry of a bird or the wail of a dog, or it was but the voice of 
some startled dreamer. He made his way silently into the silent house, and 
to his room. 

Valentine did not know that in the chamber from which the cry had seemed 
to come Linley slept alone. She had started out of a horrible dream, and 
had allowed one cry to escape her before she recovered her sense, and checked 
by waking self-assurance her beating heart, and could even try to compose 
herself for sleep again. She had dreamed that the girl Sinda came creeping 
into the room to stab her to the heart, and that her husband stood at the door 
and made no effort to save her. The impression was so strong and so painful 
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that whenever she closed her eyes the horrible vision seemed to come back 
again. At last Linley actually rose from her bed, and, undressed as she was, 
opened her door and looked out and listened. She heard, indeed, some sound 
below, which she at once inferred to be the movements of her husband or 
Valentine; and the sounds were better than utter silence. But she went out 
along the corridor, now broadly flooded by the moon, and, impelled by some 
impulse she could not resist, she found the room not far off where Sinda slept. 
She tried the door, and it was not locked. She opened it gently and went in. 
Sinda lay quietly in her bed. Linley could see the girl's face distinctly. 
Ashamed of her weakness, she hastened back to her room. 

No felonious intent occupied the budding bosom of the pretty, brown- 
cheeked, bright-eyed Miss Sinda. The girl lay at that moment at peace with 
all the. world, and fast asleep. The moonlight fell upon her face as she slept, 
and gave it a certain peaceful, childlike, and innocent beauty, which made it 
seem quite other than as the day usually showed it—saucy, self-conceited, and 
somewhat elfish. Nothing could be prettier in its way than that picture which 
Sinda made thus sleeping in the moonlight. It might have been that of the 
princess in the immemorial slumber, wherein the hero comes at the proper 
time and looks upon her and awakens her. 

It was a very neat and even pretty little bedroom in which Sinda slept, and 
her toilet table had ivory-backed brushes, and scent-boitles, and other such el- 
egant utilities, fit almost for one of the heroines of Mr. Disraeli’s latest ro- 
mance. The garments which lay here and there were quite suitable for a 
young lady of considerable fortune and great expectations. We have already 
spoken of the pretty slippers which Sinda so much admired, and when we first 
saw her she was barefoot and in rags. It must be owned that, for no merit of 
her own, this young person had had considerable advancement in comfort of 
lute, and that the lines with which she lazily angled had fallen in remarkably 
pleasant places. 

Much of this Sinda had accomplished by the simple art, when she was a 
child, of clinging to the young and generous woman who had befriended her, 
clasping her knees metaphorically or literally, and beseeching, with tears, 
that she might not be sent away. She had made Linley believe that she could 
not live if sent away from the home of her patroness, and by the sheer force 
of protecting her against everybody, Linley came at last to think herself 
pledged to the child's future. It was Linley’s rare and generous weakness 
not to follow her own will straightforward whithersoever it should lead, as so 
many very good women do, who are often only saved from doing great injus- 
tice by the chance that their instincts are true and just. Linley tried to con- 
sider everybody else, and everybody's point of view, as well as herself and her 
own. The contest was unequal between the woman who put herself last and 
the girl who put herself first, second, last, and everywhere. 

Besides—for in good truth our heroine is far from perfection—Sinda amused 
and occupied Linley’s loneliness. Rochford, as we know, disliked to see his 
wife occupied in the village work of teaching, and visiting, and helping 
among the poor, which might have made occupation enough for a woman of 
means and energy in Dripdeanham. Therefore, as Linley could not think of 
broadly resisting his wishes, there had to be a sort of compromise, which left 
her many vacant hours. At such times it was a relief and an amusement to 
teach the child, and idle with her, and even to indulge her love of gay dress 
and ornaments. Then came the day when Rochford, seized with a sudden eva- 
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nescent burst of generosity and repentance, resolved to be ever so kindly to 
Sinda’s brother and to Sinda, for Linley’s sake. There sometimes seems 
certain reasonableness in the allegation of which one has heard from indolent 
and selfish people, that when in good faith they really tried to do a generous 
thing, only the worst results came of their best intentions. Rochford's mo- 
tive when he turned to Sinda and her brother was perfectly good; and now 
he was completely under the influence of the pair. Valentine had exactly esti- 
mated the intellect of the girl when he set her down as being clever enough 
to make a good “pal.” With as yet a very imperfect idea of her brother's 
purposes, she played into his hands with marvellous and instinctive skill. 
Thus Sinda comes to sleep in soft sheets, and to have her wrists set off with 
daintily wrought cuffs, and to hug herself in the delight of beinga lady. Hav- 
ing attained this position, and being, as she now considered herself, a full- 
grown and very beautiful woman, with countless merits and faScinations, and 
a claim for rank and money to come before the House of Parliament, Sinda 
naturally preferred to consider that everything had accrued to her as « neces- 
sary tribute to her birth and charms, and she felt under no manner of obliga- 
tion to anybody. She was still very loving and submissive in manner to Lin- 
ley, partly from habit, partly from judgment, and partly because it looked 
pretty. But she delighted already in telling herself that Linley was only an 
inconvenient rival, and that if she was dead—or when she was dead—Mr. 
Rochford would marry her. For she looked frequently and closely at Linley’s 
cheek growing paler and more transparent, and she made up her complacent 
mind that Linley was about to die. When she said something of the kind to 
her brother, he at first hushed her up quickly; but presently he patted her 
cheek and said he feared poor Mrs. Rochford was not looking well of late, 
and tht he had heard how her mother died of consumption—and he wondered 
how Mr. Rochford would bear such a misfortune. Sinda understood, without 
further words, that their hopes were the same, and tried more than ever to make 
herself indispensable to Rochford, and saw herself in anticipation mistress of 
the Dripdeanham house and the house in the London square. 

So that after all Linley’s dream was not so utterly wild and unsubstantial. 
Perhaps, while Linley lay and dreamed that Sinda was seeking to kill her, 
Sinda was dreaming that her time of promotion was at hand, and that Roch- 
ford’s wife was dead. 





TO A MUSICAL CLOCK. 





VAINLY kind, thou voice of breathing joy, 
To stifle Time, and drown his iron tread ! 
The fiend will on to trample quick and dead, 
As War, for all his trumpets, will destroy. 
And yet may wisdom hide what would annoy : 
Flowers, sweet though hopeless, may the grave o'erspread, 
And Song's dear flattery iin the aching head 


With airs that waft the memories of the boy. 
Again that swell! as if from pastoral bower ; 
And shepherds dance to piping Pan, and sing 

* Hail and farewell! ’’ as each poor victim hour 
Is dragged to slaughter. Let their paans ring ! 
And the fall jubilant horns of triumph pour, 
That ‘lime may pass the gate of Death a king! 


Tuomas Warp. 
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THE FORTY IMMORTALS. 


HERE are a number of academies in Paris, but to the Parisian there is 
only one, and whenever he speaks of the Academy he always means 
that one associated with the most illustrious names of France. This is sonie- 
times puzzling to foreigners, for there are five academies grouped together iu 
the Institute, the one referred to being comprised therein; and it is the usage 
to say that a man is a member of the Institute who belongs to any of the other 
four academies, but never when he belongs to the French Academy. The 
word “ royal ” annexed to three of the other academies—as Royal Academy 
of Sciences—was not suppressed by the Government of the 4th of September, 
xs one might have been led to expect from the change of nomenclature in 
streets, libraries, etc.; for the academies, like all public institutions in France, 
ure under the control and protection of the State. Yet the French Academy 
has always exercised more independence than any other public institution of 
the country, and been subject to less interference from the Government, and 
the liberty thus accorded to it has contributed to its growth and elevated posi- 
tion. One of its admirers says it is a republic of letters where every man is 
a king. 

The Academy is of humble origin. In the year 1629 a group of men 
with literary tastes, at the invitation of Courart, met at stated times in the 
latter’s house to read poems and essays and talk over literary matters, these 
reunions being usually flanked with a collation. Simplicity, friendship, and 
love of letters were the principal bonds which leld them together. There 
was frank and friendly criticism of each other’s work, candid exposition of 
faults and praise of merit. There was no jealousy, but each one took as much 
pride in the excellence of his neighbor’s work as his own. Where there was 
probability of wounding the feelings of a brother member, self-restraint was 
immediately imposed, and altercations never occurred. Each one endeavored 
to become every day more. virtuous and better informed, and each one in turn 
was master and disciple. As they were simple, quiet men, disliking noise and 
parade, an agreemeut was made to keep the proceedings of their society 
secret. 

It is probable that this interesting group furnished Balzac with his idea of 
the Czenaculum, as described in one of his most celebrated studies. ‘* Happy 
peoples have no history,” and the proverb held good in the case of the first 
few years’ existence of this little society. 

Courart may be regarded as the founder of the Academy, but the cause is 
more remote. He had « cousin, called Godean, in one of the provinces, who 
spent much time in trying to kindle the sacred fire, and who sent his trials to 
him for criticism. The prudent and conscientious Courart, desiring to en- 
lighten his judgment, called his friends together and read them the poems 
of Godeau. There was difference of opinion as to the sacred fire, and ani- 
mated discussion, postponed and resumed several times. Thus, the verse of 
Godeau was the acorn which was destined to grow into the great academical 
oak—not an acorn planted by design, but one that fell accidentally by the 
wayside. 

The little reunions of Saint-Martin street, as has been intimated, were 
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symposiac. Not that eating and drinking were deemed of the first import- 
ance, but they were agreeable accompaniments, and developed good fellow- 
ship and sallies that might have Jain dormant. The paraphernalia of the 
thing was pleasing even to the ascetic, and in this they were like Charles 
Dickens, who made much ado over the lemons and sugar, the purity of the 
spirit and the brewing of the punch, but drank little of it when made; in a 
word, it was the sign of communion—the sociability of the act—which was 
attractive. The most temperate of the cenaculum flowered into engaging 
conviviality, but ate sparingly and put much water in their wine. These 
meetings were the only relaxation of the majority of them, and rarely any 
one missed in attendance. Behind the house was a little garden on which the 
windows looked, and in summer they were thrown open, and as they loitered 
in the shrubbery, with some effort of the mind, they possibly imagined that 
they were beguiling themselves under the branches of the Academia of an- 
cient times. 

The academic founders were faithful to the classics of their time, and 
would have been shocked at the wild freedom of Victor Hugo had he written 
in their day. The host, especially, was cautious in the expression of poetic 
feeling, affirming that ‘* genius should be hitched to the car of reason.” This 
led to long meditation before expression, and when the rhyme came the en- 
thusiasm had well nigh evaporated. This system of the prudent and almost 
silent Courart was characterized by Boileau in the refrain, 

Imitons de Courart le silence prudent, 

which a number of his contemporaneous academicians inscribed in the crowns 
of their hats. One of the group, “who was admired by all those who, like him, 
had made sacrifices to the Muses and Graces,” wrote an ordinary little poem 
called “The Temple of Death”; another wrote about ‘The Metamorphosis 
of the Eyes of Phillis changed into Stars,” by name Cerisy, who was also 
charged by the Cardinal with the pleasing duty of “scattering some hand- 
fuls of flowers” concerning the versification of the Cid. The printed work 
of the founders is meagre, and might be embraced ina single ordinary-sized 
volume. In a word, they left little or nothing for posterity, except as found- 
ers of the Academy. It is possible that the crock was skimmed in the sym- 
posium, and that what has come down to us is only their blue milk. 

The secret of the existence of the ceenaculum transpired through the in- 
discretion of one of the tuneful nine named Malleville, who confided it one 
evening, in a moment of expansion, to an author by the name of Faret, who 
had made a book called ** The Honest Man,’ and who at once expressed 2 de- 
sire to become a member. The society accepted Faret after some hesitation ; 
but it chided Malleville, who promised to be more discreet in the future. The 
new member could not keep the secret, and told it to Boisrobert, the poet or- 
dinary of the Cardinal Richelieu, whence it soon entered the ear of his mas- 
ter. Richelieu, desirous of having a hand in everything that might contribute 
to his reputation or popularity, at once ordered overtures to be made to the 
astonished people of Saint-Martin street, consisting of brilliant offers to dig- 
nify their company with official recognition and letters patent. 

When the wishes of the Cardinal were made known to the small band, 
there was a disinclination to being taken charge of by the Government, which 
found expression from two tongues; but after reflection it was thought that 
the interests of literature would be best served by compliance with the offers 
of the man who was then ruling France. The two who had at first manifested 
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strenuous opposition submitted to the will of the majority, in obedience to 
that form of government which the society had adopted for its guidance, 
which was the republican. 

None of the founders of the Academy were great poets, but they furnished 
the nest for illustrious songsters who came after them. They did not deceive 
themselves; they knew that their lays were not inspired by genius, but what 
they did not possess themselves they worshipped in others; so they talked 
much over what came from Ronsard and Malherbe, who at that time occu- 
pied reading France. Besides these discussions, and the reading aloud of their 
own work with attendant criticism, there was capping of verses, the making 
of epigrams, and the telling of jokes. And here it may be observed, by way 
of putting a spike in that proverbial wheel which has been running so long in 
copy-books and primers, that familiarity did 2o¢ breed contempt. 

About this time Courart, having given the subject due reflection, was mar- 
ried, in opposition to the advice of some of his companions, who thought that 
poets should consecrate themselves to the muse. Courart did not think so. 
It was felt that it would be an intrusion to continue the reunions in his 
domicile after this event, and they reluctantly withdrew. The society was 
merged in the Academy. The fireside nights with suppers and conviviality 
were over, for as soon as the society became the Academy, social division was 
brought into it by rich lords from the court. Worldliness came in with the’ 
men from the palace, and simplicity went out with the extinction of the 
original company. 

Under the Grand Monarch the Academy became more important. The 
King considered its members as a body composed of the nobility of the State, 
and he established a custom of reserving six places for academicians when a 
theatrical representation was given at the court. Racine was one of the first 
to whom this privilege was accorded. ‘They were not only conducted to their 
places with honor, but the officers of the goblet presented them with refresli- 
ments between the acts, the same as the greatest lords of the palace. As soon 
as it was known to be a royal institution, the desire of influential courtiers was 
so great to enter it that some of the most remarkable men of letters of the 
time were kept out of it. This, indeed, has been a standing reproach through 
all its subsequent history. Duclos uttered brave words from his seat in refer- 
ence to this abuse: ‘* The Academy belongs by right to men of letters, and the 
title of academician when not justified by literary talents subjects him to ridi- 
cule who wears it, and those who confer it upon him to reproach; it is not the 
business of the Academy to make the world acquainted with obscure names, 

ut to adopt those already celebrated.” 

Whea ruffles and lace got into the institution, there were occasional exhibi- 
bitions of pride of birth and of contempt of humble origin; but as a rule the 
republican feeling was generally strong enough to restrain or put down the 
aristocratic disturbers. Marshal de Beauvau uttered the general sentiment 
when he said, ‘‘ The highest personages of the State aspire to the honor of be- 
ing the equals of men of letters.” 

The Academy as created under Richelieu went down with the throne of 
Louis XVI., and with the return of tranquillity was reéstablished. This ques- 
tion of succession among French Jittérateurs assumes the importance of the 
unbroken apostolic links among priests. The terrible iconoclasts of 1795 
wbolished it, as they did all other academies at the time, and at the close of 
the reign of Terror founded the Institute, laying down a principle in the 
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words, * Every republic should have a national institute, devoted to the im- 
provement and extension of the arts and sciencts, and the encouragement and 
éollection of inventions,” which are herewith respectfully recommended to 
the consideration of the United States Government. The Institute was one 
of the best creations of the Revolution, and the idea of uniting several socie- 
ties into one was eminently republican; it brought into closer relations the 
different representatives of art and science. This organization lasted six 
years, when the First Consul, dissatisfied with the latitude accorded to its mem- 
bers, brought them closer to the State and more under administrative rule. 

The distinctive characteristics of the French Academy appear to have dis- 
appeared in the interregnum of 1793 to 1816, but with the restoration it was 
declared not to have lost its continuity—not to have Jost a single link in the 
academic chain. Under the first empire there were four divisions in the In- 

stitute: Physical and mathematical sciences, French Meratare ani langage, 
ancient literature and history, and the fine arts; and the salary of each mem- 
ber was fifteen hundred francs a year. After Waterloo there was a reorganiza- 
tion into the Academies of France, Inscriptions and Belles-lettres, Sciences, and 
Fine Arts; and later on, at the recommendation of Guizot, the Academy of Mor- 
al and Political Sciences was reéstablished, which makes the present five acad- 
emies embraced under the name of Institute. The Academy is more exclusive 
than the others, and naturally more difficult of entrance. It has neither cor- 
responding, associate, nor honorary members—none but the actual forty 
The State makes an annual appropriation of eighty-five thousand five hundred 
francs for its expenses, the salary of each member being about two thousand 
frances. It is the depositary of a number of munificent bequests for distribu- 
tion in prizes; among others, those of Montyon, Gobert, Bordin, and Napoleon 
III. The Academy bestows the prizes annually, according to the wishes of 
the donors, such as: to the poor Frenchman who during the year has per- 
formed the most virtuous action, to the poor French woman who has distin- 
guished herself in the same way, to the Frenchman who has written and pub- 
lished the book most beneficial to public morality, to the authors of the best 
plays, histories, ete. 

Monuments of marble in the cemeteries are not so durable as the Acade- 
my, and rich moribunds, desirous of immortality, so far as it may be attained 
in this world, thus bequeath annuities in trust to this institution, to be bestowed 
in the manner described. There are those who are influenced by a different 
motive; but as a rule, human vanity swells very considerably these bequests, 
and be the motive what it may, the results are good. 

The prizes are generally awarded with wisdom and fairness, although the 
Academy has made some mistakes in its recompenses of virtue, for which it 
has naturally been subjected to no little raillery from the press. I believe one 
of the women who had been designated as an ornament to her sex, in having 
followed. the path of virtue, was afterward found to have deviated therefrom 
and to have wandered into the ways of wickedness, furnishing a case of com- 
plete “ throwing of the bonnet over the mill,” as the lively Gaul puts it. If I 
mistake not, there was also a young man who, having pocketed the good 
Monsieur Montyon’s prize, and been crowned with the concomitant bays, was 
afterward condemned to several years in prison. 

It is customary for the incoming academician to pronounce a eulogy on 
his predecessor, some one responding witha speech of welcome. In the early 
days De Clermont-Tonnerre refused to conform to the custom, and when asked 
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by the Academy for an explanation, replied that he had never made a eulo- 
gy on a commoner, and did not propose to begin then; he was forced to do it, 
however, and as a punishment no eulogy was pronounced on himself when 
death vacated his seat. Whena man has been elected, he is conducted by the 
president of the Academy to the head of the government, who makes a few 
compliments de circonstance. ‘This is a disagreeable duty on both sides when 
the newly elected is an active politican in opposition to the reigning authori- 
ty, which, for example, was the case when Jules Favre was presented to Na- 
poleon III., who, however, received him with that suavity of manner which 
characterized him in all his intercourse. 

On election day, as each member crosses the threshold of the Mazarin psxl- 
ace, the president puts the question to him, ‘ Have you promised your vote?” 
to which he invariably answers, “No;” a response which of course is more 
or less ANS. 

Every man connected nearly or remotely with Lhe State in Brance has a 
uniform, and the academician has his, cut after the court model, but differing 
in decoration. It is a relief to turn from the pervading golden grapevine, 
pectoral and dorsal, of the usual uniform, to that of the Academy, where green 
embroidery takes the place of gold, in the form of an olive branch—the sign 
of peace and immortality. 

The forty members of the present Academy may be classed in the follow- 
ing order: thirteen historians, eleven critics or historians of literature, ten 
dramatic authors, novelists, and lyrical poets, two orators, one traveller and 
historian, one savant who is a member of the Academy of Sciences, Ollivier, 
not yet seated, and Dupanloup, voluntarily absent. 

Each arm-chair has its history. Number 38 was occupied by Courart, thie 
founder, and Montesquieu; 34 by the cause of the foundation, Godeau, and the 
occupant before the last one was Alfred de Musset; 37 belonged to Lamar- 
tine, most of whose predecessors were mediocrities; 30 is one of the most 
honored, in having such owners as Colbert, La Fontaine, Marivaux, Volney, 

and the present Duke de Broglie; that wild blade, Bussy Rabutin, sat in 2; 
Guizot occupies 5, and has had no occupants before him equal to himself; 

Chateaubriand sat in 6, at present occupied by the Duke de Noailles; the poet 
Ponsard, whose dramatic pieces are still in the repertory of the French The- 
atre, was in 8—no predecessors of much mark; 9 belongs to Hugo, and has 
been honored by both the Corneilles; Royer-Collard sat in 10, now filled by 
De Rémusat, Minister of Foreign Affairs under the Thiers government; Vol- 
taire sat in 12, at present filled by a man with an unknown name, De Baranti; 

Dupanlicup has an unlucky number, 13, and his stormy academical career 

furnishes an argument to those who believe in the power of numbers; Buffon 

was in 7—predecessors and followers but little known to the world; 15 be- 

longs to Thiers; Malesherbes was an ancient; De Tocqueville in 16; Fénelon, 

18; Sainte-Beuve, 19; Cousin, 29. 

With the beginning of the present century the Academy has had its secre- 
taries for life, and in the reports of each is furnished its rather dry and very 
voluminous history. Its presidents come and go every few months, but the 
secretary remains, the guardian alike of its traditions and its archives, and he 
usually exercises considerable influence over its deliberations. The academi- 
cians are sometimes irregular in attendance, sometimes arriving late and go- 
ing away early, preoccupied with other affairs. Thiers, defending or attacking 
® government policy involving overthrow or continuation, must necessarily 
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lend a dull ear to a discussion concerning the doubling of the 6 and the 1. 
The soul of the secretary is in the 6 and the l. It is part of his avocation. 
Ilis business is to be absorbed with all that relates to the Academy. Ue is re- 
inunerated, therefore, and placed beyond the reach of want. He makes the 
ininutes and reports, and is familiar with the rules and precedents. He has « 
drawing-room contiguous to the deliberative hall, where he receives the mem- 
bers, and where they meet on a more informal footing. Here is sometimes 
prepared a line of action to be adopted in the grand hall, asin a caucus of 
members of Congress. 

It has come to be the acknowledged tribunal which decides all questions 
relating to letters. It has assumed dictatorship over the language, and its 
opinions are stamped with the seal of authority. In 1817 it attacked the dis- 
ciples and imitators of the Abbé Delille for not writing Freneh after the pat- 
tern which it approved. In 1826 it bore down upon those who favored the 
new school of literature called Romantisme, to which, among others, Théo- 
phile Gautier, Henri Beyle, and Victor Hugo belonged. In throwing down 
the glove and combating them, the Academy assumed to itself orthodoxy in 
literature. Light from any other quarter was sectarianism. Beyle (Stendhal) 
wrote: “The President of the Academy has said it—I am a sectarian.” The 
President was Auger, and of the forty it was he who fought the Romantics 
with the most zeal—a veritable Saul. The ending of the man was in singwar 
contradiction to is opinions and his life. A defender of rules and order, he 
nbandoned them by throwing himself from the Bridge of Arts into the Seine, 
and his body was afterward found near the shore at Meulan. 

The first breach in the barrier of orthodoxy with which the Academy had 
surrounded itself was made in the election of Lamartine to one of the vacant 
chairs of the forty. This was the first triumph of the Romantics, for the poct 
wis one of their high priests. Auger had-committed suicide anterior to this, 
nnd he was thus saved the pain of beholding the first defeat of the Classics. 
Notwithstanding the opening made by Lamartine, another leader in the same 
school, Hugo, did not effect an entrance until ten or twelve years afterward. 
The question of Romantisme has long since been put to rest, and the Academy 
for a number of years has had no more exciting topic—save the elections— 
than the interminable dictionary. 

In these elections the results occasionally surprise a portion of the acade- 
micians as well as the public. When Littré first presented himself, his elec- 
tion seemed to have been assured in advance, for the majority of the forty 
were clearly in favor of him. Sainte-Beuve—who delighted in giving a thrust 
to Dupanloup, the Bishop, when the occasion offered—said that * the Acade- 
my had counted without the intervention from on high, and that the Holy 
Ghost descended and suddenly set to work as in a conclave.” In a word, the 
Bishop denounced Littré with tongue and pen, and personally urged each 
academician to vote against him, and his efforts for the time were attended 
with success. 

Considering that it is the main object of the existence of the Academy to 
protect and encourage distinguished men of letters by taking them into its bo- 
som, it is remarkable how many nobodies it has taken unto itself, and how 
many men of mark it has rejected. The present forty deplore the action of 
their predecessors in reference to the election of mediocrities to the exclusion 
of the gifted, and they are guilty of the same thing with which they reproach 
their elders. The following named men were never invited to a seat in the 
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Academy: Descartes, Malebranche, Molitre, Pascal, J. B. Rousseau, Bayle, 
Saint-Simon, La Rochefoucauld, Le Sage, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Diderot, 
Mirabeau, Beaumarchais, André Chénier, Lamennais, Honoré Balzac, Béran- 
ger, Michelet, Alexandre Dumas, Sr., Théophile Gautier. Of these, however, 
Béranger was assured of his election in advance if he would take the necessa- 
ry steps, but he declined. Most of the others named have knocked, not once, 
but several times, in each case, and ineffectually. Among contemporaries, if 
women were entitled to seats, George Sand should certainly have one; there 
sare others whose claims may not be as strong as hers from a literary point of 
view, but who would not be out of place in the Academy, such as Louis Blanc, 
Veuiilot, Jules Simon, Emile de Girardin, and J. J. Weiss, whom I would 
place on the second line, and Taine and Renan on the first. 

A seat in the Academy is toa man of letters what the baton of marshal 
is to the soldier; yet those who reach it are subjected to a trial hardly compat- 
ible with its dignified character. The Academy does not elect a man unless 
he presents himself as a candidate, which means that he must call on each of 
the forty and solicit his vote. Even if the candidate is sure of his election, he 
is held to comply with the usage. Where there is little chance of success, the 
candidate is often encouraged through that French politeness which cannot say 
no. Occasionally he is subjected to a little catechism in a general way in re- 
ference to his claims. One candidate thus questioned said that he had made a 
book on the Babylonian arch. ‘ What!” exclaimed the academician; “I 
published one on that subject in 1827.” The other had not seen it. ‘You 
have not seen it?” returned the immortal indignantly. The candidate meant 
to say that he had seen it and read it with much interest. ‘ Then, sir,’ ob- 
served the academician, “ since I exhausted the subject, you have plagiarized 
me—you are on the worse horn of the dilemma. I bid you good morning, sir.” 

Academicians are as susceptible to flattery as other men, and the c:ndi- 
date who goes heartily into the canvas endeavors to get an idea of all the 
books which they have written, to be able to talk about them with some intel- 
ligence. This is an ungrateful task, as one can fancy. Musty volumes out 
of date, which fell still-born into the world at the time of publication, on such 
themes as the ** Topography of the Tomb of the Kings” and the ‘* Sarcopha- 
gus of Herod,” must be hunted up and gone through with. Man is apt to 
gauge other men’s knowledge by his own; hence, when an applicant knows 
nothing of the “ Sarcophagus of Herod,” to which the academician has devoted 
his life, he is an ignoramus; if he knows something about the ancient king’s 
stone coffin, the bridge of sighs may be converted into the bridge of joy. 

Philarétte Chasles, a witty savant, for a long time correspondent of the 
London “ Atheneum,” was asked why he gave up trying to be niched in the 
Mazarin temple. ‘It is very simple,” answered he; ‘the last selections 
were enough for me—taxidermic business. J'ai compris qu’on n’empaillait 
pas les vivants. Et je veux vivre.” 

Beranger said that the Academy was devoted to mediocrity, adding, ** Les 
nbats-jours ont haine du soleil; which was characteristically scornful con- 
cerning a privileged class, and hardly half true. 

According to academic gossip, as one of those who live forever was de- 
scending his stairway he encountered his porter, who was waxing the stairs. 
With a smile of Mephistopheles he said to the waxer, “* Make it as slippery 
as you can; Iam to be annoyed with candidates to-day, and if two or tree 
break their necks, their fate may possibly deter others.” A candidate, over- 
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hearing him, hurried off, returned, strewed the stairway with ashes, and left 
a card under the academician’s door, on which was written, ‘* X——, candidate, 
who, desiring to be immortal, does not want to break his neck.” 

Epigrams have been made on the Academy and the academicians ever 
since it became the institution that it is—some innocent and some with a 
sting. The words of one of its ancient members, D’Alembert, still hold 
good: “ The French Academy is an object of ambition, secret or avowed, of 
nearly every man of letters—even of those who make wicked epigrams against 
it.” Voltaire was one of those who made it the subject of some of his sharp- 
est witticisms; others, such as Montesquieu and Boileau, also wrote epigram- 
matic lines against it. And it is worthy of remark that when those who have 
attacked this body for its faults become part of it, they fall into the academical 
groove, and do as the others do; their animosities burn out, and they take the 
institution into their hearts—Victor Hugo, however, being an exception in not 
accepting and assuming its manners and opinions. The French are not 2 pa- 
tient’ people, but they all have patience to wait for a vacancy in the Mazarin 
palace, and to hope for it as long as they live. 

The Academy has a good effect on those who are outside of it in stimulat- 
ing them to work to get into it; but once within, there is general letting up 
in the way of labor, and it is to be feared that much of their time is passed in 
the inactivity of declining faculties, for most of them are very old, out of the 
actual currents of thought, and living so much in the past as hardly to know 
names that are on everybody’s lips. Old men do not easily learn new things. 
The candidate goes into severe training, and if he wins, seeks repose in his 
academic chair. The heights once scaled, the Excelsior business loses its 
charm. His talent, having received the official seal from the highest tribunal 
in the land, must henceforth pass current. Besides, when he reaches the cov- 
eted place, he is often so advanced in years that the effort in getting there ex- 
hausts him. 

Asis generally known, the chief business of the Academy, as enjoined by the 
State and put forth by itself, is the composition of the national Dictionary, 
but it has not published one for nearly forty years. There has been much 
talk about the forthcoming book, but so far the Academy is only in the be- 
ginning of the alphabet, probably not beyond G or H; and if no more pro- 
gress is made in the future than in the past, the probabilities are that few of 
the present members of the Academy will live to see it completed. 

The election of Littré to a seat was an episode in the history of the Acad- 
emy. As has already been said, the first time he presented himself he was 
defeated, after which he signified his desire to retire forever from the aca- 
demic field, but he was not suffered to carry out his design. Years ago, Littré, 
seeing the little progress that was being made in the composition of the Dic- 
tionary of the Academy, diligently set to work by himself, and to-day his 
dictionary is published in four large volumes, the most complete work of the 
kind ever printed in France, and which even his enemies, with Dupanloup at 
their head, are obliged to acknowledge as the highest lexical authority. He 
is the editor of a scientific magazine, and its chief contributor. The leading 
object in the foundation of the Academy being the purification and perfection 
of the language, his claims were too strong to be passed by, and his name was 
again brought forward. The principal opposition to him came from the clerical 
party, on account of his positivist doctrines, accepting as he does the Dar- 
winian theory of the origin of man. Those not of the clerical party—and in 
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this public opinion was with them—held that a man’s creed had nothing to do 
with the question of his fitness for membership in a purely literary association, 
and the French Dr. Johnson was pushed to the front, to take his chances with 
the rest. 

That militant Christian, Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, headed the clerical 
party and confronted Littré at the threshold, but there was no withstanding 
this leviathan. In vain the prelate cried out that the hall would be polluted 
by the presence of-a free-thinker. In he went, in spite of others and in spite 
of himself, from sheer weight. Then went up to heaven that solemn oath of 
Dupanloup, that he would never cross the threshold of the Mazarin hotel as 
long as this walking encyclopedia sat inside of it. The leviathan took his 
seat with equanimity, his mind probably dwelling en verbal roots or the prin- 
ciples of evolution, while the fuming and belligerent Bishop took his oath. 
Littré, with apparent unconsciousness, in the language of the New York Ga- 
vroche, sat down on Dupanloup. 

This Gallic Jolinson is the Fact of the Academy. There is no getting round 
him or over him. His dictionary having shown him to be the superior of any 
other academician in this kind of work, the company could not do otherwise 
than place him on the committee for the composition of what is usually called 
the Dictionary—always with a capital D—which is considered an honor among 
academicians, a chieftaincy among chiefs, but which Littré fails to appre- 
ciate. To expect his cooperation seems to imply that there is incompleteness 
and imperfection in the work he has finished; it is like inviting a man to eat 
who has just risen from the table. It is probable that he takes this view 
of it, for he has not attended a meeting of the committee for a long time, or 
even of the Academy except to vote for a candidate he favors. When he does 
go, his appearance is a reproach to the Academy, for he represents four great 
volumes of lexical labor which should have been performed long since by the 
forty. 

The journals and pictorials occasionally satirize him on account of his 
Darwinian views. On the day of his election to the Academy, one of them 
said that there were movements of alégresse and much chattering among the 
monkeys of the Garden of Plants; another averred that he was much affected 
when he heard of the death of an orang-outang in the Acclimation Garden. 
Several times the comic sheets have caricatured his features into a resem- 
blance with these animals. One candidate for the Academy asks Littré’s 
concierge how he shall approach him to get his vote, and he answers, “ Go to 
him on all fours.” This is rather cheap wit, but it amuses many. 

The man of letters of an éclatant talent, bearing the seal of popularity, is 
not in favor among academicians, as a rule. Such a one has been in the 
fight and given blows and made enemies, and this is where their practice of- 
ten falls short of their profession, for they profess to crown the victor in every 
departinent of letters. When Victor Hugo first offered himself, in the zenith 
of his fume, he was defeated by an unknown man named Emmanuel Dupaty ; 
when De Vigny presented himself, he was beaten by another of the unknown 
called M. Empis. The greatest orator of the French pulpit is Loyson, better 
known as the Pere Hyacinthe, and he is not of the forty. The most gifted 
writer on Biblical and Oriental literature is Renan, and it is doubtful if he 
will ever sit in the Academy. Hippolyte Taine and Edmond About stand at 
the head of their respective branches of art, and neither belongs to it. The 
Academy possesses the first historians in Guizot and Thiers, the first poet in 
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Victor Hugo, the first political orator in Jules Favre, the first draniatic author 
in Emile Augier, the first critic in Jules Janin; and what follows is mostly 
second to what is outside of it. 

The kind of man most acceptable to this company is not acclaimed of the 
people, but is known of a few plodding classics—one who has no noisy sur- 
roundings—none of the cymbals and trumpets of popularity; a digger in 
Greek rvots or the author of a work on the Greek participle, or several essays 
in the “Revue des Deux Mondes” on the ‘‘ Cause of the Decline of Roman 
Eloquence ”; a scholar and a purist; one who has never broken with the past 
in religion or politics, never put on the armor and battled for a new idea; re- 
spectable in morality and attainments, respectable in his commerce and mode 
of life; a man of order and conventionality, for whom everything in life is 
classified according to accepted rules, and to whom expansion is unknown. 
A person of this description has a better chance fur wearing the coat of em- 
broidered green than any genius of the nation. 

One can understand that the Academy, composed chiefly of such an ele- 
ment, could have but little sympathy with a man like the elder Dumas, and 
why it rejected him. The great, overgrown boy, with his tropical nature, his 
careless and irregular life made up of good and bad, was too far from the 
academical model, and rejection was a matter of course. The prim elders 
would have been turned out of their groove had he been in their midst. In 
a moment of hilarity he would have slapped a neighbor on the back; in an 
expansive mood he would have embraced him on both cheeks; impecunious 
days came upon him so often that he would have ended by borrowing from all 
of his colleagues. Worst of all, he had genius. Impossible to give a chair 
to such a Bohemian. 

At the last election three vacant chairs were filled, and one of these was 
assigned to the son of the author of the ‘* Count of Monte Cristo,” on the first 
ballot, by twenty-two votes. That he was elected so easily was not so much 
owing to his own claims as those of his father. It was a thorn in the side of 
the elder as long as he lived, that he was refused admittance to the Mazarin 
hotel, and the twenty-two academicians strove to make amends to the father 
through the son. When the name of Alexandre Dumas the younger was 
presented in the canvass which precedes an election, some of the venerable 
academicians, who in the way of literature usually confine themselves to 
classie roots and the subtilties of the Dictionary, took up such plays as the 
“Dame aux Camélias,” ‘ Demi-Monde,” ‘ Monsieur Alphonse,” and * Les 
Idées de Madame Aubray,” and read them for the first time. This perusal, as 
may be imagined, was hardly advantageous to the author, whose eccentric 
morality is well known; notwithstanding, the idea of doing justice to the fa- 
ther had taken such hold on their minds that objection of all kinds was waived. 
It was urged in his favor, aside from his opinions, that the form was always 
good—in short, that he was an artist; and this was the best and only reason 
that could be offered in his behalf. 

Before the vote was taken, Victor Hugo, after an absence of twenty-three 
years, crossed the Bridge of Arts—called by unsuccessful candidates the Bridge 
of Sighs—and entered the temple of fame with a certain theatrical effect. As 
he crossed the threshold, the president of the Academy, who had never seen 
him, asked, ** Whom have I the honor of addressing?” ‘ Victor Hugo,” was 
the response as he passed into the body of the building, where all tlie acade- 
micians rose and uncovered as a mark of respect. He went, after this long 
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absence, to cast his vote for Alexandre Dumas as a tribute to the memory of 
his friend the father, who had fought with him in the battle of the Romantics 
in 1830, and who had been one of the most vigorous champions of the literary 
reform which it inaugurated. 

When the ballot was taking place, one of the unknown academicians was 
urged to vote for the author of the * Dame aux Camélias,” and he did so, but 
with reluctance, saying * that he did not mind so much voting for Dumas as he 
did to the gueve behind him.” What did he mean by the tail? ‘ The Sardous 
and all that,” was the answer, which at this hour he probably regrets, for 
Francisque Sarcey, hearing of it, impaled him with his critic’s spear, and held 
him before the Parisian public. ‘That you are something, being a member 
of the Academy, I admit; that you are somebody, I deny; and that you should 
look down on a man who has made the ‘ Pattes de Mouche’ and the ‘ Patrie,’ 
I consider to be the most preposterous of academical presumption,” was one 
of the critic’s sentences; which was a defence from an unlooked-for quarter, 
for Sardou has received several severe thrusts from the same pen. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the day will come when Sarcey will regret his 
attack on the academician—the day when he in turn presents himself for ad- 
mittance to the Academy, and knocks at the door of the impaled man to obtain 
his vote. 

I think few American readers have ever heard of Caro, and still fewer of 
Mézivres, the two who were elected at the same time as Alexandre Dumas. 
They «re both after the academical model which has been described, and pro- 
fessors at the Sorbonne. Caro is of the highest type of mediocrity, and one 
of the staff of writers of the ** Revue des Deux Mondes,” a man who has made 
the most of the talents confided to him. One of his volumes, entitled ** Etudes 
morales sur le Temps présent,” was crowned by the Academy in 1855. His 
other works have had a limited circulation. Meézicres is almost entirely un- 
known in the literary world of France. It was left to the Academy to discover 
him, and crown him with immortality. He must have written something to 
entitle him to the suffrages of a majority, but what it is has not yet trans- 
pired. 

The singular feature in connection with these two newly made academi- 
cians is, that Hippolyte Taine was a candidate at the same time and was re- 
jected. Although Dupanloup is voluntarily outside of the Academy, he still 
exercises considerable influence over its deliberations, and it is directed 
against Positivism, Protestantism, and Republicanism. The political opinion 
in the Academy is generally in favor of monarchy, and in the clerical party it 
is the strongest. It is the constant effort of the clerical party to impose reli- 
gious obligations on those who seek academical honors—in a word, to exact 
that the applicant shall be of their religious faith as a primary condition of 
admission. Were its zeal not held in check, it would turn the Academy into 
an ecclesiastical institution. 

The influence of Dupanloup’s friends was manifest in this election, and 
showed to what extent religion got the upper hand of art. An avowed Posi- 
tivist like Taine, presented under the auspices and protection of Guizot, was 
naturally objectionable. His materialistic doctrines assumed such colossal 
proportions, that they could see nothing behind them or beside them. They 
regarded and judged him strictly in his character as a Positivist. Whether he 
is what he is alleged to be was, of course, not a question for them to deter- 
mine. The only one for them to decide was whether his claims as « man of 
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letters were greater than those of the other candidates, and this is exactly the 
question which did not occupy them. 

Sainte-Beuve, who held views somewhat similar to those of Taine, met 
with strong opposition from the same quarter, but succeeded in surmounting 
it, Which leads one to infer that this party is now stronger in the Academy 
than it was at the time of Sainte-Beuve’s admission. 

Had public opinion been consulted, Edmond About and Hippolyte Taine 
would certainly have been designated for the seats to which the two profes- 
sors were elected. About did not present himself, but had he done so he 
would doubtless have met the same fate as Taine, and for the same reason— 
want of orthodoxy. After George Sand, he is the first novelist of his country, 
yet were he to enter the lists, say with a second-class novelist like Paul 
Féval, he would probably be defeated. Féval did offer his name, but with- 
drew it at the last moment, lest he might stand in the way of his friend Du- 
mas; it is probable, however, that he will come forward again when another 
vacancy occurs. He has not written anything that will live, nor been con- 
spicuous in any kind of literary warfare, and such abstention appears to be a 
recommendation in the estimation of the Academy. 

Louis Blane has always refused to offer his name, but his brother Charles 
Blane, author of a valuable work on the fine arts, was an unsuccessful candidate. 
J.J. Weiss, also, a rising critic who walks in the footsteps of Jules Junin, and 
who received ten votes. Besides, an unknown name under the patronage of 
Guizot. In former times, whoever had the protection of Guizot was pretty sure 
of success, but this election showed his influence in the Academy to have very 
much declined, 

From its connection with the State, this body feels the effect of political 
pressure, and occasionally gives way to it, as under the Empire, when it 
elected Emile Ollivier, who had no other literary claim than an ordinary vol- 
ume entitled “The Nineteenth of January”; but he was Premier of the Gov- 
ernment, and received a round majority. Subsequent events proving that he 
did not excel in the character of statesman, for which he was chosen, the 
Academy afterward regretted its action. The fall of the Empire and the 
flight of Ollivier to Italy prevented his official recognition and reception. 
Thus, the formalities necessary to the occupation of his seat have not yet been 
conyplied with, for when he did return to France the presefhtation speech which 
he prepared for his invuguration was found to contain, according to Guizot, 
indiscreet political references, and the Academy, by a strong majority, post- 
poned his reception. It did not do so, however, before recommending him to 
change or modify the portions of his speech objected to, but he stoutly and 
curtly refused. Upon this, it postponed further proceedings in his case, and 
he is to-day in the singular position of one who is a member of the Academy 
without the right of participating in its deliberations.* One feature of the re- 
jected discourse is a panegyric on the late Emperor, which a strong majority 
of the forty think is out of place, especially in the present temper of the 
French nation. M. Ollivier probably feels that some sort of rehabilitation is 
necessary, even in his own party, and he desires to make public act of his 
faith in Bonapartist principles, by proclaiming his adhesion to the dynasty. in 
a place where he is sure to be heard, like the Mazarin hotel. He is proba- 
bly not disinclined, either, to undergo a little martyrdom caused by his pub- 


* Since this article was written the Academy has admitted M. Ollivier to a seat, waiving the 
usual ceremony of a reception, 
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lished adherence to principle and consequent sacrifice of academic honors. 
Notwithstanding his disastrous ending under the Empire, M. Ollivier is still 
believed to be ambitious of political distinction; and in the event of the reés- 
tublishment of the old government, this eulogy of the late Emperor is a good 
point d’appui for another venture. On the other hand, the Academy is espe- 
cially exacting in the case of Ollivier because he is a political failure. 

Ollivier had the misfortune to make a blunder as minister, which Talley- 
rand tells us is worse than a crime; and not only to inake it, but to commemo- 
rate it with a phrase which is now buckled on his back, to be borne as long as 
he lives. Before the beginning of hostilities with Prussia, he said, on behalf 
of the Government, that he was ready to undertake the war “ with a light 
heart”; and when this expression was contrasted with the terrible events 
which followed, it was generally denounced as ill-timed levity. Thus, he is 
often called the minister ‘ au coeur léger,” without any other designation. 

After a long resistance, the Academy was captivated by the Empire, its op- 
position being manifested in its election of Jules Favre, and its capture by 
that of Ollivier, whose instrumentality in the so-called liberalization ef the 
Empire was rewarded with a fauteuil by twenty-six votes, in a vote of twenty- 
eight members, showing how completely the society had become governmen- 
tal. The choice was not so much an honor to the minister as a tribute to the 
Emperor, for the minister had deserted his republican principles in a way to 
forfeit the general respect. The imposing fabric of a liberal Empire, at the 
first rude thrust from a foreign power, as we know, fell with a crash, and the 
frightened Ollivier fled from its ruins and the indignation of a people under a 
changed government to a foreign country, where he dwelt for four years in 
expixtion of the part he took in bringing on a war for which the French na- 
tion was unprepared. When, on the return of tranquillity, he asked for the 
seat which had been voted him, the Academy felt that it had committed a 
grave mistake in 1870, and desired to smuggle the new academician in through 
the back door as silently as possible, and thus make the best of a bad job; but 
the man “au coeur léger” liked to be talked about, and he wrote his speech 
to this end, and the academical design was frustrated. Then followed the vote 
of postponement by which Ollivier remains an academician in partibus. 

It would have been wiser in the Academy to have allowed him to pro- 
nounce his discourse and take his seat, with the vanity which characterizes 
him, for he would soon have been forgotten; but M. Guizot, hot-headed in 
spite of great age, could not keep still, and he became the spokesman ef the 
general dissatisfuetion. Then followed the action which showed that the 
Academy of 1874 was ashamed of the Academy of 1870. The moral of all 
this is that the people of the Mazarin palace should never have anything to do 
with politics; yetif the chief minister of what was considered a well-establish- 
ed government were to present himself anew, they would probably repeat 
and do again what they said and did in 1870. 

In England or the United States this society would have continued to exist 
without connection with the State, but in France this seems impossible. In- 
dividual initiative is contrary to the spirit and the laws of the nation, and 
whenever a movement assumes any importance, it is taken charge of by the 
government. Nothing may flourish without the seal of the State, and each 
administration has generally succeeded in opening the doors of the Academy 
for one or more of its political favorites, without much regard to their fitness, 
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and to the exclusion of men who, from their talents and their work, have had 
a legitimate claim to the seats usurped by the politicians. 

The other members of the Academy who have not been named are as fol- 
lows: The Duke d’Aumale, who has written two or three passable books; 
Autran, called by his admirers the French Dryden, from having written the 
“Fille d’Eschyle”; Barbier, who was elected for having composed the “Jam- 
bes,” over forty years ago; Claude Bernard, a professor, and writer in the 
** Revue des Deux Mondes”; Duke de Broglie, the present premier of the Mac- 
Mahon government; De Carné, a satellite of Guizot; De Champigny, an in- 
offensive compiler, out of politeness called a historian; Cuvillier-Fleury, the 
preceptor of the Prince, and the antagonist of Sainte-Beuve, whose death has 
left him without an occupation; Doucet, a highly finished mediocrity; Du- 
fuure, a distinguished advocate and minister under the Thiers government; 
Duvergier de Hauranne, the president, and an academician after the academic 
model; De Falloux, a pale reflection of Montalembert; Octave Feuillet, who 
has well earned his place; D’Haussonville, a brother-in-law of the Duke de 
Broglie, and an academician after the usual model; Laprade, a character 
made up of neutral tints; Legouvé, a mediocre dramatic author; Loménie, 
elected for his ** Portraits Contemporains,” an ordinary work; Marmier, a 
traveller and translator of Norwegian literature; Mignet, a historian; Nisard, 
one of the littérateurs of the Ecole Normale; the Duke de Noailles, who owes 
his place ostensibly to his “ History of Madame de Maintenon,” but really 
to his position as a grand signor; Patin, a professor, and the perpetual secre- 
tary; Rousset, another unknown historian; S. de Sacy, formerly chief editor 
of the “ Débats”; Jules Sandeau, the novelist and dramatic author; Saint- 
tené Taillandier, a writer of the ** Revue des Deux Mondes,” and one of the 
Voltairian group of the Ecole Normale; and Viel-Castel, a dull histerian of 
the Restoration. 

ALBERT RHODES. 
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MAY live long, but some old days 
Of dear, deep joy akin to pain— 
Some suns that set on woodland ways 
Will never rise for me again : 
By shining sea, and glad, green shore 
That frolic waves ran home to kiss, 
Some words I ieard that nevermore 
Will thrill me with their mystic bliss. 


O love! still throbs your living heart— 
You have not crossed death’s sullen 
tide. 
A ‘leeper deep holds us apart : 
We were more near if you had 
died— 


If you had died in those old days 
When light was on the shining sea, 

And all the fragrant woodland ways 
Were paths of hope for you and me. 


Dead leaves are in those woodland ways— 
Cold are the lips that use to kiss : 

*Twere idle to recall those days, 
Or sigh for all that vanished bliss ! 

Do you still wear your old-time grace, 
And charm new Joves with ancient 

wiles? 

Could I but watch your faithless face, 

I'd know the meaning of your smiles. 
Louise CuanpLER Mouton. 
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LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


————- 


OT even the proverbial stoicism of the red man was sufficient to con- 
ceal the chagrin and disappointment recognizable in every lineamenf 
of the countenances of both Satanta and Lone Wolf when they discovered 
that all their efforts at deception had not only failed, but left them prisoners in 
our hands. Had we been in doubt as to whether their intention had really 
been to leave us in the lurch or not, all doubt would have been dispelled by a 
slight circumstance which soon after transpired. As I before stated, we had 
almost reached Fort Cobb, which was our destination for the time being. 
The chiefs who had already made their escape now became anxious in regard 
to the non-arrival in their midst of Satanta and Lone Wolf. The delay of 
the last two could not be satisfactorily accounted for. Something must have 
gone amiss. 

Again was stratagem resorted to. We were marching along without in- 
terruption or incident to disturb our progress, such of us as were at the 
head of the column keeping watchful eyes upon our two swarthy prisoners, 
who rode sullenly at our sides, and whose past career justified us in attrib- 
uting to them the nerve and daring necessary to induce an effort to secure 
their liberty should there be the slightest probability of success. Suddenly 
a mounted Indian appeared far away to our right, and approached us at a gal- 
lop until almost within rifle range, when halting his well-trained pony upon a 
little hillock which answered his purpose, he gracefully detached the scar- 
let blanket he wore, and began waving it ina peculiar but regular man- 
ner. Both chiefs looked anxiously in the direction of the warrior, then merely 
glanced toward me as if to see if I had also observed this last arrival; but too 
proud to speak or prefer a request, they rode silently on, apparently indiffer- 
ent to what might follow. Turning to Romeo, who rode in rear, I directed 
him to inquire of the chiefs the meaning of the signals which the warrior was 
evidently endeavoring to convey to them. Satanta acted as spokesman, and 
replied that the warrior in sight was his son, and that the latter was signal- 
ling to him that he had something important to communicate, and desired 
Satanta to ride out and join him. 

To have seen the innocent and artless expression of countenance with 
which Satanta made this announcement, one would not have imagined that 
the son had been sent as a decoy to cover the escape of the father, and that 
the latter had been aware of this fact from the first However, I pretended to 
humor Satanta. Of course there was no objection to his galloping out to 
where his son awaited him, because, as he said, that son was, and for good 
reason perhaps, unwilling to gallop in to where his father was. But if Sa- 
tanta was so eager to see and communicate with his son, there should be no 
objection to the presence of a small escort—not that there existed doubts in 
my mind as to Satanta’s intention to return to us, because no such doubt ex- 
isted. I was positively convinced that once safely beyond our reach, the 
place at the head of the column, which had known him for a few brief hours, 
would know him no more forever. I told Romeo to say to Satanta that he 
might ride across the plain to where his son was, and not only that, but sev- 
eral of us would do ourselves the honor to volunteer as his escort. 
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The most careless observer would have detected the air of vexation with 
which Satanta turned his pony’s head, and taking me at my word started to 
meet his son. A brisk gallop soon brought us to the little hillock upon which 
Satanta’s son awaited us. He was there, a tall, trimly built, warrior-like 
young fellow of perhaps twenty, and bore himself while in our presence as if 
he would have us to understand he was not only the son of a mighty chief, 

“put some day would wear that title himself. What was intended to be gained 
by the interview did not become evident, as the presence of Romeo pre- 
vented any conversation between father and son looking to the formation of 
plans for escape. Questions were asked and answered as to where the village 
was, and in regard to its future movements, but nothing satisfactory either to 
Satanta or his captors was learned from the young warrior. Finally, I sug- 
gested to Satanta that as we only intended to proceed a few miles further, 
being then in the near vicinity of Fort Cobb, and would there encam» for 
an indefinite period, his son had better accompany us to camp, where Lone 
Wolf and Satanta would be informed what was to be required of them and 
tLeir people, and then, after conferring with each other, the two chiefs could 
send Satanta’s son to the village with any message which they might desire 
to transmit to their people. At the same time I promised the young warrior 
good treatment, with permission to go and come as he chose, and in no man- 
ner to be regarded or treated as a prisoner. 

This proposition seemed to strike the Indians favorably, and much to my 
surprise, knowing the natural suspicion of the Indian, the young warrior 
readily consented to the plan, and at once placed himself in our power. 
Turning our horses’ heads, we soon resumed our places at the head of the 
column, the three Indians riding in silence, brooding, no doubt, over plans 
looking to their freedom. 

By way ofa slight digression from the main narrative, I will here remark that 
during the prolonged imprisonment of the two chiefs, Satanta’s son became 
a regular visitor to our camp, frequently becoming the bearer of important 
messages from the chiefs to their villages, and in time he and I, apparently, 
became firm friends. He was an excellent shot with the rifle. Satanta said 
he was the best in the tribe, and frequently, when time hung heavily on my 
hands, and [ felt a desire for recreation, he and I took our rifles, and, after pass- 
ing beyond the limits of camp, engaged in a friendly match at target prac- 
tice, » much more agreeable mode of testing our skill as marksmen than by 
using each other as a target. 

Satanta had exhibited no little gratification when I first engaged to shoot 
with his son, and as the lodge in which he was kept a closely guarded prisoner 
wus on my route in returning from target practice to my tent, I usually stop- 
ped a few moments in his lodge to exchange passing remarks. He was evidently 
disappointed when informed as to the result of the first trial with our rifles, 
that his son had come off only second best; and numerous were the explana- 
tions which his fertile mind suggested as the causes leading to this result—a 
result which in the eyes of the Indian assumed far greater importance than 
would ordinarily be attached to it by white men. As we had agreed to have 
frequent contests of this kind, Satanta assured me that his son would yet prove 
himself the better man. Each meeting, however, only resulted as the first, 
although by varying the distance every opportunity was given for a fair test. 
Finally, when all other explanations had failed, Satanta thought he had discov- 
ered the real obstacle to the success of his son, by ascribing superior qualities to 
my rifle as compared with the one used by him. Fairness on my part then re- 
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quired that I should offer the young warrior the use of my rifle, and that I 
should use his in the next match; a proposition which was at once accepted, 
and, as if to be better prepared to make an excellent score, my rifle was soon 
in his hands and undergoing the critical inspection and manipulation of trig- 
ger, sights, etc., which always suggest themselves the moment an experienced 
marksman finds a new rifle in his hands. The following day we engaged as 
usual in rifle practice, he with my rifle, I with his. I frankly confess that 
having entered into the contest from the first with as much zest and rivalry as 
even my dusky competitor could lay claim to, and having come off victor in 
the preceding contests, I was not entirely free from anxiety lest the change in 
rifles might also change the result, and detract, in the eyes of the Indians at 
least, from my former successes. On this occasion, as on all previous ones, 
we were alone, and consequently we were our own judges, umpire, and 
referee. Greatly to my satisfaction, my good fortune enabled me to make 
a better score than did my opponent, and this result seemed to settle his 
opinion finally as to our relative merits as marksmen. I attached no little 
importance to these frequent and friendly meetings between Satanta’s son and 
myself. Any superiority in the handling or use of weapons, in horseback ex- 
ercises, or in any of the recognized manly sports, is a sure stepping-stone in 
obtaining for the possessor the highest regard of the red man. 

Upon our arrival at Fort Cobb, the day of the seizure of the two chiefs, 
Lone Wolf and Satanta, we selected a camp with a view of remaining at that 
point during the negotiations which were to be conducted with the various 
tribes who were still on the war path. So far as some of the tribes were con- 
cerned, they were occupying that equivocal position which enabled them to 
class themselves as friendly and at the same time engage in hostilities. This 
may sound ambiguous, but is easily explained. The chiefs and old men, with 
the women and children of the tribe, were permitted to assemble regularly at 
the agency near Fort Cobb, and as regularly were bountifully supplied with 
food and clothing sufficient for all their wants; at the same time the young 
men, warriors, and war chiefs of the tribe were almost continually engaged in 
making war upon the frontier of northern Texas and southeastern Kansas. 
Indeed, we established the fact, while at or near Fort Cobb, that while my 
command was engaged in fighting the warriors and chiefs of certain tribes at 
the battle of the Washita, the families of these same warriors and chiefs 
were being clothed and fed by the agent of the Government then stationed at 
Fort Cobb. 

Surprising as this may seem, it is not an unusual occurrence. The same 
system has prevailed during the past year. While my command was resist- 
ing the attacks of a large body of warriors on the Yellowstone river last sum- 
mer, the families of many of these warriors, the latter representing seven 
tribes or bands, were subsisting upon provisions and clothed in garments issued 
to them at the regular Indian agencies by the Government. But of this 
more anon, 

The three tribes which became at that time the special objects of our at- 
tention, and with whom we were particularly anxious to establish such rela- 
tions as would prevent in the future a repetition of the murders and outrages 
of which they had so long been guilty, were the Kiowas, Cheyennes, and Ara- 
pahoes; the object being to complete our work by placing these three tribes 
upon reservations where they might be cared for, and at the same time be kept 
under proper surveillance. The Washita campaign had duly impressed them 
with the power and purpose of the Government to inflict punishment upon all 
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who chose to make war; and each tribe, dreading a repetition of the blow upon 
themselves, had removed their villages to remote points where they deemed 
themselves secure from further chastisement. Having Lone Wolfand Satanta, 
the two leading chiefs of the Kiowas, in our hands, we thought that through 
them the Kiowas could be forced to a compliance with the just and reason- 
able demands of the Government, and with the terms of their treaty pro- 
viding for the reservation system. 

All demands upon the Kiowas were communicated by me to Lone Wolf 
and Satanta, under the instructions of General Sheridan, who, although on the 
ground, declined to treat directly with the faithless chiefs. The Kiowas were 
informed that unless the entire tribe repaired to the vicinity of the agency, 
then located not far from Fort Cobb, the war, which had been inaugurated 
with such vigor and effect at the Washita, would be renewed and continued 
until the terms of their treaty had been complied with. This proposition was 
imparted to Lone Wolf and Satanta, and by them transmitted to their tribe, 
through the son of the latter, who acted as a sort of diplomatic courier be- 
tween the Kiowa village and our camp. 

The Kiowas, while sending messages apparently in accord with the propo- 
sition, and seeming to manifest a willingness to come in and locate themselves 
upon their reservation, continued, after the manner of Indian diplomacy, 
to defer from time to time the promised movement. There was every reason 
to believe that, finding the military disposed to temporarily suspend active 
operations, and resort to negotiation, the Kiowas had located their village 
within a short distance of our camp, as Satanta’s son, in going and coming 
with messages from one to the other, easily made the round journey in a 
single day; so that had they been so disposed, the Kiowas could have trans- 
ferred their village to our immediate vicinity, as desired by the military au- 
thorities, in one day. The truth was, however, that while manifesting an ap- 
parent desire to conform to this requirement, as a precedent to final peace, 
they had not intended at any time to keep faith with the Government, but, by 
a pretended acquiescence in the proposed arrangement, secure the release of 
the two head chiefs, Lone Wolf and Satanta, and then hasten, with the entire 
village, to join forces with the other two tribes, the Cheyennes and Arapahves, 
who were then represented as being located somewhere near the source of 
Red river, and on the border of the Llano Estacado, or Staked Plain, a region 
of country supposed to be impenetrable by civilized man. Every promise of 
the Kiowas to come in was always made conditional upon the prior release 
of Lone Wolf and Satanta. 

Their efforts to procrastinate or evade a fulfilment of their part of the 
agreement finally exhausted the forbearance which thus far had prompted 
none but the mildest measures on the part of the military authorities, in the 
efforts of the latter to bring about a peaceful solution of existing difficulties. 
It had become evident that, instead of intending to establish relations of per- 
manent peace and friendship with the whites, the majority of the tribe were 
only waiting the release of Lone Wolf and Satanta to resume hostilities, or at 
least to more firmly ally themselves with the extremely hostile tribes then oc- 
cupying the head waters of Red river. 

Spring was approaching, when the grass would enable the Indians to re- 
cuperate their ponies, which, after the famished condition to which winter 
usually reduced them, would soon be fleet and strong, ready to do duty on the 
war path. It was therefore indispensable that there should be no further delay in 
the negotiations, which had been needlessly prolonged through several weeks, 
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General Sheridan promptly decided upon the terms of his ultimatum. Like 
most of the utterances of that officer, they were brief and to the point. I re- 
member the day and the circumstances under which they were given. The 
General and myself were standing upon opposite sides of a rude enclosure 
which surrounded the space immediately about his tent, composed of a single 
line of rough poles, erected by the unskilled labor of some of the soldiers. 
The day was one of those bright, warm, sunshiny days so frequent in the 
Indian Territory, even in winter. I had left my tent, which was but a few 
paces from that of General Sheridan, to step over and report, as I did al- 
most daily, the latest message from the Kiowas as to their intention to make 
peace. On this occasion, as on all former ones, there was a palpable purpose 
to postpone further action until Lone Wolf and Satanta should be released by 
us. After hearing the oft-repeated excuses of the Kiowas, General Sheridan 
communicated his resolve to me in substance as follows: ‘ Well, Custer, 
these Kiowas are endeavoring to play us false. Their object is to occupy us 
with promises until the grass enables them to go where they please and 
make war if they choose. We have given them every opportunity to come in 
and enjoy the protection of the Government, if they so desired. They are 
among the worst Indians we have to deal with, and have been guilty of 
untold murders and ontrages, at the same time they were being fed and 
clothed by the Government. These two chiefs, Lone Wolf and Satanta, have 
forfeited their lives over and over again. They could now induce their peo- 
ple to come in and become friendly if they chose to exert their influence in 
that direction. This matter has gone on long enough, and must be stopped, 
as we have to look after the other tribes before spring overtakes us. You 
can inform Lone Wolf and Satanta that we shall wait until sundown to-mor- 
row for their tribe to come in; if by that time the village is not here, Lone 
Wolf and Satanta will be hung, and the troops sent in pursuit of the village.” 

This might be regarded as bringing matters to a crisis. I proceeded di- 
rectly to the lodge in which Lone Wolf and Satanta were prisoners, accompa- 
nied by Romeo as interpreter. I found the two chiefs reclining lazily upon 
their comfortable, if not luxurious couches of robes. Satanta’s son was also 
present. After a few preliminary remarks, I introduced the subject which 
was the occasion of my visit, by informing the chiefs that I had just returned 
from General Sheridan's tent, where the question of the failure of the Kiowas 
to comply with their oft-repeated promises had been discussed, and that I had 
been directed to acquaint them with the determination which had been formed 
in regard to them and their people. At this announcement I could see that 
both chiefs became instantly and unmistakably interested in what was being 
said. 

I had so often heard of the proverbial stoicism of the Indian character, that 
it occurred to me that this was a favorable moment for judging how far this 
trait affects their conduct. For it will be readily acknowledged that the com- 
munication which I was about to make to them was one likely, at all events, 
to overturn any self-imposed stolidity which was not deeply impregnated in 
their nature. After going over the subject of the continued absence of the Ki- 
owas from their reservation, their oft-made promises, made only to be violated, I 
told them that they were regarded, as they had a right to be, as the two leading 
and most influential chiefs of the tribe ; that although they were prisoner's, yet so 
powerful were they among the people of their own tribe, that their influence, 
even while prisoners, was greater than that of all the other chiefs combined ; 
hence all negotiations with the Kiowas had been conducted through them, and 
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although they had it in their power, by a single command, to cause a 
satisfactory settlement of existing difficulties to be made, yet so far they had 
failed utterly to exert an influence for peace between their people and the 
Government. The announcement then to be made to them must be regarded 
us final, and it remained with them alone to decide by their action what the 
result should be. In as few words as possible I then communicated to them 
the fate which undoubtedly awaited them in the event of the non-appear- 
unce of their tribe. Until sunset of the following day seemed a very brief 
period, yet I failed to detect the slightest change in the countenance of eitlier 
when told that that would be the extent of their lives if their tribe failed to 
come in. Nota muscle of their warrior-like faces moved. Their eyes neither 
brightened nor quailed; nothing in their actions or appearance gave token 
that anything unusual had been communicated to them. Satanta’s son alone 
of the three seemed to realize that matters were becoming serious, as could 
readily be told by watching his anxious glances, first at his father, then at Lone 
Wolf; but neither spoke. 

Realizing the importance of time, and anxious to bring about a peaceful as 
well as satisfactory termination of our difficulties with the Kiowas, and at the 
sume time to afford every facility to the two captive chiefs to save their oft- 
forfeited lives—for all familiar with their bloody and cruel career would grant 
that they merited death—I urged upon them the necessity of prompt action 
in communicating with their tribe, and pointed to Satanta’s son, who could be 
employed for this purpose. Quickly springing to his feet, and not waiting to 
hear the opinions of the two chiefs, the young warrior rushed from the lodge, 
and was soon busily engaged in tightening the girths of his Indian saddle, 
preparatory to a rapid gallop on his fleet pony. 

In the mean time Lone Wolf and Satanta began exchanging utterances, at 
first slow and measured, in tones scarcely audible. Gradually they seemed to 
realize how desperate was the situation they were in, and how much depended 
upon themselves. Then laying aside the formality which had up to that mo- 
iment characterized their deportment, they no longer appeared as the dignified, 
reserved, almost sullen chiefs, but acted and spoke as would be expected 
of men situated as they were. In less time than I have taken to describe 
the action, Satanta’s handsome son appeared at the entrance of the lodge, 
mounted and in readiness for his ride. Although he seemed by his man- 
ner to incline toward his father as the one who should give him his in- 
structions, yet it was soon apparent that a more correct understanding ex- 
isted between the two captives. Lone Wolf was the head chief of their tribe, 
Satanta the second in rank. The occasion was too important to leave any- 
thing to chance. A message from Satanta might receive prompt attention; a 
command from the head chief could not be disregarded; hence it was that Sa- 
tanta stood aside, and Lone Wolf stepped forward and addressed a few hasty 
but apparently emphatic sentences to the young courier, who was all eager- 
ness to depart on his mission. As Lone Wolf concluded his instructions, and 
the young warrior was gathering up his reins and lariat, and turning his pony 
from the lodge in the direction of the village, Satanta simply added, in an en- 
ergetic tone, ** Hoodle-teh, hoodle-teh” (make haste, make haste); an injunc- 
tion scarcely needed, as the young Indian and his pony were the next moment 
flying across the level plain. 

I then reéntered the lodge with Lone Wolf and Satanta, accompanied by 
Romeo. Through the latter Lone Wolf informed me that he had sent orders 
to the Kiowa village, which was not a day’s travel from us, to pack up and 
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come in as soon as the courier should reach them. At the same time he in- 
formed them of what depended upon their coming. He had also sent for 
Black Eagle, the third chief in rank, to come in advance of the village, bring- 
ing with him a dozen or more of the prominent chiefs. I inquired if he 
felt confident that his people would arrive by the appointed time? He almost 
smiled at the question, and assured me that an Indian would risk everything 
to save a comrade, leaving me to infer that to save their two highest chiefs 
nothing would be permitted to stand in the way. Seeing, perhaps, a look of 
doubt on my face, he pointed to that locality in the heavens which the sun 
would occupy at two o'clock, and said, ‘* Before that time Black Eagle and the 
other chiefs accompanying him will be here; and by that time,” indicating in 
a similar manner sunset, “the village will arrive.” 

No general commanding an army, who had transmitted his orders to his 
corps commanders, directing a movement at daylight the following morning, 
could have exhibited more confidence in the belief that his orders would be 
executed, than did this captive chief in the belief that, although a prisoner in 
the hands of his traditional enemies, his lodge closely guarded on all sides by 
watchful sentinels, his commands to his people would meet with a prompt and 
willing compliance. After a little further conversation with the two chiefs, I 
was preparing to leave the lodge, when Lone Wolf, true to the Indian custom, 
under which an opportunity to beg for something to eat is never permitted to 
pass unimproved, called me back, and said that the next day his principal 
chiefs would visit him, and although he was a prisoner, yet he would be glad 
to be able to entertain them in a manner befitting his rank and importance in 
the tribe, and therefore I was appealed to to furnish the provisions necessary 
to provide a feast for a dozen or more hungry chiefs and their retainers; in 
reply to which modest request I made the heart of Lone Wolf glad, and called 
forth, in his most emphatic as well as delighted manner, the universal word 
of approval, “‘ How,” by informing him that the feast should certainly be pre- 
pared if he only would supply the guests. 

The next day was one of no little interest, and to none more than to the 
two chiefs, who expected to see the first step taken ky their people which 
would terminate in their release from a captivity which had certainly become 
exceedingly irksome, not to mention the new danger which stared them in 
the face. Lone Wolf, however, maintained his confidence, and repeatedly as- 
sured me during the forenoon that Black Eagle and the other chiefs, whom he 
had sent for by name, would arrive not later than two o'clock that day. His 
confidence proved not to be misplaced. The sun had hardly marked the hour 
of one in the heavens, when a small cavalcade was seen approaching in the 
distance from the direction of the Kiowa village. The quick eye of Satanta 
was the first to discover it. A smile of haughty triumph lighted up the coun- 
tenance of Lone Wolf when his attention was called to the approaching party, 
his look indicating that he felt it could not be otherwise: had he not ordered it? 

On they came, first about a dozen chiefs, riding at a deliberate and digni- 
fied pace, they and their ponies richly caparisoned in the most fantastic man- 
ner. The chiefs wore blankets of bright colors, scarlet predominating, with 
here and there a bright green. Each face was painted in brilliant colors, yel- 
low, blue, green, red, black, and combinations of all of them, no two faces 
being ornamented alike, and each new face seeming more horrible than its 
predecessor. The ponies had not been neglected, so far as their outward 
make-up was concerned, eagle feathers and pieces of gaudy cloth being in- 
terwoven in their manes and tails. Following the chiefs rode a second line, 
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only less ornamented than the chiefs themselves. These were warriors and 
confidential friends and advisers of the chiefs in whose train they rode. In 
rear of all rode a few meek-looking squaws, whose part in this imposing 
pageant became evident when the chiefs and warriors dismounted, giving 
the reins of their ponies to the squaws, who at once busied themselves in 
picketing the ponies of their lords, and, in every sense of the word, mas- 
ters, wherever the grazing seemed freshest and most abundant. This being 
done, their part was performed, and they waited, near the ponies, the re- 
turn of the chiefs and warriors. The latter, after forming in one group, 
and in similar order to that in which they rode, advanced toward the lodge 
outside of which, but within the chain of sentinels, stood Lone Wolf and Sa- 
tanta. The meeting between the captive chiefs and their more fortunate com- 
rades occasioned an exhibition of more feeling and sensibility than is generally 
accredited to the Indian. A bevy of school girls could not have embraced 
each other, after a twenty-four hours’ separation, with greater enthusiasm and 
demonstrations of apparent joy than did these chieftains, whose sole delight is 
supposed to be connected with scenes of bloodshed and cruelty. I trust no 
gentle-minded reader, imbued with great kindness of heart, will let this little 
scene determine his estimate of the Indian character; for be it understood, 
not one of the chiefs who formed the group of which I am writing but had 
participated in acts of the most barbarous and wanton cruelty. It was a por- 
tion of these chiefs who had led and encouraged the band that had subjected 
the Box family to such a horrible fate, of which Major-General Hancock made 
full report at the time. 

Immediately after greetings had been exchanged between the captives and 
their friends, I was requested, by a message from Lone Wolf, to repair to his 
lodge in order to hear what his friends had to say. As I entered the lodge 
the entire party of chiefs advanced to meet me, and began a series of hand- 
shaking and universal “ Hows,” which in outward earnestness made up for 
any lack of real sincerity, and to an inexperienced observer or a tender-hearted 
peace commissioner might well have appeared as an exhibition of indubitable 
friendship if not affection. After all were seated, and the ever-present long 
red clay pipe had passed and repassed around the circle, each chief indulging 
in a few silent whiffs, Black Eagle arose, and after shaking hands with me, 
proceeded, after the manner of an oration, to inform me, what I had had reason 
to expect, and what the reader no doubt has also anticipated, that the entire 
Kiowa village was at that moment on the march, and would arrive in the vi- 
cinity of our camp before dark. No reference was made to the fact that this 
general movement on their part was one of compulsion, but on the contrary, 
to have heard Black Eagle, who was an impressive orator, one might well 
have believed that, no longer able to endure the separation from their brothers, 
the white men, who, as Black Eagle said, like themselves were all descended 
from one father, the Kiowas had voluntarily resolved to pack up their lodges, 
and when they next should put them down it would be alongside the tents of 
their white friends. 

In nothing that was said did it appear that the impending execution of 
Lone Wolf and Satanta had aught to do with hastening the arrival of their 
people. At the termination of the conference, however, Black Eagle inti- 
mated that as the tribe was about to locate near us, it would be highly agree- 
able to them if their two head chiefs could be granted their liberty and per- 
miited to resume their places among their own people. 

That evening the Kiowa village, true to the prediction of Lone Wolf, ar- 
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rived, and was located a short distance from our camp. The next morning 
the family or families of Satanta appeared in front of headquarters and made 
known their desire to see Satanta, to which, of course, no objection was made, 
and the guards were instructed to permit them to pass the lines. Satanta’s 
home circle was organized somewhat on the quadrilateral plan; that is, he had 
four wives. They came together, and, so far as outward appearances enabled 
one to judge, they constituted a happy family. They were all young and bux- 
om, and each was sufficiently like the others in appearance to have enabled 
the lot to pass as sisters; and, by the way, it is quite customary among the 
Indians for one man to marry an entire family of daughters as rapidly 
as they reach the proper xge. To those who dread a multiplicity of mo- 
thers-in-law this custom possesses advantages. To add in a material as well 
as maternal way to the striking similarity in appearance presented by Sa- 
tanta’s dusky spouses, each bore on her back, encased in the capscious folds 
of a scarlet blanket, a pledge of affection in the shape of a papoose, the differ- 
ence in the extreme ages of the four miniature warriors, or warriors’ sisters, 
being too slight to be perceptible. In single file the four partners of Satanta’s 
joys approached his lodge, and in the same order gained admittance. Satanta 
was seated on a buffalo robe when they entered. He did not rise—perhaps 
that would have been deemed unwarriorlike—but each of his wives advanced 
to him, when, instead of going through the ordinary form of embracing, with 
its usual accompaniments, on such occasions considered proper, the papoose 
was unslung—I know of no better term to describe the dexterous manner in 
which the mother transferred her offspring from its cosey resting-place on her 
back to her arms—and handed to the outstretched arms of the father, who 
kissed it repeatedly, with every exhibition of paternal affection, scarcely deign- 
ing to bestow a single glance on the mother, who stood by meekly. content- 
ing herself with stroking Satanta’s face and shoulders gently, at the same 
time muttering almost inaudible expressions of Indian endearment. This 
touching little scene lasted for a few moments, when Satanta, after bestowing 
a kiss upon the soft, cherry lips of his child, transferred it back to its mother, 
who passed on and quietly took a seat by Satanta’s side. The second wife 
then approached, when precisely the same exhibition was gone through with, 
not being varied from the first in the slightest particular. This being ended, 
the third took the place of the second, the latter passing along with her babe 
and seating herself next to the first, and so on, until the fourth wife had pre- 
sented her babe, received it back, and quietly seated herself by the side of the 
third; not a word being spoken to or by Satanta from the beginning to the 
end of this strange meeting. 

The Kiowas were now all located on their reservation except a single band 
of the tribe, led by a very wicked and troublesome chief, named Woman 
Heart, although his conduct and character were anything but in keeping with 
the gentleness of his name. He had taken his band and moved in the direc- 
tion of the Staked Plains, far to the west of the Kiowa reservation. 

However, the Indian question, so far as the Kiowas were concerned, was 
regarded as settled, at least for the time being, and it became our next study 
how to effect a similar settlement with the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, who 
had fled after the battle of the Washita, and were then supposed to be some- 
where between the Witchita mountains and the western border of Texas, north 
of the head waters of Red river. It was finally decided to send one of the 
friendly chiefs of the Apaches, whose village was then near the present site 
of Fort Sill, and one of the three captive sqraws whom we had brought with us. 
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All the chiefs of that region who were interested in promoting peace be- 
tween the whites and Indians were assembled at my headquarters, when I in- 
formed them of the proposed peace embassy, and asked that some chief of 
prominence should volunteer as bearer of a friendly message to the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes. A well-known chief of the Apaches, named Iron Shirt, 
promptly offered himself as a messenger in the cause of peace. In reply to 
my inquiry, he said he could be ready to depart upon his commendable er- 
rand the following day, and estimated the distance such that it would be ne- 
cessary to take provision sufficient to last him and his companion three weeks, 
Having arranged all the details of the journey, the assemblage of chiefs dis- 
persed, the next step being to decide which of the three squaws should accompany 
Iron Shirt to her tribe. I concluded to state the case to them, and make the se- 
lection a matter for them to decide. Summoning Mah-wis-sa, Mo-nah-see-tah, 
and the Sioux squaw, their companion, to my tent, I, through Romeo, acquainted 
them with the desire of the Government to establish peace with their people and 
with the Arapahoes, and in order to accomplish this we intended despatching a 
friendly message to the absent tribes, which must be carried by some of their 
own people. After conferring with each other a few minutes, they concluded 
that Mah-wis-sa, the sister of Black Kettle, should return to her people. Every 
arrangement was provided, looking to the comfort of the two Indians who 
were to undertake this long journey. A bountiful supply of provisions was 
carefully provided in convenient packages, an extra amount of clothing and 
blankets being given to Mah-wis-sa in order that she should not return to her 
people empty-handed. ‘To transport their provisions and blankets 2 mule was 
given them to be used as a pack-animal. It was quite an event, sufficient to 
disturb the monotony of camp, when the hour arrived for the departure of the 
two peace commissioners. I had told Iron Shirt what he was to say to the chiefs 
of the tribes who still remained hostile, which was in effect that we were anx- 
ious for peace, and to that end invited them to come at once and place them- 
selves and their people on the reservations, where we would meet and regard 
them as friends, and all present hostilities, as well as reckoning for past differ- 
ences, should cease; but if this friendly proffer was not accepted favorably and 
at once, we would be forced to regard it as indicating their desire to prolong 
the war, in which event the troops would be sent against them as soon as 
practicable. I relied not a little on the good influence of Mah-wis-sa, who, as 
I have before stated, was a woman of superior intelligence, and was strongly 
impressed with a desire to aid in establishing a peace between her people and 
the white men. Quite a group, composed of officers, soldiers, teamsters, 
guards, and scouts, assembled to witness the departure of Iron Shirt and Mah- 
wis-sa, and to wish them God-speed in their mission. 

After Iron Shirt and Mah-wis-sa had seated themselves upon their ponies 
and were about to set out, Mah-wis-sa, suddenly placing her hand on the neat 
belt which secured her blanket about her, indicated that she was unprovided 
with that most essential companion of frontier life, a mutch-ka as she ex- 
pressed it, meaning a hunting-knife. Only those who have lived on the 
plains can appreciate the unpurchasable convenience of a hunting-knife. 
Whether it is to carve a buffalo or a mountain trout, mend horse equipments, 
or close up a rent in the tent, there is 2 constant demand fer the services of a 
good hunting-knife. Mah-wis-sa smiled at the forgetfulness which had made 
her fail to discern this omission sooner, but I relieved her anxiety by taking 
from my belt the hunting-knife which hung at my side and giving it to her, 
adding as I did so that I expected her to return it to me before the change in 
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the moon, that being fixed as the extreme limit of their absence. When all 
was ready for the start, Iron Shirt rode first, followed by the pack-mule, which 
he led, while Mah-wis-sa, acting as a driver to the latter and well mounted, 
brought up the rear. 

As they rode away amid the shower of good wishes which was bestowed 
upon them and their mission, many were the queries as to the probable extent 
of their journey, their return, and whether they would be successful. For 
upon the success or failure of these two Indians depended in a great measure 
the question whether or not we were to be forced to continue the war; and 
among the hundreds who watched the departing bearers of the olive branch, 
there was not one but hoped earnestly that the mission would prove success- 
ful, and we be spared the barbarities which a further prosecution of the war 
would necessarily entail. Yet there are those who would have the public be- 
lieve that the army is at all times clamorous for an Indian war. I have yet 
to meet the officer or man belonging to the army, who, when the question of 
war or peace with the Indians was being agitated, did not cast the weight of 
his influence, the prayers of his heart, in behalf of peace. When I next called 
Mah-wis-sa’s attention to the mutch-ka (knife), it was far from the locality we 
then occupied, and under very different circumstances. 

After the departure of Iron Shirt and Mah-wis-sa, we were forced to settle 
down to the dullest routine of camp life, as nothing could be done until their 
return. It was full three weeks before the interest in camp received a fresh 
impetus, by the tidings, which flew from tent to tent, that Iron Shirt had re- 
turned. He did return, but Mah-wis-sa did not return with him. His story 
was brief. He and Mah-wis-sa, after leaving us and travelling for several days 
westward, had arrived at the Cheyenne and Arapaho villages. They deliv- 
ered their messages to the chiefs of the two tribes, who were assembled in 
council to hear them, and after due deliberation thereon, Iron Shirt was in- 
formed that the distance was too great, the ponies in too poor condition, to 
permit the villages to return. In other words, these two tribes had virtually 
decided that rather than return to their reservation they preferred the chances 
of war. When asked to account for Mah-wis-sa’s failure to accompany him 
back, Iron Shirt stated that she had desired to fulfil her promise and return 
with him, but the chiefs of her tribe would not permit her to do so. 

The only encouragement derived from Iron Shirt was in his statement 
that Little Robe, a prominent chief of the Cheyennes, and Yellow Bear, the 
second chief of the Arapahoes, were both extremely anxious to effect a per- 
manent peace between their people and the Government, and both had prom- 
ised Iron Shirt that they would leave their villages soon after his depart- 
ure and visit us, with a view to prevent a continuation of the war. Iron Shirt 
was rewarded for his journey by bountiful presents of provisions for himself 
and his people. True to their promises made to Iron Shirt, it was but a short 
time before Little Robe and Yellow Bear arrived at our camp and were well 
received. 

They reported that their villages had had under consideration the question 
of accepting our invitation to come in and live at peace in the future, and that 
many of their people were strongly in favor of adopting this course, but for 
the present it was uncertain whether or not the two tribes would come in. 
The two tribes would probably act in concert, and if they intended coming, 
would make their determination known by despatching couriers to us in a few 
days. In spite of the sincerity of the motives of Little Robe and Yellow Bear, 
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whom I have always regarded as two of the most upright and peaceably in- 
clined Indians I have ever known, and wko have since that time paid a 
visit to the President at Washington, it was evident that the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, while endeavoring to occupy us with promises and pretences, were 
only interested in delaying our movements until the return of spring, when 
the young grass would enable them to recruit the strength of their winter- 
famished ponies and move when and where they pleased. 

After waiting many long weary days for the arrival of the promised couriers 
from the two tribes, until even Little Robe and Yellow Bear were forced to 
acknowledge that there was no longer any reason to expect their coming, it 
occurred to me that there was but one expedient yet untried which furnished 
even a doubtful chance of averting war. This could only be resorted to 
with the approval of General Sheridan, whose tent had been pitched in our 
midst during the entire winter, and who evidently proposed to remain on the 
ground until the Indian question in that locality should be disposed of. My 
plan was as follows: 

We had some fifteen hundred troops, a force ample to cope with all the 
Indians which could then, or since, be combined at any one point on the 
plains. But in the state of feeling existing among those Indians at that time, 
consequent upon the punishment which they had received at and since the Wa- 
shita campaign, it would have been an extremely difficult if not impractica- 
ble matter to attempt to move so large a body of troops near their villages, 
und retain the latter in their places, so fearful were they of receiving punish- 
ment for their past offences. It would also have been impracticable to 
move upon them stealthily, as they were then, for causes already given, more 
than ever on the alert, and were no doubt kept thoroughly informed in regard 
to our every movement. 

It was thus considered out of the question to employ my entire command 
of fifteen hundred men in what I proposed should be purely a peaceful effort 
to bring about a termination of the war, as so large a force would surely 
intimidate the Indians, and cause them to avoid our presence. 

I believed that if I could see the leading chiefs of the two hostile tribes and 
convince them of the friendly desire of the Government, they might be in- 
duced to relinquish the war and return to their reservation. I have endea- 
vored to show that I could not go among them with my entire command, 
neither was I sufficiently orthodox as a peace commissioner to believe what 
so many of that order preach, but fail to practise, that I could take an olive 
branch in one hand, the plan of a school-house in the other, and, unaccompa- 
nied by force, visit the Indian villages in safety. My life would certainly 
have been the price of such temerity. Too imposing a force would repel the 
Indians; too small a force would tempt them to murder us, even though our 
mission was a friendly one. 

After weighing the matter carefully in my own mind, I decided that with 
General Sheridan’s approval I would select from my command forty men, two 
officers, and a medical officer, and, accompanied by the two chiefs, Little Robe 
and Yellow Bear, who regarded my proposition with favor, I would set out 
in search of the hostile camp, there being but little doubt that with the assist- 
ance of the chiefs I would have little difficulty in discovering the whereabouts 
of the villages; while the smallness of my party would prevent unnecessary 
alarm or suspicion as to our intentions. From my tent to General Sheridan’s 
was but a few steps, and I soon submitted my proposition to the General, who 
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from the first was inclined to lend his approval to my project. After discuss- 
ing it fully, he gave his assent by saying that the character of the proposed 
expedition was such that he would not order me to proceed upon it, but if I 
volunteered to go, he would give me the full sanction of his authority and 
every possible assistance to render the mission a successful one; in conclusion 
urging me to exercise the greatest caution against the stratagems or treachery 
of the Indians, who no doubt would be but too glad to massacre my party in 
revenge for their recent well-merited chastisement. Returning to my tent, I 
at once set about making preparations for my journey, the extent or result of 
which now became interesting subjects for deliberation. The first thing ne- 
cessary was to make up the party which was to accompany me. 

As the number of men was to be limited to forty, too much care could not 
be exercised in their selection. I chose the great majority of them from the 
sharpshooters, men who, in addition to being cool and brave, were experi- 
enced and skilful marksmen. My standard-bearer, a well-tried sergeant, was 
selected as the senior non-commissioned officer of the party. The officers 
who were to accompany me were my brother Colonel Custer, Captain Rob- 
bins, and Dr. Renick, Acting Assistant Surgeon U.S. Army. As guide I had 
Ne-va, a Blackfoot Indian, who had accompanied General Fremont in his ex- 
plorations, and who could speak a little English. Little Robe and Yellow 
Bear were also to be relied upon as guides, while Romeo accompanied us as 
interpreter. Young Brewster, determined to miss no opportunity of discov- 
ering his lost sister, had requested and been granted permission to become one 
of the party. This completed the personnel of the expedition. All were well 
armed and well mounted. We were to take no wagons or tents; our extra 
supplies were to be transported on pack-mules. We were to start on the even- 
ing of the second day, the intervening time being necessary to complete our 
preparations. It was decided that our first march should be a short one, suffi- 
cient merely to enable us to reach a village of friendly Apaches, located a few 
miles from our camp, where we would spend the first night and be joined 
by Little Robe and Yellow Bear, who at that time were guests of the Apaches. 
I need not say that in the opinion of many of our comrades our mission was 
regarded as closely bordering on the imprudent, to qualify it by no stronger 
term. 

So confident did one of the most prudent officers of my command feel in 
regard to our annihilation by the Indians, that in bidding me good-by he con- 
trived to slip into my hand a small pocket Derringer pistol, loaded, with the 
simple remark, ** You had better take it, General; it may prove useful to you.” 
As I was amply provided with arms, both revolvers and rifle, and as a pocket 
Derringer may not impress the reader as being a very formidable weapon to 
use in Indian warfare, the purpose of my friend in giving me the small pocket 
Weapon may not seem clear. It was given me under the firm conviction that 
the Indians would overwhelm and massacre my entire party; and to prevent 
my being captured, disarmed, and reserved for torture, that little pistol was 
given me in order that at the last moment I might become my own execution- 
er—an office I was not seeking, nor did I share in my friend’s opinion. 

Everything being ready for our departure, we swung into our saddles, 
waved our adieus to the comrades who were to remain in camp, and the next 
moment we turned our horses’ heads westward and were moving in the direc- 
tion of the Apache village. 

G. A. CUSTER. 











SCANDINAVIA. 


II. 


N Copenhagen, nearly in the centre of the city, you will find « large, very 
singular-looking building, painted yellow with some black frescoing, 
with a flat roof, and no arches or columns or ornaments of any kind. It looks 
exactly like a box. Yet its outlines are so delicate and so noble in their utter 
simplicity, that it cannot be a common wareroom box; it must be a shrine. 
And the monotony, the gravity and mourning of this shrine are so sublime, so 
grand, so triumphant, that it cannot be a common tomb; it must be a mauso- 
leum. And so itis. It is the only mausoleum in the world. The day it was 
finished all other sepulchral monuments became mute, inadequate to the pur- 
pose, and comparatively insignificant. In the court is Albert Thorwaldsen 
buried under a rose-bush, and the four wings of the building which comprise 
the court and open into it through a number of large gates, thereby making the 
court the greatest hall in the building, contain all his works and nothing else. 
Each group has a hall, each statue a room of its own, where the resplendent 
marble stands in the background, set off by a wall of a calm, mild color, and 
flooded by the light from the opposite window. The long corridors contain 
different casts of the different statues, busts, bass-reliefs, and sketches, and 
through these halls crowds of people throng every day, looking, gazing, and 
admiring, their souls bending toward the beauty as the leaves of a plant turn 
against the sun. But is there any other mausoleum in the world in which the 
hero’s deeds stand on his grave, not written in verses or pictured by symbols, 
but in living presence, speaking to mankind in the same manner and with the 
same effect as the day they were done, a perpetual challenge to all that is 
mean and foul, and an eternal source of nobleness and beauty? There is 
none. 

It has been said by some enthusiastic critics that Thorwaldsen was the 
greatest sculptor who ever lived. It is true that in the bass-relief he excelled 
the Greeks, as much as the Greeks excelled the Egyptians in the statue. It is 
also worth noticing that while Phidias has had two thousand years to impress 
himself upon the understanding and sympathy of mankind, Thorwaldsen has 
had only two generations. But in comparing Thorwaldsen with Phidias, the 
first question is, Has he given to the genius of his nation and to the spirit of 
his age sn expression as complete and as perfect as that Phidias gave to his 
nation and his age? And to this question it must be answered, He has not— 
he could not. The fundamental ideas of the Greek civilization were eminent- 
ly plastic. The Greek god was not the redeeming word, but the ideal of 
beauty. The fandamental ideas of modern civilization are eminently dramat- 
ic. The Christian God is the commandment of the conscience. The arts must 
follow this difference. The hero of the Greek tragedy is a statue represent- 
ing man in one single moment of his life—in that, namely, in which he meets 
fuce to face with Nemesis. He lacks character. There were forms of art 
which the Greek civilization could not ripen to perfection. The idea of a 
statue of Thorwaldsen is a concentrated drama; as, for instance, his Hermes 
lowering with one hand the flute with which he has lulled Argus into slum- 
ber, and with the other drawing the sword with which he is going to slay 
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him. He lacks repose. In modern life the plastic form seems to burst into 
pictures and dramas. From this point of view other critics have said that 
Thorwaldsen’s works are only an imitation, or at best a repetition of the 
Greek sculpture, and it is true that the Greek mythology furnished him with 
the greater number of his subjects. But the manner in which he treated these 
subjects shows better than anything else could have done it how truly he 
was a modern man, and how thoroughly he was a Dane. Take, for instance, 
his Venus and compare her with the Venus of Milo and the Medicean Venus. 
The Venus of Milo is Greek, and represents the time when the Greek people 
stood highest, morally and mentally. She is the grandest ideal of true woman- 
hood ever conceived—soft as a wave, sweet as the sunlight, yet so dignified 
and lofty as to abash every wooer. She is heroic. The Greeks considered it 
the utmost disgrace to lose the shield in battle. A warrior who surrendered 
his shield, surrendered himself a slave, disdained by his countrymen, while the 
slain hero was borne upon his shield to the grave amidst songs of praise. If 
this Grecian Venus had a son to send to the battle, she would reach him the 
shield and tell him to come back “ with it or uponit.” The Medicean Venus 
is Roman, and represents the time of the emperors, when Nero burnt up half 
the city of Rome to see how such a conflagration looked, and Heliogabalus 
harnessed the young ladies of Rome to draw his triumphal chariot through the 
streets. She is still softer and sweeter than the Venus of Milo, but she is with- 
out dignity. She is still the goddess of beauty and love, but she has been har- 
nessed to the triumphal chariot of the emperor's lust. She has lost that shield 
behind which beauty and love must be sheltered, or upon which they ought to 
die; she has lost the purity of her mind. She can still be loved, but she her- 
self cannot love—she is coquettish. Thorwaldsen’s Venus represents our time.* 
She is soft and sweet and pure, but she is no goddess. She is not coquettish, 
but she is as little heroic. The apple she holds in her hand is not that which 
Paris gave Aphrodite on Ida, but that which Eve reached Adam in the garden 
of Paradise. She is a Christian woman. It is not dignity which sits on her 
brow; neither is it shame. It is thought. She has learned to reason. She is 
a modern woman. But her reasoning is not that bright sprightliness which 
corresponds with the brilliancy of a southern sky; it is rather that sublime 
calmness of mind in which the ideas glitter through the sentiments like the 
stars of a summer night. She isa northern woman. And still more expres- 
sive of his nation and of his age are those works of Thorwaldsen’s which treat 
religious subjects. His apostles are Protestants. They affirm truth, but thet} 
affirm it by denying falsehood.t They preach Christianity, but they preach it 
against Voltaire. Thorwaldsen had met all these types of religious piety and 
fervor in the churches of Copenhagen, when he was young; and when he gave 
to the world his conceptions of religious characters, he did only what all great 
art does: he returned to life what he had received from life. Every Dane 
knows that Thorwaldsen’s apostles are bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, 
though they are purified and magnified by the genius of the artist so as to be- 
come representatives of the greatest characters that ever lived. Yea, even in 
such a little picture as Thorwaldsen’s * Day” there is something which a Dane 
feels as belonging to him. He has watched the sun when, rising over Dre- 
sand, it reddened a million of small, rippled clouds which yesterday’s west 
wind forgot on the eastern horizon; and he feels what Thorwaldsen meant 
* Canova’s sleeping Venus represents the Princess Borgh<se and nothing else. 


t John is an exception. He does not know that falsehood exists. 
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when he formed an Aurora strewing roses over the sky. That is just what 
he has thought so often himself, or at least what he now thinks that he has 
always thought. An Aurora with a torch only he would not have understood. 

It is these three nations, the Swedish soldier with his enthusiastic faith, the 
Norwegian peasant with his proud feeling of responsibility, and the Danish 
merchant with his keen appreciation, which shall unite and form the Scandi- 
navian people. But will they ever do it? They will at least be compelled 
to try it. The Scandinavian idea is not a fancy, but a necessity. There is 
great danger to each of these people in their separation. I do not mean that 
some day in the future Germany will eat Denmark, and Russia Sweden and 
Norway. Germany of 1873 is not Germany of 1864. Germany of 1864 was 
a miserable land divided up among a score of sovereign princes, who schemed 
and plotted against each other, never agreeing in anything except in robbing 
their subjects and their neighbors. In 1864 they tore Schleswig from Denmark. 
Germany of 1873 is a happy land, rapidly developing and nobly fulfilling its 
destiny. But it is no part of a people’s destiny to rob its neighbors. A happy 
man does not like to make other men miserable. A man who has reason to 
respect himself always finds reason to respect other men. If Germany does 
not relapse into its former half-barbarous state of government, it will feel no 
desire of swallowing up Denmark. And even if it would, it is not absolutely 
certain that it could. Of course, a people of two millions is not a match for 
a people of forty millions. Certainly not! But how was it about Greece and 
Xerxes? And how was it about the Provinces and Philip I1.? Was it alla 
lie? Ido not pretend to give a proper estimate of the formidableness of the ‘ 
German army, but I do pretend to know something about the Danish people, 
about its power of self-defence, and about its capability of waging a war first 
to the bottom of its purse, and then to the bottom of its heart; and I do not 
feel absolutely sure that Germany could eat Denmark even if it would. But 
there is a necessity of another kind which has nothing to do with military 
genius or the heroism of despair, because it has nothing to do with human pas- 
sions; a necessity engendered by the progress of civilization itself, and to 
which « people has to submit, or it must step aside to rot by the wayside while 
the train of civilization passes by on its forward march. Adam Smith has 
pointed out that while one man would hardly be able to make one pin a day 
if working alone, several men who work together, uniting their capital and 
dividing the labor, can easily make several pounds of pins a day each. Now, 
when civilization demands that each man shall make several pounds of pins 
a day, men must unite, or they will have to take leave of civilization. This 
tells the whole story. Neither Norway ,Sweden, nor Denmark has capital j 
enough to carry on their industry separately on the great scale which alone 
can enable their manufactures to enter successfully into the competition of the 
world-market; and if they do not unite, they will all three, some day in the 
future, be lost to civilization. Denmark will slide down into Germany, and 
Norway and Sweden will drift into the everlasting snow and ice of the north 
pole, making true the well-known remark that Europe begins at Copenhagen. 
It would be a difficult and very complicated task to show, first, that the indus- 
tries of these three countries, although steadily increasing, are yet not increasing 
at such a rate as to keep pace with the industrial development of Germany, 
France, England, and America; next, that the reason of this retarded devel- 
opment is lack of capital, not lack of enterprise; and finally, that the only 
way in which capital can properly be supplied is the Scandinavian union. 
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Such a demonstration would address quite another audience than that for 
which this sketch is intended, but I hope that two or three simple facts will be 
able to illustrate the present state of industry in these countries. For reasons 
which are easily understood, I will take the illustrations from my own country, 
but I shall not omit to hint at their bearing on the two sister countries. 
Glove manufacturing is a Danish industry. Danish kid gloves enjoy a good 
reputation, and have found quite an extensive market. But here are two ob- 
servations to be made. First, a pair of gloves costs in Copenhagen half a dol- 
lar. The same pair of gloves costs in New York between one dollar and a 
half and two dollars. Thus, after the cost of transportation and the tax on im- 
portation are paid, every pair of Danish gloves sold in New York brings one 
dollar advance. But who gains this dollar, the Danish manufacturer? or the 
American merchant? O dear me! If the Danish manufacturer has a little 
surplus capital, he will find a hundred places close by his door in which his 
capital is needed, and which it is necessary for him, even economically speak- 
ing, to succor before he could think of keeping a store on Broadway. And 
second, in a city of Jutland, called Randers, is produced a peculiar kind of 
gloves, named after the city. This glove is not dyed. It shows the natural 
color of the leather, but it presents so smooth and so delicately tinted a sur- 
face that it is one of the most beautiful gloves in the world. It has a singu- 
lar but very agreeable smell. It is the only kid glove which can be worn 
comfortably in hot weather. It has a wholesome and beautifying influence 
upon the skin. But this Randers glove, unique in its kind and most excellent 
by itself, is entirely unknown to the world.” Why? Because it would require 
half a million or a lucky chance to make it known to the world, and neither 
the lucky chance nor the half million has as yet been at its disposal. In this 
way many branches of Danish industry are deprived of half the profit, while 
other branches, and among them some of the most exquisite fineness and deli- 
cacy, are pining away. Danish industry may in many cases be characterized 
as a sort of job work which can be done without capital, but which always, 
sooner or later, makes a people miserable. Thus, the street cars now run- 
ning in the streets of London were built in Copenhagen, but the materials 
from which they were built were imported ready made from New York. It 
paid to transport the pieces to Copenhagen and have them put together there, 
because wages are low in Copenhagen; but such a business is not sound in- 
dustry; it is only job work. And what is the result of this state of things? 
In the last gqneration quite a number of German agriculturists emigrated to 
Denmark because land is cheaper in Denmark than in Germany, while at the 
same time quite a number of Danish agriculturists emigrated to Sweden be- 
cause land is cheaper in Sweden than in Denmark. A movement from Ger- 
many to Denmark and from Denmark to Sweden has begun to take place. 
But whither have the Swedes gone? Ask in Castle Garden. And when will 
the Danes follow? I do not know. But I know that the necessity of a Scan- 
dinavian union has already begun to show its teeth, and before the close of 
this century the choice will be given to the three northern nations to unite or 
move away, and they will have to try the experiment of throwing down all 
artificial bars raised between them, and building up, instead of three small 
factories, one large one able to yieid the same produce, and yet not requiring 
the same capital. 

The Scandinavian union is absolutely necessary, but fortunately it is 
also natural, It demands no sacrifice except that of some old prejudices. It 
49 
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comes like the flower on the top of the plant. Every fibre tends toward it, and 
has been tending toward it through centuries of growth. Let us, for instance, 
consider the languages. Although there is a great difference between the 
Swedish and the Danish languages, yet an educated Swede and an educated 
Dane speak together as freely as if they were using the same language. The 
two languages were originally one, springing from the same root, the old 
Danish tongue, now generally called the Icelandic language, as it is still 
spoken in the settlements of that island. The difference between them is a 
difference of form rather than of substance. The rich, sounding, and highly 
varied endings of the Icelandic language are still kept or only slightly modi- 
fied in the Swedish, while the Danish has thrown them off or altered them. 
But the roots are the same, with no other differences, either in their material 
elements, or in their pronunciation, or in their signification, than those which 
can be met with even within the boundaries of the same language. Take the 
three English variations of the same root, to screak, to screech, and to shriek; 
take the different pronunciation of the word lieutenant in England and Amer- 
ica; take the different signification of the word clever in Boston and New 
York; and these differences will give a correct idea of the kind of difference 
existing between the Swedish and the Danish language as far as regards the 
great bulk of their vocabulary, the genuine stock of Icelandic words. With 
respect to the foreign words which each ]unguage has adopted, the difference 
is greater, as in many cases these words were taken from very different sources, 
and brought into use under very different circumstances. A Swedish and a 
Danish sailor, meeting each other in the harbor of New York, will hardly no- 
tice any difference in their language; but when meeting each other at home, 
in the sounds, there is at first no end of their wondering at each other's speech, 
and of their criticism of each other’s language. But this criticism and won- 
dering are always occasioned by the foreign words. Suppose, for instance, 
that the word match had been introduced in the Swedish language in the 
signification of **some very combustible substance used for lighting a fire,” 
and in the Danish language in the signification of ** union by marriage ”: how 
ridiculous would it sound in the ears of the Dane when the Swede asked him 
for a match to light his pipe! As, however, both the Swedish and the Danish 
language are comparatively very pure, a frequent intercourse soon puts a stop 
to all wondering and criticism; and among educated people who know some- 
thing about etymology, nothing of the kind ever occurs. It may indeed be 
said, without any qualification at all, that, considered merely gs a means of 
communication, the three northern nations have only one language. 

A similar uniformity may easily be detected in the history of these three 
peoples, though at the first glance their annals seem to contain nothing but 
the records of bloody wars, which they waged one against the other. In olden 
times they were one nation split into many peoples. Now they are three na- 
tions going to unite into one people. That is the short sum of their history 
through one thousand years. Originally they belonged to the same race, spoke 
the same language, and worshipped the same gods. The same system of 
moral ideas, the same set of social habits governed them all, though politi- 
cally they were separated into many small states. When, latér on, these 
small states gathered into three kingdoms very nearly in accordance with the 
natural boundaries of the three countries, an independent and somewhat di- 
verging development commenced in each country and caused a certain 
estrangement between the people. Rivalries sprung up, wars ensued, and yet, 
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in spite of this estrangement, which at last deepened into popular hatred, the 
consanguinity of the three nations is apparent throughout the whole course of 
their history. All great historical events affected them in the same manner 
and at the same time. They received Christianity, and, six centuries later, the 
Reformation, at the same time, and to a great extent through the same men. 
The development of the cities with a tendency toward republican government, 
the overthrow of the power of the nobility by the absolute monarchy, the dis- 
solution of the absolute monarchy and the establishment of a free constitution 
took place in all three States at the same time and in the same manner. All 
fundamental sympathies and antipathies are the same. The Roman law stop- 
ped at the river Eider. The Norwegian, the Swedish, and the Danish law 
systems are original growths independent of Justinian’s code. They made 
crusades of their own, not to the Holy Land. The power of the Pope could 
never be fully established among them. And even in our days, although an 
enlightened civilization strives successfully to extinguish all national preju- 
dices, and although a cosmopolitan polish threatens to do away with all na- 
tional differences, yet there are certain tendencies which a Scandinavian can- 
not lose without thinking himself degraded, and there is a certain domestic 
freemasonry which a Scandinavian may get rid of in foreign salons; but—I 
must confess it is very hard to me not to say, ‘* God bless you! " when I hear 
anybody sneeze. 

The separation into three nations was necessary, because the natural con- 
ditions under which life must be led in these three countries are so very dif- 
ferent; and when the political union is once accomplished, this national sepa- 
ration will prove a great good, as it will make the Scandinavian civilization 
richer, more varied, and less liable to stagnate into petrified notions. The es- 
trangement between the nations which followed from their separation was 
natural, and acted as a guard over their independent growth and develop- 
ment. But the hatred which at last grew out of this estrangement was neither 
necessary nor natural. It was wholly artificial, and may be said to have dis- 
appeared in the very moment that people became conscious of its existence. 
It was to a great extent caused by the rivalry between the Swedish and the 
Danish dynasty. The Swedish dynasty was of genuine Swedish origin. It 
was a highly gifted family; most of its members were strong characters, val- 
iant and sagacious. The Danish dynasty was of German origin, and was 
very miserable. The most gifted person of the family was crazy, the next in 
rank was a fogy, only on a great scale, the third was a simpleton, and the rest 
were conspicuous only for drunkenness and ignorance. The only one who did 
the Danish people any real good was the last one, Frederick VII. These 
kings, who were German, and for centuries continued to be German, tried by 
all means to draw Denmark toward Germany; and they succeeded so much 
the better, as the highway of civilization naturally goes from Germany through 
Denmark to Sweden and Norway. A friendly intercourse between Germany 
and Denmark is as important to the prosperity of Scandinavia as the Scandi- 
navian union itself. But in spite of these facts, the Danish kings could never 
keep aloof from Sweden. They inherited the Scandinavian idea with the Da- 
nish crown, and they found it pulsating in every movement of the Danish his- 
tory. They did not understand it, and yet they were haunted by it as by an 
evil spirit. They had no natural sympathy for it, and yet they could not get 
rid of it. It became their besetting demon First they tried to conquer Swe- 
den. They did so more than once, but they always lost it again before the 
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next sunset, because they did not know what to do with it. Next, they tried 
to crush Sweden, and they employed for this purpose the meanest treachery 
ever witnessed by history; but they were cruelly punished. At last they tried 
to persuade Sweden. Cart-louds of proclamations were sent by balloons 
across the Sound. Eloquence, demonstrations, promises, and fine declamation 
descended from the balloons, as from heaven; but, unfortunately, the Swedish 
peasants could not read, and consequently the Swedish court could afford to 
laugh. The only Danish king of the Oldenburg dynasty who understood any- 
thing about the Scandinavian idea was Frederick VII. On a certain occasion 
he offered to renounce his crown to the Swedish king, Charles XV., and he 
did it in the most serious manner he knew how—with his hands in his pock- 
ets and his pipe in his mouth. But the Swedish government, under the new 
dynasty, descending from M. Bernadotte, district attorney of Pau, had begun 
to display a new virtue not seen before in Swedish history; namely, cautious- 
ness. King Charles dared not accept the offer, and thus one of the grand- 
est opportunities in the history of the Scandinavian countries passed away as 
a grotesque joke. The wars which during these centuries had been waged 
between Sweden and Denmark, at least one in each generation, had of course 
influenced the feelings of the two nations. But it is worth noticing that in 
the beginning the peasants on the borders generally made peace secretly with 
each other while the kings were warring, and the estrangement between the 
two nations hardly grew into actual hatred until this was introduced into their 
minds by their school-books. There is nothing which the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries have spoken so eloquently and philanthropically about as ed- 
ucation and school-books, and there is nothing through which these two centu- 
ries have diffused so much confusion, prejudice, and stupidity into the mind 
of mankind as through education and school-books. I remember the feeling 
with which i, on my first visit to France, in 1860, opened the text-book used 
by the teacher in history in the common schools. The first two lines read 
thus: “*The Rhine is the natural boundary of France, and was so in olden 
times.” How much blood and how many millions has this little lie cost 
France! I remember, also, the feeling with which I finished my first lessons 
in Danish history, a silly record of the wars between Sweden and Denmark. 
How much I had to revenge! How thoroughly I hated the Swedes! They 
were my natural enemies, whom I had to fight as long as I lived. And there 
were many thousands of boys in the three Scandinavian countries who read 
the same kind of books, with the same effect. 

This stifling atmosphere of hatred, which arose from a book, was also 
swept away by a book. During the eighteenth century the Scandinavian my- 
thology and the ancient Scandinavian civilization attracted considerable at- 
tention. Scientitic men were deeply interested, and the public was charmed. 
There was a striking difference between the Greek and the Scandinavian my- 
thology, but the difference was not altogether unfavorable for the latter. The 
Greek mythology had developed its ideas to consummate individualizations. 
It had created a bright and gay world of beauty, in which all was distinct, 
living, and happy. But it had hidden its symbols so far below its impersona- 
tions that it had almost forgotten them, and thereby it had somewhat flattened 
its ideas. And while it had crowded the world of beauty with bright and ra- 
diant ideals, it had left the moral world to uncertainty and doubt. The Scan- 
dinavian mythology was vast and dim. Its individualizations were vague. 
Its impersonations were rather grotesque. But in the twilight of sentiment 
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its symbols shone out with unbroken force, and while its beauty stopped at 
a somewhat weak impression of picturesque grandeur blended with awe, 
its moral ideals were as clear and distinct as they were sublime and authori- 
tative. What it told about life after death, of truth and justice, of iaith and 
devotion, of love and friendship, was in many cases more impressive anid 
more exalted than anything the world had heard before on these subjects, and 
yet there was no Oriental exaggeration or distortion of human nature in it. 
Of course, people were charmed, and hastened to take possession of the trea- 
sure. But there seemed to be a spell on it. Like the enchanted water which 
no one could raise to his lips, it ran away between their fingers and became 
muddied. On the one hand, they confounded the myths of the Edda with the 
vague traditions and monstrous fabulosities which lingered in the German 
literature; on the other hand, they mixed them up with the feeble sentimen- 
talism which in the art of that time showed itself as the natural psychologi- 
cal supplement to the horror and atrocity of the French Revolution: In both 
vases the myths were spoiled. Every endeavor to draw them nearer to actual 
life failed utterly. Then came Adam Oehlenschliger. He was a poet—that 
is to say, he created a new world. He gave his readers new eyes, with 
which they saw what they had never seen before; new ears, with which they 
heard what they had never heard before; and a new heart, with which they 
felt what they had never felt before. It may be said of Goethe that he wrote 
not only a great number of books, but he wrote a great literature. Every 
work of his built a school, and called forth one or several poets, who finished 
what he had begun.* In the same manner it may be said that Oehlenschliiger 
wrote the Danish literature of the nineteenth century, but above all he wrote 
‘** The Gods of the North,” a cycle of epic poems and ballads comprising the 
whole Scandinavian mythology. Like every eminently great work of art, this 
book touched almost every sphere of human life, and exercised an influence 
everywhere. There is not a mouse-hole in England where you may not find 
a scrap of Shakespeare; there is not a plough-boy or ship’s hand in the three 
Scandinavian countries whose brain and heart do not bear a mark of ‘The 
Gods of the North.” That book raised the waters to the lips of the people, 
and they drank, and the first effect was that they recognized each other as 
brethren. Were they not reared in the same cradle? Had they not the same 
inheritance? Adam Oehlenschliiger’s influence in gathering the three Scandi- 
navian nations together and making them conscious of the intimate relation 
between them, is beyond all calculation; and when the great Swedish poet, 
Bishop Esaias Tegnér, in the cathedral of Lund, put the laurel crown on 
Oehlenschliger’s head, and kissed him as brother and master, it was one of 
those great events which often seem so singular to contemporaries, because 
average men must outgrow a whole generation before they fully understand 
the actions of great men, but which, after the lapse of these years, are rec- 
ognized as prophecies and are cherished as symbols. 

Adam Oehlenschiliger’s influence showed its results in the next generation. 
The fight against German encroachments upon Danish nationality began. 
The Danish king and the Danish government, partly from cowardice and 
partly from treachery, but mainly from stupidity, took a very singular posi- 
tion between the Danes and the Germans; and in thus mistaking their true 
position they helped, half unwillingly, the Germans, and drove the Danes to 
despair. A revolution was impossible, for the greatest part of the people 
*“ Faust” and“ Lenau” ; “ Gotz von Berlichingen ” and “ Kleist” ; ‘‘ Iphigenia” and ‘ Grils- 
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lived in utter dulness and fat prosperity, two conditions which, when aptly 
combined, are eminently fitted for ushering a nation decently out of history, 
nobody :.sking whither it has gone. There was, indeed, only one escape from 
national ruin; namely, an appeal to Norway and Sweden. It was tried, and it 
proved successful. The Danish students sent an invitation to the Norwegian 
and Swedish students to come and visit them in Copenhagen. The invitation 
was accepted, and two thousand young men, the best educated sons of the 
best educated families in the three Scandinavian countries, gathered together 
in the Danish capital. There were balls and feasts, toasts and compliments, 
protestations and promises, hot speeches, and sky-rockets of every kind, most 
of which were forgotten the next day. But there was something in the meet- 
ing which was never to be forgotten. Do you remember the first time you 
saw a mountain, the ocean, or the forest? Do you remember the holy sur- 
prise with which you recognized in the reality the dreams of your imagina- 
tion? With Oehlenschlager’s poetry, there came a dream over all men’s minds 
in these countries, that the greatest and most precious in their history, the in- 
nermost life of their national existence, was something which was common to 
them all; and now that they had met together, they felt with holy surprise the 
truth of their dreams. Two thousand messengers flew out from this meeting 
to two thousand homes, and each carried a new idea under his wings, the 
idea of the Scandinavian union. 

The flag was hoisted and hailed with applause. Then there came a pause. 
No one could teli exactly what this flag meant. Man’s understanding is con- 
fined to that which he needs. When it pretends to soar into higher regions it 
is only running wild. And at that time, between 1840 and 1850, the necessity 
of a Scandinavian union appeared only as a dim spot in the horizon. But all 
felt that the flag meant something very serious, and when it began to flap in 
the wind, all the poultry fluttered and cackled. A union between Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark! How absurd! cried the hens. And how impossible! 
answered the geese. The discussion in the papers was very singular, but very 
characteristic. On the one hand, long, long articles filled with objections, 
miles of columns crowded with patriotic protestations, with glowing prophe- 
cies of what Russia and Germany would do, with vehement denunciations of 
treachery against the two ruling dynasties—miles of nonsense (for there is 
only one thing which can transform a great idea into absurdity, namely, stu- 
pidity, and there is only one thing which can make the necessary impossible, 
namely, cowardice). On the other hand, short, very short answers—a little 
humor for the Russian prophecies and an elegant phrase for the ruling 
dynasties. That was all. For these men felt convinced that history her- 
self would in proper time hold court-martial over all objections, and they 
meant to do what was right, letting God take care of the consequences. 
Meanwhile, as the necessity drew nearer and nearer, the reality arose, si- 
lently but promptly, to receive it. The student-meetings were followed 
by meetings of clergymen, schoolmasters, lawyers, merchants, and manu- 
facturers. Old institutions were remodelled, and new ones established; 
old laws were abolished, and new ones enacted. Commor interests created 
common enterprise. The artificial bars began to fall, and the waters sought 
their natural course. A new spirit was working, and I have no doubt that 
when in time the solemn moment comes of choice between uniting and mov- 
ing away, the choice will be made, and Scandinavia be laid out on the map 
as a country to which a letter can be addressed. 


CLEMENS PETERSEN. 
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AND HIS THEORY OF MUSIC, 





OURTEEN years ago the world began to hear something about “ the mu- 
sic of the future *—began rather to be told something about it; for there 
are ears that hear not, and in all matters the speaker is one and the hearer is 
another. Really to hear, it is necessary to listen, and on this subject the world 
did very little listening. The man who thought that he had something to say 
about the coming music was Richard Wagner, a musician and composer by 
profession, who, although he had then attained the mature age of forty-seven 
years, and had been writing music for thirty of them, had not yet uttered a 
single strain that lived in the world’s memory. Educated in his earlier years 
by a stepfather, who was a painter, in his own art, on the death of this semi- 
parental instructor he turned his attention to music, and studied the piano- 
forte; but unwilling to submit to the discipline of his teacher, he in turn soon 
gave up this study, and declaring himself a poet, set to work at writing tragedy. 
Ere long, however, a hearing of some of Beethoven’s symphonies revealed to 
him, as it has to many another, that he was himself a musical composer and 
could write grand symphonies. So Wordsworth, as Lamb once said, could 
have written ‘**‘ Hamlet,” “if he had a mind to.” Wagner produced an over- 
ture which was performed at Leipsic, and received with some favor; but it 
revealed chiefly the need of the composer to give himself to the study of fugue 
and counterpoint, an elementary branch of his art to which he had thus far 
thought himself superior. Indeed, at no period of his life has he been able to 
see any noteworthy relation between small beer and Wagnerism; the exist- 
ence of such an ism having been early established in his mind as an article of 
faith. One of its manifestations was, as might have been expected, a lack of 
reverence, and even of respect, for the work of men whom the world still per- 
sists in regarding as greater than he. At Dresden he produced with some 
success his ‘ Rienzi” and “ Der fliegende Hollander” (“The Flying Dutch- 
man”); and soon after, bringing out there Gluck’s immortal “‘ Alceste,” a work 
of the very highest grade in the musical drama, he had the hardihood to re- 
touch it! In the words of a critic not ill disposed, Gasparini, an admirer of 
“ Lohengrin ” and “ Tannhiuser,” he suppressed certain airs, and in some airs 
and concerted pieces, even certain phrases which did not conform to his precon- 
ceived notions, and under the pretext of purifying and ennobling Gluck, he 
despoiled the work of some of its most delicate inspirations. So might that 
distinguished but not yet immortal dramatist, Mr. , attempt the ennobling 
and purifying of one of Shakespeare’s tragedies, just as Nahum Tate ennobled 
and purified “‘ King Lear.” 

It is right to take into consideration these characteristic manifestations of 
Wagner's mental traits; but it would not be right to allow them to pervert 
our perception, or prejudicially to”blunt our appreciation of the actual worth 
of anything that he has done. His theory of music, and what he has composed 
in illustration of that theory, should be judged upon their own merits, apart 
from his personal peculiarities. Criticism should not be deprived, even by 
just resentment, of its greatest privilege and highest function, the recognition 
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and the welcome of a new development of art, a fresh outpouring from the 
spring of beauty, exhaustless although intermittent. 

And could there be a more alluring hope, a more seductive promise, to the 
lover of music who ‘has not yet learned its place in art, than that held out by 
Wagner, that it shall become truly a poetic language, uttering thoughts and 
feelings in accents unmistakable by all mankind? For this is what Wagner 
does promise; and he adds more—that music and poetry, the poetry of musical 
sounds and the poetry of words, shall be complements and handmaidens 
to each other, that they shall be twins born of one divine conception, or 
rather, that beautiful monster dreamed of by lovers, but never yet found, two 
bodies with one soul. This, indeed, would satisfy the longing which all men 
have felt, until they thought, and which found its expression in the line so 
often quoted, ** Music married to immortal verse.” But that wedding, often 
as its banns have been published, has never taken place. The immortality 
has been only on one side. Jupiter has consumed the ambitious Semele, or 
Dian has kissed Endymion, the unconscious shepherd. The words to which 
great music has been written have been of as little value or meaning as the 
music which has been written to noble words. I speak of lyric and dramatic 
themes, not of masses, oratorios, and other religious works. In songs and in 
the musical drama, the history of music shows but one or two exceptions to 
the rule that words and music are never of like worth; and without excep- 
tion, it is true that the artist in language and the artist in inarticulate sound, 
although they may work together, never divide attention. 

Wagner proposes to change all this. He declares that music thus far has 
been wronged by being unequally yoked; that Pegasus has been chained to 
the lyric car with a donkey, but that hereafter the muse of lyric drama shall 
rein a winged team, and water both at Hippocrene. He complains, too, not 
only of the meanness and lack of significance in the words to which music has 
been written, but of the formal and unmeaning character of the music itself. Its 
beauty is merely sensuous, and it has no higher function than that of giving the 
vocalist an opportunity of pleasing the ear, either by the simple and adequate 
utterance of symmetrical musical forms, or by the display of highly skilled vo- 
calization which has no more meaning and is little more worthy of intelligent 
admiration than the leaping, whirling, and foot-twinkling of a ballet-dancer. 

It must be confessed that there is good ground for this arraignment. Opera, 
by which we all generally mean Italian opera, can hardly be accused in this 
respect in terms too sweeping or too damnatory. Professing to be dramatic, its 
body and its spirit have been for the most part, and until very recently, for- 
mally and stupidly undramatic. Its melodic phrases have rarely had any 
dramatic meaning, and the forms into which they were worked were totally 
and inherently at variance with any true dramatic expression. To this gen- 
eral judgment of the opera of former years there is hardly any exception but 
that of such comic music, for instance, as Figaro’s “ Largo al factotum;” and 
after all there is but one “ Largo al factotum.” But what could be more 
dramatically inept and absurd than the formula upon which operas were rig- 
orously constructed during the half century or more in which Rossini was 
prince of all operatic composers—was, because he deserved to be so, because 
he could do incomparably best what was required to be done? Tt was demand- 
ed that the libretto should be so written that there should be a grand air for 
the prima donna, a grand air for the primo tenore, a grand duet for those 
two, another grand duet for one of them and the primo basso, or a trio for 
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the three, or a quartet for the three and a contralto, with an opportunity for 
a grand concerted piece as a finale. Unless these occasions for display were 
given, great singers would not sing, the public would not go to hear; and com- 
posers were obliged to humor the great singers and the public. An eminent 
critic, Mr. Chorley I believe, once found fault with “Don Giovanni ” itself, 
because it contained no grand arias worthy to be vocalized by great artists. But 
what could be plainer upon the face of it than that upon such a rigid pattern 
nothing of real dramatic significance could be constructed? Opera became a 
mere occasion for vocal display. And the violence done to the true dramatic 
spirit was made more flagrant and more outrageous by the structure of the 
duets and other concerted pieces. In these the stanzas given to the various 
characters were, of course, written in the same measure and consisted of the 
same number of lines; otherwise they could not be sung together in the same 
rhythmical musical cadence. One result of this system was that, however 
different the characters and the positions, and however various the emotions, 
of two personages who sang a duet, they expressed themselves in the same 
musical language. First one sang the air, then the other sang the same air, 
and then they sang together, if not the same strain, one which had of course 
but a single musical motive, although one of the singers might be uttering 
words expressing love and hope and the other those of rage and despair. The 
structure of the grand aria or cavatina, which required always a slow move- 
ment to be followed by a brilliant allegro, was absurd enough, but the duets 
and trios were absolutely defiant of common sense. Look for example at the 
last movement of the duet between Othello and Iago in Rossini’s opera 
* Otello.” It is the scene in which the jealous and disappointed “ancient” 
completes his fiendish temptation of the Moor. Othello declares that he will 
no longer brave the anger of an adverse fate, and that he will die, but that he 
shall die avenged if he dies after Desdemona: 
L'ira d’'avverso fatto 
Io pia non temero. 


Morro, ma vendicato, 
Si doppo lei morro. 


Iago sings almost the same words, but with the variation that he ought not to 
brave, etc., “‘temer piu non dovro,” and that he shall finally triumph over Othello 
—* di lui trionfero; ” all which he is supposed to sing “ aside,” at the top of his 
voice, accompanied by the full blast of the orchestra. This idiotic contrivance— 
it cannot be called a conception—which hardly rises to the dignity of a burlesque 
of Shakespeare’s scene, is merely for the purpose of making a grand duet. 
And here is the music for the sake of which this ridiculous violence is done to 
one of the most subtly wrought and moving scenes in dramatic literature: 


Allegro vivace, 
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Both the men sing the same air, although their natures are as unlike as day to 
night, and their emotions as unlike as their natures. Nor is Othello allowed to 
complete the expression of his feeling as it is written out above; for after the 
first eight bars Iago takes up his parable and repeats the strain. Then Othello 
goes on; and after seesawing thus awhile, they end with a grand baw] in thirds. 
Dramatically this is ridiculous—ridiculous even beyond the essential monstrosity 
of opera; for in its very conception opera is inherently monstrous, although 
like some other monstrous things it has a fascination beyond that of simple 
nature. And what an air for such a dramatic situation! A flashy, shal- 
low thing, well enough for a cornet-a-pistons at a promenade concert, but for 
emotional expression as empty as a blast upon a fish-horn. And yet this duet 
was never sung by a great tenor and a great baritone—say by Rubini and 
‘'amburini—without calling forth extravagant demonstrations of delight from 
the most cultivated audiences in Europe. Their pleasure was not only unaffected, 
it was great and poignant; but it was purely sensuous, and had no relation 
whatever to the emotion proper to the dramatic situation. We need not, how- 
ever, go to his operas for an example of the severance which Rossini could ef- 
fect between the sentiment of the words to which he wrote and the music 
that he wrote for them. Of such violence his last important work, the ‘* Sta- 
bat Mater,” furnishes us with brutal examples, of which perhaps the ** Cujus 
animam” most outrages all sentiment, all propriety, almost all decency. 
The grandeur of the Virgin mother’s sorrow before the dead body of her di- 
vine Son is expressed by a series of phrases more suggestive of the leapings 
of a colossal kangaroo than of any human emotion, not to say of any mother’s 
grief. Its every bar is an offence against common sense and good taste, and 
if music could express blasphemy, would, to a religious mind, be blasphemous. 


Allegro maesioso. 
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And yet it has undeniably a certain kind of beauty, sensuous and low although 

it be, and well played upon an opheclide or a trombone it gives pleasure by 

symmetry of musical form, and an expression of sustained power and mastery 

of means. 

Like fault might be justly found with much—shall we say with most?—of 
Ressini’s compositions; and he may be fairly taken as the greatest genius and 
the grand exemplar of his kind. And yet he has left us one of the finest exam- 
ples of the truly dramatic style of operatic writing that are to be found in the 
history of music. For that which Wagner preaches and makes so much ado 
about is in itself no new thing, and is to be found in eminent perfection in the 
operas—the ** Orphée” and the “ Alceste *—of the great master whose work he 
thought it becoming in him to retouch. This musical declamation is not re- 
citative exactly, nor is it melody, or at least square melody; a square melody 
being one which, like most airs or * tunes,” consists of four strains of equal 
length, and which, starting upon one harmony, the tonic, passes into a second, 
the dominant, and often into a third, the sub-dominant, and returns at its close 
to the harmony of the tonic from which it started; thus corresponding to the 
lines of the four sides of a square. Nearly all the great melodies that have 
been written—all that have lived in the ear and heart of the world—are con- 
structed upon this model. Formality and symmetry are of the very essence 
of melody—as essential to it as the scientific division of the octave into the 
diatonic scale, withoat which the simplest melody and harmony are absolutely 
impossible. Hence we may be sure that the Hebrews and the Greeks, with all 
their rhapsodies about music, did not really know what music—that which we 
call music—was. 

Opposed to melody of.this kind is recitative, in which there are no formal 
correspondence of phrases, and no regularly recurring csesural pauses, but in 
which the singer merely declaims as long as is necessary, toa free instru- 
mental accompaniment. But more than a little recitative becomes tedious. 
It bores us. We know in our hearts that it bores us, even if it be written by 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, although we may be ashamed to say 
so. An opera or an oratorio made up of recitative would drive an honestly 
acting audience out of the house at its first performance, which would proba- 
bly be its last. But there is a kind of lyric music which, without being formal 
melody on the one hand or bald recitative on the other, is at once melodic and 
declamatory, and is thus well fitted to dramatic expression. Of this kind of 
composition Gluck was a great master. But not to go so far back as the time 
of the triumphant rival of Piccini, we may find in Rossini’s ‘‘ Tancredi” one 
of the most beautiful existing examples of this purely dramatic style of music. 
It is the recitative which precedes the exquisite air ‘ Di tanti palpiti,” an im- 
mortal inspiration, worthy of any composer that ever wrote. The strain * Mi 
rivedrai, ti revedro” has a simple, enchanting tenderness and grace that 
might have been the flower of one of Mozart's happiest days. The preceding 
part of the scena is worthy of such a termination. It is too long to be quoted 
here; but, too often omitted in the published copies of the air, it is yet common- 
ly accessible enough for reference. Every lover of music who does not know 
it well should turn to it and study it as a masterpiece of musical rhetoric. It 
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is called recitative; but even the first part, ‘‘O patria, dolce e ingrata patria,” 
is far removed from the arid succession of unmeaning intervals too commonly 
produced under that name. It has on the contrary an emotional significance, 
and a large loveliness of phrase. It is not melody, but it is melodic, and is in 
fact melodious declamation. The succeeding passage, “Tu che accendi,” is 
more symmetrical, has a defined rhythm, but is still not sustained melody ; 
and the whole scene is a beautiful example of what could be done in the way 
of really dramatic musical expression by an Italian composer who had no 
theory, nor dream of a theory—only inspiration, genius—and who wrote it, 
motu proprio, before Wagnerism was heard of, as unconscious that he was utter- 
ing the music of the future as M. Jourdain was that he had been speaking 
prose all his life. 

But there is lamentably little of such writing in the operas that held the 
stage until within the last few years. Donizetti—not a man of genius, not a com- 
poser of the first class even among modern Italians, yet one who had musical 
intuitions and a gift of spontaneous melody, although not of a high order (he 
could not, for example, have written “ Di tanti palpiti” any more than he 
could have taken to himself the wings of the morning)—was the first to break 
in upon the old formal meaningless style, and to give to modern operatic 
music some freedom and some dramatic force. His ** Anna Bolena” marks a 
period in Italian opera, and his “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” by its famous quar- 
tet and its final air, took a long stride toward the real dramatization of 
opera. Verdi, coarse, blatant, strident, voice-destroying, yet with a gift of 
melody, advanced still further toward the same much-desired end. Verdi's 
elaborate finales are composed upon the model of the quartet in “Lu- 
cia”; his declamatory airs in andante or allegretto movement are worked out 
more or less upon that of Edgardo’s dying scene. His allegros, always mean 
and vulgar, are peculiarly his own. But compare one of his operas with one 
of Rossini’s, and it will be found that the essential difference between them 
(setting aside secondary traits, instrumentation, and the like) is that Rossini’s 
are more or less a collection of airs, duets, trios, and concerted pieces, con- 
nected by recitative of more or less value, but that Verdi's are, however feebly, 
imperfectly, and coarsely, musical dramas. The model which Wagner sets 
up as his is one which other composers have, consciously or unconsciously, 
had in their minds, one toward which operatic music has long been tending. 
The point to be determined is how this end is to be reached, and with what 
degree or proportion of mere musical declamation, apart from formal melody, 
opera will be tolerable. What is the dramatic value of poetry in dramatic 
music? and can literature and music work together? All this must in the 
end be determined by experiment. If what is sought in the music of the fu- 
ture, and which has more or less been sought in the music of the past, be at- 
tainable, genius will attain it. Once attained, it is not to be disputed; for 
there is no reasoning with genius, no talking down accomplished fact. But 
Wagner has yet shown no evidence of musical genius, only of musical skill 
and constructiveness. Te has uttered no musical thought that has any value 
in itself; and he is too old now for the day-spring of that beauty to dawn upon 
him. To consider, then, the nature of his experiments. 

What dramatie music asks of the dramatist, if so we may call the writer 
of the words which are to be sung, is merely a plot which shall interest, situ- 
ations striking, natural, and emotional, and verse the rhythm of which adapts 
itself easily to melodic forms and the utterance of singers. We need no 
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dramatic poem. Indeed, poetry is superfluous; except the fruit of that poetic 
imagination which creates dramatic situation and works out dramatic interest, 
progress, and climax. Fancy, richness of thought, beauty of illustration, and 
even fine discrimination of character, are more than thrown away. They are 
cumbrous surplusage which distract the attention of the composer of the music 
ifhe should give them any attention. His function is limited by the capacity of 
his art, which is only to express emotic 1, either that of the personages of the 
drama as it is elicited by action and situation, or (chiefly by means of the or- 
chestra and the chorus) that of the audience as elicited by what passes before 
their eyes. All expression, all emotional effect, all decoration or illustration, 
should be, nay, must needs be, left to the music. The words ofa musical drama 
are in themselves nothing; they are made to be hidden, the mere skeleton of 
the work; bones which the musician is to cover with the flesh and blood, the 
warmth, the strength, and the beauty of humanity. And yet if the hidden 
skeleton be not sound and naturally proportioned, the creature will be a dwarf, 
or ®% monster, or a cripple. 

The notion that two arts are to join for one effect is the falsest that ever 
was evolved by the spirit of eclecticism—eclecticism which never did, nor 
ever can, create anything new, or strong, or beautiful. If the vehicle of dra- 
matic or lyric expression is to be language, it must be language only; if mu- 
sic, then only music. Whether we would have it so or not, this must be; for 
words, as expressive of thought, distinguished from the suggestion of emo- 
tion, are almost undistinguishable in lyric music, and quite undistinguishable 
in the musical drama. Wagner insists upon and labors at a dramatic poem 
which shall share with the music to which it is sung in producing the dramat- 
ic effect of the performance. Vain effort. ‘* Lohengrin,” written in German, 
was translated into Italian; and except for such of the audience as defy com- 
men sense, and set at naught all dramatic illusion by glancing from the stage 
to those impertinent * Books of thoprun talian nenglish,” and from the books 
to the stage, it might as well have been sung in Greek or in English itself. 
No crotehet more absurd was ever hatched than that the thoughts of a poet can 
engage the attention of those who are listening to the music which those very 
thoughts may have inspired. A few words suggestive of emotion may be 
heard, and have dramatic value, but than these no more. The impossibility 
is both physical and psychological. 

This incapacity of mind and body to receive an impression from two me- 
diums of expression at once conforms to and cooperates with the require- 
ments of all art. Every art is sufficient unto itself. Every art has limits, in 
endeavoring to pass which it becomes not only powerless but ridiculous; but 
within those limits it admits no rival, no coworker. Hence it is that great 
music is not written to great poetry, that music is not married to immortal 
verse. A beautiful song, like one of those which Shakespeare has scattered 
through his plays, needs no music. By its inherent quality it attains its end. 
In itself it is a song. It sings itself, and is both words and music. What 
would “Take, O take those lips away” gain by being sung to any music? If 
the music were great, the poetic value of the thoughts would be lost, or sink 
out of sight for the time; if the music were inferior to the words, it could only 
provoke the resentment of impertinence. Hence it is that lyric writing not 
of the highest order, that which embodies the pleasant suggestion of emotion 
in flowing rhythm, without much strength or beauty of expression, is most fre- 
quently made the vehicle of fine musical thought. The composer expresses 
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that which the song has suggested to him. His is the passion, his its perfect 
utterance. Lyric expression may come from one soul, not from two. Words 
written for music should merely minister occasion, and be the humble, unseen 
nucleus of beauty, like a blade of grass made splendid by the jewels of the 
morning. 

Not only is every art sufficient to itself, but all true art is superior to the 
substance in which it works. The value of a statue is in its form. It is as 
beautiful in clay as it is in marble; and if it were in gold, all its worth beyond 
its form might just as well be in the shape of ingots. Statues are put in mar- 
ble or in bronze only that their beauty may endure. Moreover, the greatness 
of any work of art bears a certain proportion to the unlikeness of the sub- 
stance in which it works to the object represented. The mastery of the art be- 
ing equal, the greater this unlikeness the higher the pleasure received. The 
result must not be too like reality, or the skill which produces it ceases to be 
art, and becomes mere imitation; and nothing is worse than mere imitation 
except reality. It is a condition of the higher pleasures to be derived from 
art, that we should never be deceived, but that we should always see, and see 
very plainly, that we are not looking upon reality. And in proportion to the 
strength of this impression, combined with the vividness of the suggestion of 
the truth of nature, is the high quality of the pleasure we receive. Yet fur- 
ther, we must see that the artist did not strive to produce the effect of reality. 
It is a defiance of this last condition of beauty in art which makes wax figures 
repulsive and ridiculous. If it be true, as some have believed, that the great 
Greek statues were colored like nature (of which there does not appear to be 
sufficient evidence), and that their colorless condition is due merely to the 
lapse of time, then we owe to accident the attainment of the highest effect of 
plastic art. If form is our medium of expression, let it be form only; if color, 
only color. True, painting essays to express both form and color. But it 
gives no actual form. It works upon a flat surface. You cannot get behind 
the figures in a picture. The only medium of expression in painting is color 
limited by outline, by which alone it expresses form. If a painter were, by 
moulding his canvas, to round out his figures, he would merely make them 
and himself ridiculous. He must express form, that is, surface and solidity, 
by modelling, which he does by varying the tint and the intensity of his color. 

The pertinence of these considerations to the musical drama is in this: 
that if music is to be the medium of expression, it should be music only. 
Whatever is added, either of other arts or of imitation cf real life, by so much 
does the result sink in the scale of art. Scene-painting when it passes the 
point of mere suggestiveness of situation, costume when it attracts attention 
to itself, show, pomp and procession, tinsel and banners, and the supernu- 
meraries who bear them—all these are an offence and an abomination. So 
even the perceptible presence of the poet, the very dramatic poet, upon the lyric 
stage, is more than superfluity; it is intrusion; or it would be so if, as we 
have seen and heard, music did not assert itself and blow the poet and his 
pretensions into the air. For poetry expresses thought; true, it also expresses 
feeling, but feeling by means of words, which are only thought made an- 
dible. But music can express only emotion and moods of mind. It can ex- 
press neither thought nor fact; and not more the one than the other. Wagner 
will have it, in his striving after the unattainable in art (and the undesirable), 
that music preaches, and teaches, and tells truths, and describes occurrences 
and objects. He thinks that in the second act of ** Lohengrin” he has described 
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sunrise by an orchestral passage. What he has done, and he has done it very 
skilfully, is merely to write a strain which suits well with, perhaps even sug- 
gests, the mood of mind begotten in one who contemplates the breaking of the 
day. As to expressing sunrise by sound, as well attempt to express a quart 
of milk by a pastoral air, or a pair of brass tongs by a duet between two trum- 
pets. 

The radical fault in this notion of the capability of music is its failure to 
recognize the easily established fact that the same strain, ifunexplained by words 
or accessories of some kind, will be interpreted in different ways by hearers 
of equal sensitiveness to music and of equal cultivation, and who derive from it 
equal pleasure. This is a fact of continual and of inevitable occurrence. In 
the second act of “Lohengrin” every scenic device is used to show that the 
day is breaking; whereupon we all expect to see the sun roll up out of the 
orchestra. But if the stage were to remain dark, and no one came to draw 
water, and we heard the same strain, no mortal creature who had not been 
told its meaning would ever think of sunrise. 

There could not be a better illustration of this misapprehension of the 
function of music than Wagner himself furnishes in his monograph on Bee- 
thoven, a performance in which much knowledge and critical ability is sadly 
muddled with that sort of metaphysics in which ‘the party that’s hearin’ disna 
ken what the party that’s speakin’ means, and the party that’s speakin’ disna 
ken what he means himsel’.”* 

He [Beethoven] now understood the forest, the brook, the meadows, the blue xther, the merry 
throng, the pair of lovers, the song of birds, the flight of clouds, the roaring of the storm. the bliss 
of beatifically emoved repose. All his seeing and shaping nuw became permeated with that 
wondrous serenity which was first imparted to music through him. Even the lament, which is so 
inwardly original to all tone, hushes itself into smiles ; the world regains its childish innocence. 
“To-day thou art with me in Paradise "—who does not hear the Redeemer's words call to him as he 
listens to the pastoral symphony ? . » Never has an earthly art created anything so serene as 
the symphonies in A and F major, with all of those works of the master, so intimately related to 
them, which date from that divine period of his complete deafness. 

It would perhaps be harsh to say that this is mere lunatic maundering; 
but it is really little better. It is possible that there are some persons to 
whom the “ Pastoral Symphony” says, ‘‘ This day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise”; but to most of the sane who hear it, and who have probably quite 
as keen an enjoyment and thorough understanding of it as Wagner, it no more 
says that than it says, ‘‘Go thou and do likewise,” or, ** Last of all the woman 
died also.” To me that symphony, in its lovely simplicity, brings up by sug- 
gestion the moods of mind through which I pass in the course of a long, beau- 
tiful day in the later spring. The evanescent, emotional charm of such a day 
the composer has expressed by musical thoughts with which I have sympathy, 
and which therefore bring me into the mood in which he was when he con- 
ceived them. This is the power, and the only power of music. As to 
the fact, or what not, which is the occasion of the composer's mood, that mu- 
sic cannot express; and so it is possible that the ‘** Pastoral Symphony,” if per- 
formed before an audience who did not know that it was pastoral, might sug- 
gest to one class of hearers one thing, to another another, and to a third some- 
thing quite different from either. But to all who could appreciate the music, 
including the composer, it would in one respect—that of mood of mind—be a 

* But can we not forgive the critic much metaphysics for saying, ‘‘ What is the dramatic ac- 
tion of the text to the opera of ‘ Leonora’ but an almost repulsive dilution of the drama presented 
in the overture. like perhaps a tedious explanatory commentary by Gervinus upon a scene of 
Shakespeare’s ”? 
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common resolvent. Yet further, as to this appreciation of Beethoven: to 
many, if not to most musical readers, the notion that through him music be- 
came serene, will seem, of all that has been said of him, the most unreasona- 
ble, the most extravagant. Of serenity there is only so mucl: in Beethoven’s 
music as goes with conscious strength. First, he is a Goth, like all the rest 
of us; and Gothic art, although grand, is not serene. Serenity belongs to an- 
cient art. Moreover the man Beethoven was possessed by the demon of un- 
rest. His utterance is oftenest a cry, a protest, a moan, ora menace. He isa 
Titan uttering the endless woes of the rock-bound, wronged Prometheus; and 
even his lighter strains seem to be only the laughing mockery of the waves 
that flash around the altar of sacrifice: 


Hlovtiwv xvpatwv avapiSpov yéilacua. 


He leaves to others the expression of the happy serenity that finds utterance 
in the sweet accords of ever-succeeding harmony, and seems in his greater 
and more characteristic works to be writing under a consciousness of past 
wrong and of coming retribution, of sad memory and of hope whose wondrous 
brightness is the brighter for being often clouded. He is in musical art like 
the discord of the sharp seventh in the scale—the wail of discontent and the 
clamor for resolution into the serenity of the undisturbed accordance of all 
things; which he sees before him, and yearns for, but cannot reach. Such is 
Beethoven to me, and I am sure to a large proportion of his dearest lovers ; 
to whom Wagner’s interpretation of the great master is mere fanciful misap- 
prehension, the result of an effort to see in music more than is there to be seen. 
A similar effort—to do more with music than can be done—seems to be the 
guiding motive of his vocal compositions. Moreover, he lacks the one great 
gift, creative genius. For inspiration he substitutes labor. His mastery of 
means is great, his contrivance subtle, and his finish high; but he lacks ideas. 
Nor is there any novelty in his work, except in his method. It cannot be said 
that we must wait to understand him; for, stripped of their exterior and elab- 
orate embroidery of instrumentation, his commonplace thoughts are as simple 
as old Father Haydn’s “A BC.” It is not that he is incomprehensible, but 
only that he is dull. Once in a while he presents us with a pleasing musical 
form, and this by contrast with the waste before it seems beautiful and is ap- 
plauded, although it would hardly furnish a composer of genius with material 
for a cadence. Nor is he, aiming at a new dramatic style, peculiarly dramat- 
ic. His truly dramatic effects are rare, and not musically new. In “ Lohen- 
grin” the most emotional and impressive scene, that between Elsa and Ortud 
in the second act, attains its musically dramatic effect only by the same means 
which have been used by other composers. His operas depend for their sue- 
cess upon scenery, dresses, stage effect, acting, a large orchestra, superior art- 
ists. But musical ideas that have value impress their beauty if they are 
played upon an old spinnet. Wagner is too much a critic to be a great composer, 
even if not too much a composer to be a critic. He is a living proof that ge- 
nius is never self-knowing as to its methods, even if as’ to its purposes. He 
may be preparing the way for such a genius; but he himself is only «nn illus- 
tration in reverse of the truth conveyed in Emerson’s immortal line, 


They builded better than they knew. 
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HUGH GRANGER'S WOOINGS. 








Ix Turee Parts.—Parr I. 
—— the tamer thine own, will bind, 
And to make thee sing will blind, 
While the little hip grows for the free behind. 


} UGH GRANGER knocked more 

than once, giving peal after peal 
on the strong oak door with his walking 
stick. ‘The house seemed like the house 
of the dead ; only a wreath of dense smoke 
from one of the chimneys gave him a cer- 
tainty that some one within was enjoying 
a good tire—a comfort he was cold enough 
to appreciate. 

There was no reason why he should 
stand there any longer stamping his half- 
frozen feet. If the servants of his kins- 
man failed to attend properly to their 
duty, Hugh need not be the sufferer, if by 
opening the door he could let himself in. 
But this was easier to determine than to 
execute, for the door was securely barred 
and locked, as if thieves were to be guard- 
ed against as well as guests. 

Giving up the front door as impractica- 
ble, Hugh went round to the side of the 
house to find some other way of ingress— 
a door kept on latch for the use of the 
family, if his kinsman had any. Yes, 
there was a side door, and it stood partly 
opened, as if some one had just entered by 
it, and had forgotten to shut it. 

Hugh went in quickly, as if afraid that 
in this inhospitable house the door would 
be closed and perhaps locked in his face. 
On the threshold, though, he stopped a 
moment to take in the surroundings. 

It might be a parlor, if Hugh judged 
from the furniture, old-fashioned and 
scanty as it was. If the fire was to be re- 
lied on, it was the kitchen—a rousing fire 
freshly fed with dry fagots, which blazed 
and crackled cheerily in the huge fire- 
place, while in one corner of the ample 
hearth a small saucepan simmered and 
bubbled, giving out a savory hint of broth. 
A young girl was kneeling before the fire 
with hands outspread, as if revelling in 
its warmth. Her gray cloak was thrown 
back, in order to free her arms of its 
heavy encumbrance, and on her uncovered 
head the ruddy flames reflected their own 
warm glow. Her back was toward the 
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door, and she never turned at the sound 
of Hugh’s heavy footsteps on the uncar- 
peted floor; so that not until he stood be- 
side her on the hearth did he catch a 
glimpse of her small, childish face, with 
preternatural bright eyes, which looked a 
little startled as they glanced up at the 
tall stranger. 

She did not change her position in the 
least, nor think it needful to give any 
greeting to the guest ; only she said care- 
lessly, ‘‘ You are fortunate in finding a 
good fire, if you are cold. Holly Lodge 
doesn’t often boast of such a glorious 
one.”’ 

** 1 have stood long enough knocking at 
the door to be chilled to the bone,’’ Hugh 
said briefly. 

‘* Barbara is getting deaf, I fancy. 
Not that I heard you, for I didn’t. But I 
would not promise to have let you in if I 
had,”’ she said quite coolly. 

‘*T like your fire better than your hos- 
pitality,’’ Hugh answered with a shrug, 
‘* for L suppose it is of your making.”’ 

“*To be sure it is. Barbara is stingy 
with the wood. I can never persuade her 
that two sticks cannot make a blaze, coax 
them as you will, any more than two 
heirs-at-law can keep from quarrelling.”’ 

** Of which is Barbara skeptical—of the 
blaze, or the heirs quarrelling?’’ Hugh 
asked, laughing. 

**The two sticks, of course. Barbara 
never argues but upon what chances to be 
personal. The saving of the wood is, un- 
fortunately." 

** You have made sad havoc in her say- 
ings. I am glad you have, since a good 
fire is all the welcome I am to get.”’ 

‘* When you are master here things will 
be different? ’’ the girl said, with a curi- 
ous mixture of assertion and question. 

**T hope that will be some years off,”’ 
Hugh replied sincerely. The idea of 
stepping into dead men’s shoes made him 
shudder a little. 

**T thought you came here because 
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Cousin Granger is sick,’’ the girl said, by 
no means understanding his evident 
shrinking from her words. 

** | came because I was sent for. I hope 
our cousin is not really ill.’’ 

**T can’t tell you. I haven’t seen him 
for more than a week. He must be ill, 
though, for he has not put his foot over 
the door-sill since Sunday week. Besides, 
he lets Barbara stay with him constantly, 
which he never does if he can help it, and 
he eats nothing but broth.” 

“The last must be an infallible sign,’’ 
said Hugh, laughing. ‘‘ I wonder if he is 
too ill to see me?”’ 

**] can’t tell you; you must wait until 
Barbara comes. She can’t be very long 
now.” 

Barbara was in the very act of coming, 
stealthily and cat-like. The unwonted 
firelight must have told its own tale 
through the cracks of the door, which she 
softly opened. At any rate she saw noth- 
ing but the brilliant blaze, and the maker 
of all the waste kneeling before it. 

‘*What’s got over the girl!’’ she ex- 
claimed wrathfully. ‘* A Christmas fire, 
and no holiday to warrant it. 1 might 
have known you’d be about some fool’s 
trick if 1 stayed away long. All of my 
fagots gone, and where are the next to 
come from? ”’ 

** You should not have left the kindling 
so convenient if you did not want it burn- 
ed,’’ the girl answered coolly. ‘* But you 
need not make an outcry, for I have saved 
the credit of the house this time by my 
prodigality.”’ 

‘* The credit of the house will never be 
in your hands, to make or mar,’’ Barbara 
began ; and then, catching sight of Hugh 
for the first time, she added, in an ag- 
grieved tone, ‘* You might have told me 
that there was a stranger here, instead of 
letting me—”’ 

**Scold,” the girl said carelessly. 
** You had such a good chance to use your 
tongue, it seemed a pity to balk you.” 

‘*Never mind the scolding, Barbara, 
nor the fire either, for that matter, for I 
was in some need of it,’’ Hugh said good- 
naturedly. i 

‘*T never would have said a word of 
fault-finding if I had known who the 
kindling was heaped on tv warm,”’ said 
Barbara, with a low, old-fashioned cour- 
tesy, ‘‘ for I make no doubt I am speak- 
ing to Master Hugh Granger, the heir? ”’ 





Again Hugh shrank from such a pain- 
ful title, but he had no chance to dis- 
claim it, for the girl said, ‘‘ The fagots 
were never heaped on for him. Only, 
like half of the good things that befall us 
in- life, he just chanced to enjoy them.”’ 

**You’re welcome, no matter how you 
come,” said Barbara, still addressing 
Hugh, and ignoring the girl. ‘It does 
my old eyes good to see you here, 
and——”’ 

‘It is Cousin Granger he has come to 
see,’’ interrupted the girl. ‘‘ You don’t 
suppose he came all these miles to see 
you, do you?” 

‘* He and he!” exclaimed Barbara in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Pretty manners you have! 
Do you think Mr. Hugh is a heathen, and 
hasn’t been christened, that you can find 
no name to give him?”’ 

‘¢T don’t suppose his name is of much 
consequence. His seeing Cousin Granger 
is more to the point,’’ the girl said, un- 
abashed by the rebuke. 

** Nevertheless, I would like to have my 
name,’’ said Hugh. ‘‘ Am I not your 
cousin as well as old Mr. Granger’s?”’ 

‘* Nay, she’ll never set claim to that, 
even if she dared to,’’ Barbara broke in 
fiercely. 

** Why shouldn’t I?’’ asked the girl 
coolly. ‘‘ Have I any right to? is the 
question.”’ 

‘Right? What right can you have? ”’ 
began Barbara. 

“That’s shifting the point. I don’t 
want a question from you, but an an- 
swer.”’ 

** And I’ll give you no answer,”’ said 
Barbara doggedly. 

‘* Why, you can tell yourself,’’ Hugh 
interposed. ‘* Old Mr. Granger’s father 
and my grandfather were brothers. Now 
tell me how you are related to Cousin 
Granger, and our degree of blood is quick- 
ly told.”’ 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘ You must 
ask Barbara. I know nothing save that 
my name is not Granger.”’ 

But Barbara was not to be questioned. 
She had poured into a bow! the hot, sa- 
vory broth which had been simmering in 
the saucepan, and saying she must go 
back to her master, but would return and 
tell Hugh when the invalid could see him, 
she hastily left the room. 

Hugh could not help laughing at old 
Barbara's ruse to get rid of being ques- 
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tioned. But the girl frowned angrily, 
and rising from her lowly position before 
the fire, she walked to the window. 

** Never mind,’’ said Hugh good-hu- 
moredly ; ‘‘I have no doubt we are cous- 
ins, notwithstanding Barbara will not say 
we are.”’ 

** Do you suppose I care to claim you as 
my kinsman?” she flashed out. ‘* What 
possible benefit could it be to me? If it 
were only that, Barbara would tell me 
quickly enough, for she knows very well 
I do not care a rush about it.” 

** 1 thought you did care,’’ said Hugh, 
a little abashed by her rudeness. “1 am 
sure I do.” 

**Do you?” she asked. 

** Certainly. I should like very much 
to find a new cousin.” 

‘* Like it above overseeing Holly Lodge, 
I suppose ?”’ 

** Holly Lodge is not mine,”’ said Hugh 
gravely. 

** Not yet, but it will be some day.” 

‘*Perhaps. Why did you question 
Barbara if you did not wish to discover 
any relationship between us?’’ asked 
Hugh, wishing to talk of something else 
besides Holly Lodge. 

**T only want to find out who I really 
ain—a point I am ignorant of.”’ 

** At least you know that you are old 
Mr. Granger’s cousin,’’ asserted Hugh. 

‘** Indeed I know nothing of the kind.” 

** Yet you call him cousin.” 

‘* But that does not make me one. 
often feel that I have no right to use the 
word.”’ 

** Some one must have taught you to do 
it.”’ 

‘* Barbara told me when I first came here 
to live. I was almost a baby then—too 
young to question whether I had any right 
to do so or not.”’ 

**You were not born here? ” 

The girl shook her head. 

Just then Barbara came back. 

‘“*The master has sent for you,’ 
said. 

“For whom?” asked Hugh, knowing 
very well she meant the summons for him. 

** You, sir, if you please ; and he says,”’ 
she added, turning to where the girl 
stood by the window, ‘‘ you are not to go 
out, but you are to stay within call.” 

The girl never moved, never turned her 
head. The difference in the intonation of 
Barbara’s voice alone could have told her 
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that she was spoken to. Yet she answer- 
ed immediately, ‘It depends upon the 
weather if 1 go orstay. If the sun comes 
out, I shall not stay in-doors.”’ 

**You had better, then,’’ said Bar- 
bara threateningly. 

But the girl only laughed a soft little 
laugh, which by no means betokened 
fear. 

** Will you come, Mr. Hugh?” asked 
Barbara, and led the way out of the room, 
closely followed by Hugh. 

There was a long, gloomy hall to be 
traversed, and Barbara took the oppor- 
tunity to say, ‘* You'll find the master 
sadly changed, sir.”’ 

Never having seen his cousin, Hugh 
would have been perplexed to discover 
wherein lay the change. 

**He’s not long for this world, poor 
gentleman, and he’s wild to see you,” 
Barbara went on to explain. ‘I might 
as well out with the truth, and say he’s 
something on his mind he would fain out 
with. It’s not so very much, to be sure, 
but he’ll make the most of it. It’s the 
way with us all when death comes nigh 
and claims us. All we have ever done 
looks wonderfully more weighty then 
than when we did it. Yet it’s no less a 
trifle. If 1 were you, I'd just promise 
whatever he asked me to; and then, you 
know, you can judge afterwards whether 
it is best to keep to it or not.”’ 

Hugh would have disclaimed such a 
laxity of morals, but Barbara lifted her 
finger to enforce silence, and opened a 
door. She stood aside to let Hugh enter, 
and then, following quickly, she softly 
closed the door. 

The room seemed well lighted, to one 
coming out of the darkness of the hall, 
and the fire sent up more smoke than 
flaine into the huge, gaping mouth of the 
chimney. 

In one corner of the fireplace an im- 
mense easy chair was drawn, large enough 
and deep enough to conceal the old man 
who reclined within its great arms, if a 
paroxysm of coughing had not revealed 
him. So violent was the paroxysm that 
Hugh feared the old man’s frail life would 
be ended by it. 

Barbara seemed to have no such fear, 
but quietly and deliberately poured out a 
mixture to still the cough—so deliber- 
ately, that Hugh lost patience, and took 
the glass from her unwilling hand to ad- 
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tninister the medicine himself. Bending 
over the chair, he watched the slowly re- 
viving strength of the sufferer, feeling the 
pity which the strong and vigorous are 
apt to feel fur the weak. 

‘Thank you; I am better now,”’ old 
Mr. Granger said, in answer to Hugh’s 
question. ‘‘ Every paroxysm seems to 
rack me more than the last. I can’t have 
many more ; my strength won’t last much 
longer. Iam glad you have come, Cousin 
Hugh, for I have something to say to 
you.” 

**You’d better not talk too much,”’ 
warned Barbara. ‘* That was an uncom- 
mon hard fit, and it will be sure to be fol- 
Jowed by another if you talk overmuch. 
You'd best be quiet.”’ 

‘*Who told you I had much to say?’’ 
asked the old man angrily. And then, 
changing his tone into a beseeching one, 
he added, ‘‘ Cousin Hugh has had no 
dinner, I’m very sure. Can’t you man- 
age to find him something to eat, good 
Barbara? ”’ ; 

‘* There’s nothing in the house—noth- 
ing but a ham bone,’’ replied Barbara 
briefly. 

Hugh was about disclaiming an appe- 
tite, when he caught the old man’s eyes 
fixed on him. 

** ] will not object to the ham bone,”’ 
said Haugh, willing enough that Barbara 
should be enticed to leave the room if his 
cousin wished her to, and just as willing 
to put her out by the shoulders if she de- 
murred. 

‘** Barbara can do much better if she 
will. She is good at omelettes, and they 
are quickly made,”’ the old man said in a 
coaxing tone. 

‘* An omelette, by all means,’’ returned 
Hugh, slightly author‘tatively. ‘* The 
speediness of its making is in its favor.’” 

‘* If there are only any eggs,’’ said Bar- 
bara hesitatingly. 

Was it better to stay and hear what 
her master had to say, giving her mite of 
approbation or condemnation, or to make 
friends with the new master by her good 
cooking? The argument for the omelette 
was stronger than for herremaining, since 
Barbara knew very well what old Mr. 
Granger was about to confide to his cous- 
in, and only a desire to weaken the effect 
by a few judicious words made her anx- 
ious to tarry—words she could very well 
speak another time; whereas, to offend 





the future master of Holly Lodge might 
be disastrous. So Barbara came to the 
wise decision of making the omeleite. 

** Lock the door,’’ old Mr. Granger or- 
dered, after giving time for Barbara's re- 
treating footsteps to die away. ‘* She'll 
make quick speed with the omelette, and 
be back in a twinkle. Lock the door, | 
say.”’ 

Hugh obeyed, amused at the old man’s 
energy. 

** Get a wife, Cousin Hugh—get a wile, 
Isay. Women are ill things to fall in 
the hands of, but you can quarrel with 
your wife, and no fear of her leaving you. 
She’s bound to stay whether she likes it 
orno. It’s a different thing with one’s 
housekeeper.” 

** You should have managed to get the 
whip-hand over Barbara befure now, sir,”’ 
said Hugh, laughing. 

**No doubt I should. But one grows 
cowardly as the years increase. Any- 
thing for quiet, we say. That was not 
my creed when I wasa young man. Nei- 
ther is it what I want to speak to you 
about. It’s my will. I don’t care that 
it should take you by surprise. Hugh 
Granger, are you very sure you are my 
nearest tie of blood? ”’ 

**T think I an, sir.”’ 

** But if you are not?” 

** Why, then, I am not your lawful 
heir, sir.’’ 

** Nonsense! What are you talking 
about? Haven’t Ia right to leave my 
property to whom I will? What do you 
mean by saying you are not my lawful 
heir? I can pick one up out of the street 
if I please.’’ 

‘** T suppose you can, sir.’’ 

“To be sure I can. But fortunately 
for you, I don’t careto. There isa pretty 
sum in stocks,’’ the old man added in a 
wheedling voice, ‘‘ the savings of years. 
Don't waste it, that’s a good fellow. I've 
tied up the land so that you can’t part 
with it if you would.”’ * 

** T have no thought of parting with it,”’ 
Hugh said, hardly knowing how to re- 
ceive his cousin's confidences. 

‘*T want one of the name to own the 
place, and it isn’t much without the 
money. I'd like te know who'll blame 
me for the wish,’’ he added fiercely. 

‘*T hope there will be no reason to 
blame you, sir.”’ 

‘** But they will. It’s the old fable of 
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the man and his ass: no matter how he 
loaded it, some one cried out, Shame to 
him. So you see, I'll just go my own 
way ; and I’ve left everything to you be- 
cause of your name. 
nearest kin, Hugh Granger.”’ 

‘* Who is nearer? ’’ asked Hugh, un- 
able to think of any one more closely re- 
lated to the old man than he was. 

‘** The girl down stairs. Have you seen 
her?”’ 

Hugh nodded. 

** Can you guess whe she is? But how 
could you? Did you ever hearI had a 
daughter ?’’ 

‘*She’s not old enough to be your 
daughter, sir.”’ 

‘* Of course she is not. My daughter 
died fourteen years ago. She sent her 
baby to me by way of legacy. Kind in 
her to remember me on her death-bed, 
when I[ had disinherited her on account 
of her marriage. Her husband was dead, 
so I suppose there was no one else to 
leave the child to. Her constitution was 
good, unfortunately, so she throve on 
next to nothing.”’ 

‘* She had a brave heart, sir.*’ 

‘“*A tough one, rather. Most nearts 
would have broken under the circum- 
stances.”’ 

«* And now you would do tardy justice, 
and own your granddaughter ?”’ 

“*T must ; [ would not if I could help 
it. You'll understand why I do, some 
day, so I’ll not tell my motive. I can’t 
leave the girl without any one to look out 
for her. Barbara hates her, and I can’t 
blame her, for she has the haughty tem- 
per of her mother, blended with a deal of 
foreign impudence. But as I said before, 
she is a girl, and must be looked after.”’ 

‘“*She shall have due care, sir; I'll 
promise that.”’ 

‘*Not in that way. I don’t want to 
hamper you. Let her marry, if you 
choose. She'll bear well the old name of 
Granger, and so lose the foreign one.”’ 

**T can’t promise that, sir,”’ said Hugh 
gravely. ‘* I will pledge my word, though, 
to take good care of your granddaugh- 
ter.”’ 

**She’ll need next to nothing, unless 
you wish to marry her; and even then 
she’ll not be as exacting as her silly sex 
are wont to be, for the simple reason 
that she has not been used to much.”’ 

‘* Perhaps her needs will increase,’’ 
said Hugh, smiling. ‘I'll not begrudge 
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her wishes, and I promise you to be true 
to your trust.”’ 

**[ don’t wish you to be bothered with 
the girl. She’ll not be troublesome if 
you let her alone. I must tell her my- 
self of our relationship. She'll not love 
me the better forthe closeness of it. Say 
nothing to her of it, but let her speak first 
herself. She never would bear question- 
ing. I dare say your omelette’s ready 
now, and——”’ 

A violent paroxysm of coughing came, 
and Hugh watched the old man gasping 
for his breath, until he thought he must 
die in the effort. Hugh did not dare to 
leave the sufferer even to call Barbara, 
and he wished devoutly he had foregone 
the omelette and kept the old woman in 
the room. She must have heard the 
coughing, for she came speedily. 

‘* There was no need to have locked the 
door,’’ she said reproachfully, as Hugh 
opened it for her. ‘‘l’ye been these 
twenty years at Holly Lodge, and have 
never had a door locked on me befoure.”’ 

“* It is time you had, then,”’ said Hugh. 
** One gets sadly spoiled in having one’s 
way the whole of twenty years. But look 
to your master, for he needs your help.”’ 

Barbara turned to the chair, where the 
old man lay pale and exhausted, with closed 
eyes, and Hugh, seeing he was of no uve 
to either master or servant, made his 
escape, and groped his way down the 
dark hall to the half kitchen, half par- 
lor, where he expected to find the ome- 
lette and his cousin’s granddaughter. 

The omelette was there ready served, 
flanked by a loaf of bread, and the ham, 
which was by no means attenuated to the 
bone, as Barbara hinted. There was no 
sign of the girl, however. Either the sun- 
set, which looked the brighter after the 
long rain, or the desire to show Barbara 
she was not to be let or hindered in having 
her own way by word or order from her, 
or perhaps it was just youthful restless- 
ness—one or all, these causes had enticed 
her out, and Hugh was forced to sit down 
to a lonely meal, a thing he detested. 

The best of omelettes will spoil by 
standing, and the best of tempers will 
become irritable under disappointment. 
Either because the omelette was heavy, 
or his appetite had gone, Hugh left most 
of the egg on his plate untouched, and 
lighting a cigar, he went out of doors to 
smoke it. 

There was neither porch nor piazza in 
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front of the house, but a broad terrace 
flagged with stone, broken and worn by 
time and use into grooves and holes, 
where the rain which had fallen all day 
lay in small puddles. Hugh Granger 
walked up and down the rough pavement, 
seemingly enjoying his cigar, but in real- 
ity a little fretful under the new position 
of things—as fretful, at least, as one of 
his easy-guing temper could be. 

A little perplexed also with the turn 
fortune seemed to be making in his life. 
Heretofore he had lived to suit his own 
whims and pleasure, with no cares nor 
responsibilities. Now, it seemed likely 
he would have both thrust on him by his 
cousin, 

A sorry possession, he thought, as he 
glanced up to the house with its long 
row of shutterless, broken-out windows. 
Originally it had been a fine establish- 
ment, and had held its own with the best 
in the county. Even now it showed its 
substantial build, and that it was capable 
of being renovated. For the credit of 
the old name, he would strive to bring 
back the old prestige to the place. 

And the girl—what should he do with 
her? She was an odd bequest to put into 
the hands of a bachelor. He would have 
to make some provision for her away from 
Holly Lodge. And yet had she not a bet- 
ter right to call the place home than he 
could ever have, even though the law 
gave him ownership? After all, he was 
worrying himself over an unhatched 
brood—the sick man might live on for 
years. Hugh's cigar was a mere stump 
now ; should he light another, or go in 
out of the cold night air? 

Before he had decided the important 
question, there was another footfall on 
the flag-stones, and looking up he saw 
old Mr. Granger’s granddaughter coming 
toward him. She was daintily picking 
her way over the worn stones, su as to es- 
cape sweeping her skirts through the 
puddles of water, and she did not observe 
Hugh until she was close upon him. 
She started a little when she saw him 
standing there watching her. 

If Hugh was still in search of a com- 
panion, he was disappointed, for without 
staying even to bid him good evening, 
the girl swiftly turned round the corner 
of the house and disappeared. 

Perhaps his cousin's abrupt departure 
decided Hugh to go in also, for he only 





lingered some moments longer in order 
not to appear to follow her, and then he 
too went round the corner of the house to 
the door he had found open a few hours 
before. It was a pity he lingered those 
moments, for when he went into the 
kitchen he found only Barbara there 
clearing away the remains of his scarcely 
touched dinner. 

‘* Where is my cousin?’’ Hugh asked 
Barbara abruptly. 

** Oh, you’ve found out your kin, have 
you?’’ the old woman asked in her turn. 
‘* She’s gone up stairs. He who has the 
best of rights has sent for her, and he'd 
have her all to himself while he speaks a 
word to her—an ill word, to my mind, 
because a useless one. What's the use 
of saying what he has taken a power 
of care to hold back these long years, 
just because he’s going out of the world? 
Nothing but selfishness makes him do it. 
It’s been hard work enough to keep down 
her pride by asking her who she is to put 
on airs? But now, with the proper an- 
swer in her mouth, I shall be sore put to 
it to manage matters.” 

What reply Hugh would have given 
was lost to Barbara, for just then the 
door opened from the hall, and a brown 
head was just visible. ‘* My grandfather 
wants you, Barbara,”’ a clear young voice 
called out; and then the door was shut. 

‘* Ho’s told her,’’ Barbara said laconi- 
cally, with a sigh of regret. 

‘© Of course he has. Didn’t he send 
for her for the purpose? I wonder how 
she takes the news?”’ 

‘Oh, with grand airs enough; you 
might guess it from the way she spoke 
just now. ‘ My grandfather wants you, 
Barbara ’’’—and the old woman strove 
to mimic the clear young voice, but failed 
utterly in Hugh’s opinion. 

‘*Give me a light, and show me my 
room,’’ ordered Hugh shortly. ‘* There 
is no pleasure in sitting alone, and for- 
tunately I am tired.” 

There was no sound in the night to 
break Hugh Granger’s slumbers. Noth- 
ing to be heard in the dismal old house 
but the noise the rats made, holding 
high carnival in the walls. Yet before 
morning old Mr. Granger died, unheard 
even by Barbara, who had undertaken 
the duty of watching by the sick-bed. 
Instead, she had slept comfortably in 
her chair until the day dawned, when she 
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discovered that a new life had also dawn- 
ed for her old master, and a new state of 
affairs for Holly Lodge. 

Barbara sent for an old crony of her 
own to give her needful help and im- 
portance under the supposed affliction ; 
and wanting the kitchen for her own 
purposes exclusively, she opened a small, 
disused parlor, and lit a fire in the open 
hearth, intimating to Hugh that it was 
for his special use. 

Hugh found his solitary breakfast 
served there. He did not ask for his 
cousin, supposing naturally enough that 
she preferred taking the meal in her own 
room that morning at least. Even when 
Barbara brought in his early dinner he 
asked no questions, though he began to 
think such seclusion was by no means 
good for so young a girl. 

As the twilight drew on Hugh grew so 
weary of his solitude that he determined 
to send a remonstrance to his cousin, with 
@ request that she would take tea with 
him. 

The sun had been shining all day, and 
had died gorgeously in purple and crim- 
son. From the stone terrace the view of 
the west was unbroken, and Hugh sallied 
out to look at its splendor, and to stretch 
his long limbs. He had sat in-doors all 
day, as he thought he was bound to do, 
to show due respect to his dead cousin ; 
but he could stand the loneliness of the 
quiet house no longer. 

Walking up and down the terrace, 
Hugh glanced up to the long row of shut- 
terless windows in the vain hope that the 
brilliant sunset had enticed his cousin to 
look out from one of them; but he could 
see noone. He lit a cigar, his sole solace 
in his loneliness, and paced up and down 
the uneven stones, in that depressed state 
which human nature is sure to feel when 
one of his fellows is lying stark and cold 
in one quiet chamber in the house. 

Certain as Hugh was that he was mas- 
ter of Holly Lodge, assured as he had 
been by the one interview he had had 
with its owner, he did not feel inclined to 
take actual possession until the will was 
read, which would not be till after the 
funeral. Unlike the old French custom, 
the throne was vacant at present—or 
would have been, if Barbara had not con- 
stituted herself regent for the interim, 
and Hugh thus far had been contented to 
let her reign. 
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There was no sign of life in the region 
of the shutterless windows, but over the 
brown, muddy fields, where next summer 
Hugh hoped to see his own corn waving, 
there was something moving—only a 
small gray speck. Hugh watched it anx- 
iously, very sure that he would svon be 
able to discern his cousin in the rapidly 
approaching figure. He drew back into 
the shadow of the house, intending to 
pounce upon the little gray figure as it 
passed and capture it. For by this time 
he had discovered that this odd cousin of 
his was not held by the ordinary customs 
and restraints of society, and a polite re- 
quest might prove futile on his part. 

The faint scent of his cigar must have 
reached the girl, for she suddenly turned 
and went round to the back of the house, 
evidently intending to make her escape as 
she did the night before. 

Not feeling inclined to be baffled, Hugh 
followed quickly the fast retiring fig- 
ure in gray—followed to have the door 
shut in his very face. There was nothing 
to do but either to give up the pursuit or 
open the door and show he was not to be 
shut out. He was glad he chose the lat- 
ter, for one glance showed him his cousin 
had not suspected his following her, so 
that closing the door on him was uninten- 
tional, 

The room was filled with the aroma of 
boiling coffee, and if Hugh had had any 
doubts of the odor, he would have been 
made sure of it by the sight of Bar- 
bara’s evident enjoyment of a cup of the 
Arabian berry. 

The opening of the door by the girl 
had startled Barbara, and she was irri- 
tated at being found drinking coffee sur- 
reptitiously, and enjoying creature com- 
forts, when she would fain every one 
would believe her grief set her above 
them. This was obvious in the wrathful 
hitch she had given her chair as she turn- 
ed to face the intruder, as well as in the 
tone of her voice. 

Hugh's cousin had advanced to the fire, 
quite regardless of the old woman’s an- 
gry gesture. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the coffee-pot, as if questioning if she 
too might not havea cup from it, before it 
was sent into the house. She had no time 
to make her petition, however, before the 
vial of Barbara’s wrath was poured out 
upon her. ‘‘ So you’ve come home, haye 
you i 
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‘* Bad pennies usually come back. May- 
be you thought Mr. Hugh would get wor- 
ried and go in search of you. If youdid, 
you were fooled then, for he has never 
spoken your name to-day.”’ 

**[ should think not,’’ the girl answer- 
ed coolly. ** What business is it of Hugh 
Granger’s how I go or come? He may 
be master of Holly Lodge, but I am not 
part and parcel of the property.”’ 

** He’s not master here till the will’s 
read,’’ replied Barbara. ‘‘ Pretty ways 
he judges you have, roaming about the 
country all day like a wild Indian, and 
the corpse in the house which ought to 
be treated with a show of respect, if you 
are capable of nothing more.”’ 

** Where was the use in my staying in- 
doors? ’’ the girl asked impatiently. ‘I 
would only have heard you and old Betty 
telling about ghosts and dead people. I 
hate such talking, and it would have done 
me no good, nor my grandfather either, 
for me to have stayed to hear you.” 

** Your grandfather! That’s the time, 
is it? Never a word did you ever speak 
for your cousin, who you thought took 
care of you for mere charity. But now 
that you know he was ashamed of you, 
and never would own you till the breath 
was nearly out of his body, you are for 
inaking the most of your kinship. I'll 
have grandfather cast into my ears every 
moment, [ reckon, now you’ve heard his 
confession.”’ 

‘I don’t think you need be fearful. 
As you say, I have nothing to be thank- 
ful for—much to resent, perhaps. So I 
can’t see why you should expect me to 
keep his memory green.”’ 

**T don’t believe you are even mention- 
ed in the will,’’ Barbara went on to say, 
not heeding the girl’s assent to her for- 
mer assertions. ‘‘ 1 don’t believe he has 
left you a penny to bless yourse!f with.” 

‘+I don’t care if he hasn’t,”’ the girl re- 
plied, with a shrug of her shoulders. 
** Never having owned the immense sum 
you mention, I don’t know its value, and 
doubt if it were left to me whether it 
could buy me a blessing. I'll give you 
my right and title to Holly Lodge, Bar- 
bara, for a cup of coffee. I have not had 
a mouthful to eat since breakfast.’’ 

**You sound as grand as Esau, only 
you’ve nothing to sell for your sup. 
Whose fault is it if you are starved? The 
victuals were cooked just the same as if 
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there was no corpse in the house. Folks 
must eat, no matter what befalls ; but if 
they go out against all decency, of course 
they can’t expect to do better than go 
hungry. You'll get no coffee, I promise 
you. I’ve just tasted it to try its strength, 
before I send it in to those who have the 
best right to drink it—or will have when 
the will is read.”’ 

“Give me something to eat, then,”’ 
said the girl, as Barbara rose and took 
possession of the coffee-pot. 

** Can’t you see I’m busy, and that Mr. 
Hugh is waiting for his coffee?’’ was the 
surly reply. 

‘‘Give me the keys, then. There is 
something left in the pantry, I don’t 
doubt, and I can help myself.’’ 

‘** Of course, there is something in the 
pantry. Please Heaven, it will never 
have the bare shelves it’s used to keeping. 
There’s a lovely wing and breast of chick- 
en, not to speak of a fresh builed ham. 
But that’s nothing to you. If you want 
your dinner, come when it is served; you 
can’t order meals anyhow, as if you were 
mistress. The keys indeed ! ”’ 

The girl made no further remonstrance. 
Whether under Barbara's spiteful rule 
she had been accustomed to go dinner- 
less, or whether she did not care to have 
any further altercation, it was difficult to 
tell. 

** Send in the coffee at once, Barbara,’’ 
said the authoritative voice of Hugh 
Granger. ‘* And some cold meat, please. 
One grows as hungry staying in-doors all 
day, as it is proverbial we do on Sun- 
days.”’ 

It was impossible to tell whether Hugh 
had just entered, or had been a witness to 
their altercation. He gave them no time 
to discover, for he at once turned to his 
cousin, and said reproachfully, ‘‘ Why 
did you not tell me you were going out? 
It was neither kind nor cousinly to leave 
me alone all day.”’ 

‘“* There was room enough for both of 
us out of doors,’’ the girl said curtly, 
‘*The sunshine was invitation enough 
after yesterday’s storm.’’ 

‘* But I know nothing of your paths. 
It would have been but civil in you to 
ask me.”’ 

** I’m used to going my own way with- 
out being interfered with,’’ she answer- 
ed rudely. ‘* You can do the same.” 

A slight frown contracted the brow of 
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the good-natured man, but only for a mo- 
ment. “I will not quarrel with you,”’ 
he said in a low voice, ‘I intend to be 
your friend, whether you will or not.”’ 

The color rose in the girl’s face ; per- 
haps she was ashamed of her rudeness, or 
a momentary feeling of her need of a 
friend came over her. Hugh saw the 
blush, and the sudden tears which quite 
quenched the blaze of her eyes. 

‘* Let me be your friend! ’’ he asked. 
** No one has a better right to be.”’ 

She put her hand into his which he 
held out to her, a little timidly and relue- 
tantly, as if she scarcely understood his 
frankness. And then, as she felt his fin- 
gers close on her. little palm, tightly and 
firmly, as if he had made her his prison- 
er, she tried to withdraw it from his hold. 

**Come into the parlor,’’ said Hugh. 
‘¢ We will have the coffee there. Make 
haste, Barbara, and send it to us. Two 
cups and plates, mind, for my cousin will 
sup with me.”’ 

There was no use in struggling; bet- 
ter go quietly and apparently willingly. 
So she let him draw her into the parlor, 
seating her in the chair Barbara had 
placed there for Hugh’s comfort. It was 
drawn, this seat of honor, so close to the 
blazing fire, that she was forced to undo 
her cloak and throw it back, for she felt 
she might suffocate. 

“That is right,’’ said Hugh, laughing. 
“T have captured you, and intend to keep 
you, so you may as well make yourself 
comfortable.”’ 

She gave a little defiant laugh, and 
glanced towards the door as if she contem- 
plated an escape. But just then Barbara 
came in, bringing a tray, which Hugh ex- 
amined critically as she placed it upon the 
table. ‘The cold chicken had not been 
forgotten, neither the two cups and 
plates ; and in sheer gratitude the girl's 
shyness seemed to disappear, and Hugh 
Granger was far from lonely that evening, 
though the shadow of death hung over 
the old homestead. 

The next day was to be that of the fu- 
neral, and Hugh was in haste to stop his 
cousin’s walk for the morning. His zeal 


was superfluous, however, for when he 
went to find Barbara to send a message 
by, he found the girl herself in the kitch- 
en, wrapped in her gray cloak to be sure, 
but evidently waiting. 

Hugh’s conscience smote him when he 
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caught sight of the gray wrapping. He 
ought to have told Barbara to see that his 
cousin had proper mourning, a bit of re- 
spect the old housekeeper had not forgot- 
ten on her own part, for she came into 
the kitchen as black as a raven in point 
of costume. 

** You had better stay at home and let 
fulks think you can’t stand the burial, if 
you haven’t a bit of black to wear,’’ said 
Barbara. 

‘**My dress will do well enough,’ the 
girl answered shortly. ‘* What's the use 
in putting all your mourning on your 
back? ‘'There’s little enough in your 
heart.”’ 

** And what’s the use in showing your 
heart? If I’ve lived here twenty years 
this coming Whitsuntide, it’s but proper 
I should let folks see I consider myself as 
good as one of the family. And I'd feel 
mean, I’m sure, if I chance to be men- 
tioned in the will, and there was no show 
of black and a proper respect about me.”’ 

**T don’t think either of us need put on 
mourning in respect to the will,’’ old 
Mr. Granger’s granddaughter said care- 
lessly. 

*“T’ve not a bit of doubt that you 
needn’t to. But that’s nothing to do with 
the black. If Mr. Hugh will go with you 
in that plight, he may ; only I know that 
I wouldn’t.”’ 

Hugh had not the slightest objection to 
walking with his cousin, especially as he 
felt that the impropriety of her dress was 
his fault. Soon after, the little cortége 
went out of the disused hall door, down 
the stone terrace, and through the fields, 
the nearest way to the village church. 
Four of the laborers on the farm carried 
the coffin, and Hugh and his cousin fol- 
lowed them. Then came Barbara, look- 
ing as if the chief mourner had been foist- 
ed out of her proper place, and had to 
take old Betty with her for support. 

At the churchyard gate the physician 
and principal lawyer of the village fell 
into the procession, being asked by Hugh, 
who had failed to find any one more near- 
ly associated with his dead cousin. Ei- 
ther the old man had never made any 
friends, or he had outlived them all. 

In the parlor Barbara had opened for 
the accommodation of Hugh was gath- 
ered, a half hour after the dismal funeral, 
a curious group. On the rag before the 
fire stood Hugh with the clergyman and 
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doctor. The three conversed in low, con- 
strained voices, if they really could be 
said to be conversing. 

From the frequent glances all three 
pairs of eyes turned towards the window, 
it was not difficult to guess that the cause 
of their embarrassment was the little fig- 
ure in a gray cluak who stood there with 
her back towards them. It seemed very 
doubtful if she would have cared to hear 
a word they said, let them talk on what 
subject they might ; and yet she was by 
no means cast down by her grief. What 
she had to do with the reading of the 
will was a question neither the clergy- 
man nor the doctor could answer. Not 
that she was not in a sort of way familiar 
with both of the men; but what claim 
she had on the late owner of Holly Lodge, 
they never dreamed. 

Barbara had gone with the lawyer to 
show him where old Mr. Granger might 
have concealed the will, for it was not 
found with his papers. There was more 
than one place to be searched, judging 
from the time they were gone. 

There was a look of relief on two of the 
faces when the lawyer appeared with the 
paper in his hand. Hugh was evidently 
nervous as he placed a chair at the table 
for the lawyer, and motioned to the two 
gentlemen to sit down. 

Barbara, lugubrious both in dress and 
countenance, yet important and expect- 
ant, dropped down into an humble seat at 
the door, certainly in the hope of being 
exalted by a handsome mention of her 
name in the will. 

Only the small figure at the window 
seemed neither interested nor curious; 
and not until Hugh crossed the room and 
spoke to her did she turn to listen. 

The will was short, drawn up by old 
Mr. Granger himself. The real estate 
was left to Hugh Granger only for his 
life. If he died without a male heir, it 
was to go to one of the name, to be se- 
lected by Hugh from among his distant 
cousins. All the money, which amount- 
ed_to three hundred thousand dollars, was 
Hugh’s unconditionally, subject only to 
the few debts of the deceased, and the 
named legacies. : 

The doctor nearly whistled in astonish- 
ment at the sum in stocks which old Mr. 
Granger had left; for he alone of the 
four men present knew of the penury and 
stint which had made Holly Lodge but 
little better than a beggar’s hovel. 
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‘*To my servant Barbara,’’ so the will 
read, ‘‘ who I, the testator, feel assured, 
from an intimate knowledge of her char- 
acter, has fully in my lifetime indemni- 
fied herself for all her acts of self-sacri- 
fice and thriftiness, I bequeath the sum 
of fifty dollars, to be paid her by my heir, 
Hugh Granger, in current money.”’ 

Barbara groaned, either in wrath or 
from wounded feelings, but became at- 
tentive and hopeful when, on the other 
page of the will, a codicil was discovered. 
Second thought must have made her old 
master juster, and the near approach of 
death made him more liberal ; for Barba- 
ra knew very well the codicil was wit- 
nessed the day Hugh Granger was sent 
for. 

At the mention of a codicil Hugh 
glanced furtively at his cousin, but there 
was no guessing from her face whether 
she was building any hopes upon it, as 
Barbara evidently was. 

‘“*To my granddaughter, Madelon La- 
valette,’’ so the lawyer went on to read, 
‘* the only child of my late daughter, Mary 
Lavalette, I bequeath the same sum and 
provision I intended to settle upon her 
mother, for her use and disposal, to be 
paid out of moneys left by me to my sole 
heir, Hugh Granger: to wit, one dime, 
being all I consider my late daughter to 
be entitled to, as an ungrateful, head- 
strong child.’’ 

Hugh Granger's face flushed angrily, 
and he felt inclined to insult the lawyer 
for reading the words-he found written in 
so legible a hand that there was no slur- 
ring them. 

Barbara laughed maliciously. It al- 
most repaid her for her own disappoint- 
ment to find Madelon had fared worse 
than she. Only the girl herself never 
changed countenance, nor removed her 
eyes from the face ef the lawyer—a face 
all aflame at having to read the cruel, un- 
natural words. 

The clergyman and doctor cast compas- 
sionate glances at the girl, so oddly ac- 
knowledged as having the first claim on 
the dead man, so cruelly left without any 
provision for her future. But she did not 
appear in need of counsel or admonition, 
nor of a stimulant or a sedative ; and they 
had nothing else to offer her. 

The new master of Holly Lodge had 
but brief congratulations from his three 
guests, who hurriedly declined his prof- 
fered hospitality. Walking over his fields 
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to the village, they freely discussed old 
Mr. Granger’s will, and the strange reve- 
lation he had made in it. 

Hugh had followed his guests to the 
hall door, and stood there watching them 
walking away over the fields. He won- 
dered, with tingling blood, whether they 
suspected him of being cognizant of the 
contents of the will. His cousin had told 
him everything he owned was to be his; 
but when he confessed having a grand- 
daughter, Hugh supposed he would 
make some provision for her, leaving 
Hugh, perhaps, her guardian. He never 
dreamed so much malice and injustice 
could be pent up in any man’s heart, 
least of all in that of a dying man, who 
soon expected to meet his dead daughter, 
and be called to account for the legacy 
she had left him. 

‘“* You are lucky, Mr. Hugh,”’ said Bar- 
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bara’s shrill voice, at his elbow. ‘‘ You’ve 
got all, and no one to gainsay you as to 
the management. It’s an awful hard 
world. After all my striving, and lying 
hard, and eating next to nothing, after 
all my care and painstaking to save the 
crumbs, because he didn’t like even the 
looks of waste—after all, I say, to leave 
me not more than enough to pay for the 
black I’ve bought. But maybe he spoke 
a word to you about the old woman, 
knowing you’re not one to begrudge her 
her rights, specially as I’ve been under 
this roof twenty years this coming Whit- 
suntide, and——’’ 

Hugh turned impatiently and put Bar- 
bara aside, never stopping to hear the end 
of her speech. He stalked back into the 
parlor where he had left Madelon, but 
only to find she had slipped away. 

Ewity Reap. 


[To be continued. } 
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I, 
S one who strays from out some 
shadowy glade, 

Fronting a lurid noontide, stern, yet 
bright, 

O’er mart, and tower, and castellated 
height, 

Shrinks slowly backward, dazed and half 
afraid— 

So I, whose household gods their stand 
have made 

Far from the populous city’s life and 
light, 

Its roar of traffic and its stormy might, 

Shrink as I pass beyond my woodland 
shade. 

The wordy conflict, the tempestuous din 

Of these vast capitals, on ear and brain 

Beat with the loud, reiterated swell 

Of one fierce strain of passion and of sin, 

Strange as in nightmare dreams the mad 
refrain 

Of some wild chorus of the vaults of 
Hell! 

Il. 
Enough! this glimpse of splendor wed to 
shame ; 


Enough! this gilded misery, this bright 


woe. 
Pause, genial Wind! that even here dost 
blow 
Thy cheerful clarion ; and from dust and 
flame, 


The noonday pest, the night-enshrouded 
blame, 

Uplift, and bear me where the wild- 
flowers grow 

By many a golden dell-side sweet and 


low, 

Shrined in the sylvan Eden whence I 
came. 

O woodland water! O faint-whispering 
pine! 

Loved of the Dryad none but I have 
viewed ! 

O dew-lit glen, and lone glade, breathing 
balm, 

Receive and bless me, till, this tumult 
rude 

Merged in your verdant solitudes di- 
vine, 

My soul once more hath found her an- 
cient calm ! 


Pavut Hayne. 
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ROM Shikespeare, who said that the 

man who had not music in his soul 

was fit for treason, stratagem, and spoils, 
and Dr. Johnson, who confessed that mu- 
sic was the least disagreeable of noises, 
down to the littlest girl who sits at her 
piano and sings ‘‘ Way down upon the 
Swanee River,’ or the country choir 
which intones ‘‘ Old Hundred ”’ without 
either art or artfulness, the great mass 
of mankind are music-lovers, and, when 
they can be, music-makers. The love of 
dramatic expression with the aid of the 
speaking voice alone—which is the art 
used in common by orators and by actors 
—is a much more limited passion. In- 
numerable people care nothing whatever 
for the theatre ; innumerable others are 
simply put to sleep by oratory ; but the 
man who does not love music is a rarity, 
and one seldom meets him. Without go- 
ing so far as to endorse the statement of 
that enthusiast who said that man’s three 
indispensable requirements were food, 
shelter, and music, I confess myself a 
passionate lover of harmonious sounds ; 
and though I could no doubt live without 
music, I should consider that fate had 
treated me most unkindly if I were forced 
to pass my days in some portion of the 
world (if such there be) where the voice 
of song was never heard. As it is, almost 
my entire life has been led ia great musi- 
cal centres, and I have been constantly 
thrown in contact with singers of the 
highest class, the celebrated singers of 
the world. Thus, while I am not able to 
speak of this class of voice-workers from 
the standpoint of one of themselves, I 
have passed so large a part of my life in 
the atmosphere of musical art that I feel 
at home there. At one period I was so 
constantly surrounded by this atmosphere, 
that I quite lost sight of what was trans- 
piring in the other world of voice-work- 
ers; for some years I scarcely ever went 
toa theatre, or conversed with an actor 
or actress, but was indefatigable in my 
attention to opera and concert, and con- 
stant in my association with singers. 


This was during the haleyon period of 
Louis Napoleon’s reign, when music ab- 
sorbed the attention of the Parisians to a 
greater extent than it has ever done since. 
On the stage of the Italian Opera during 
this period was heard la Penco, that fine 
artist who has been absent some time 
from the scene of her Parisian triumphs, 
but who at this writing is about to try 
once more the temper toward her of that 
public which was once at her feet; and 
Marie Battu, the light soprano, who was 
so delightful in the parts of the Sonnam- 
bula and Rigoletto. Andah! now that he 
is an unmistakably old man with an eye- 
glass and a cracked voice, who shall tell 
the charm which Mario wove about us in 
those days when, in velvet doublet and 
silken hose, he played the gay deceiver, 
and sang, in a voice of silvery sweetness, 
his melodious ripple of ‘* La donna @ mo- 
bile,’’ or tutored some fair Rosina in the 
music lesson in the “ Barber of Seville ’’ ? 
More than once an American aspirant 
for musical honors flitted across the Paris 
scene: Mme. Guerrabella, a beauty with 
a romantic history, but little voice; Mme. 
de Wilhorst, one of those much-to-be- 
pitied American girls who married a 
count and repented of it; Virginia Whi- 
ting Lorini, a prima donna with a lovely 
voice, who died at Havana during a pro- 
fessional visit there. Out from a music 
hall where she had sung to the jingling 
of beer-glasses, and flung her pure notes 
into an atmosphere of tobacco smoke, 
came Marie Sax upon the stage of the 
Grand Opera, there to win unlimited ap- 
plause from the public, and a lawsuit from 
Sax the horn-maker, who forced her to 
take the x out of her name, and write 
herself down Sass. At the Théatre Ly- 
rique, the fourth operatic stage in Paris 
(the Grand French Opera being the first, 
the Italian Opera the second, and the 
Opéra Comique the third), was produced 
for the first time Gounod’s ‘ Faust,”’ 
with Mme. Miolau-Carvalho as Margue- 
rite. Gounod’s ** Faust ’’ on a fourth-rate 
stage! Was this richness? And in the 
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midst of all the good singing on the four 
operatic stages, dozens and dozens of men 
and women with cultured yoices were 
delighting other audiences in Paris—that 
wondrous city where there is an enter- 
tainment for every purse, and an audi- 
ence for every talent, great or small. 

Mme. Miolau-Carvalho has now been 
singing for twenty years, and though her 
voice has lost much of its freshness, she is 
still one of the finest vocalists in Europe. 
The first time I heard her was in the 
opera of ‘* La Reine Topaze,”’ and I shall 
never forget the high, clear voice and 
the surprising skill with which she sang 
a number of florid variations upon the 
** Carnaval de Venise.’’ Yet this gifted 
singer (and I have introduced her name 
here in order to give this bit of encour- 
agement to aspirants for operatic honors) 
gave but little promise of eminence when 
she began to study—not that she was 
lacking in voice, but that her progress in 
the art was very slow. Auber said that 
during the first two years of her studies 
at the Conservatoire all the professors 
constantly sent him bad notes concern- 
ing her. Her dispositions for singing did 
nut show themselves unmistakably till 
near the middle of the third year, and it 
was by force of perseverance alone that 
she triumphed at last. 

Facts like this, which are capable of 
almost indefinite multiplication, go to il- 
lustrate the great truth that, however im- 
portant may be the possession of a voice, 
the ability to use it is more important 
still. And it is only by patience and per- 
severance that this ability is acquired. 
So much weight is laid upon this truth 
by artists generally, that it is a common 
facetiousness among them to remark that 
one only begins to learn to sing when one 
has lost one’s voice; and the renowned 
tenor, Duprez used to say ** Nothing in- 
jures a singer so much as a fine voice.”’ 


“These are only exaggerated modes of ex- 


pressing the great importance of being 
able to use a voice with skill and effect 
after you have got it; and the art of using 
the voice skilfully and effectively con- 
sists in nothing more than the power of 
triumphing over the obstacles which stand 
in the way of its perfect utterance. 
Amid the noisy harmonies of an orches- 
tra at the Grand Opera, the sweet little 
pipe of many a concert-singer would be 
completely lost; and unless she has ac- 
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quired the power of making herself heard 
above the orchestra, what matters it 
whether her voice be melodious or dis- 
cordant ? In certain alpine regions, where 
the air is rarefied and the sound dimin- 
ished in intensity, the singer encounters 
an obstacle which no skill will overcome. 
There Mme. Nilsson might cry aloud on 
that thrilling high note to Faust in the 
garden scene, ‘‘ Come! come!” and a 
Faust a foot off couldn’t hear her. 

I think I must have met at least fifty 
girls, in different parts of our country, 
who have wished they could be opera- 
singers, and of whom friends in mistaken 
kindness have said, ** Her voice is as 
good as Kellogg’s was when she began.”’ 
Without questioning whether this be true 
or not, a more important query is, Has 
this débutante the other qualities which 
have contributed to Miss Kellogg's sue- 
cess? Clara Louise was a born musician 
—one of those choice geniuses whom 
nothing can keep away from their bent. 
She sang complete tunes when she was a 
baby seven months old. This seems in- 
credible, but I had it from her mother’s 
own lips. When she was “ our little 
four-year-old,’’ instead of making the 
bright remarks of other people's four- 
year-olds (those who were predestined to 
become lecturers, perhaps), the tiny Kel- 
logg would sit perched up at a piano, 
playing and singing with intense delight. 
Whether her voice is great or small, 
whether she has improved it by practice 
and hard work or not, this gifted Ameri- 
can girl had the immense advantage of 
being born a musician; and at this day 
there are few prime donne in the world 
who are so efficient at all points in mu- 
sic as Clara Louise Kellogg. 

The girl who, lacking Miss Kellogg's 
peculiar forceful musical genius, should 
set out with the warrant of a slender 
voice, expecting to imitate her success, 
would have many a sad disillusion to en- 
counter. A genius for hard work will 
accomplish much, I know ; but it would 
not enable even a Nilsson to sing success- 
fully on the summit of Mont Blane. And 
as for the majority of girls, it is but too 
true that they would prefer to shirk hard 
work. The story told of the tenor Caffa- 
relli, exaggerated though it may be, has 
the essential feature of all good stories in 
that it has truth for a groundwork; it 
is fuunded on truths which ail singers 
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must recognize at the outset of their ca- 
reer. The Porpora instruction sheet is 
supposed to have contained the following 
formidable list of exercises—which it 
seems to me might frighten the stoutest 
heart ; though the trained knowledge of 
Porpora and the natural talent for music 
of Caffarelli made these exercises appear 
to them simple : 

I. The diatonic scale, ascending and de- 
scending with sustained and equal notes. 

II. The intervals of second, tierce, 
quarte, etc. 

III. The grupetto. 

IV. The triolet. 

V. The arpeggio. 

VI. The syncope. 

VIL. The diatonic seale, ascending and 
descending, in quick time. 

VILI. The chromatic scale (which Caffa- 
relli is said to have been the first to intro- 
duce in the art of singing). 

IX. The trill and the cadence. 

X. The filé sound. ; 

To know merely theoretically what all 
these exercises mean would be a fair mu- 
sical education, as musical education 
goes with the mass of singers; but to 
know what they mean experimentally, to 
know when and how they are perfectly 
or imperfectly executed, and above all to 
be able to execute them with critical 
perfection—that is the sort of education 
which makes the artist, when it sup- 
plements voice and talent out of the com- 
mon order. Happy the girl who is not 
flattered early into the fatal belief that 
with her heaven-sent gifts such education 
may be dispensed with. 

I was present, some eight or ten years 
ago, at the début of a young American 
singer who took the leading part in a 
light Italian opera—a thing which, it ap- 
pears, she is not qualified to do even now, 
as she is to-day singing second and third- 
rate parts in opera. Yet on this occasion 
she was the recipient of such adulation 
f-om her friends, such thunders of ap- 
plause, such avalanches of flowers, that I 
have no doubt she thought her. position 
as leading prima donna of the world a 
fait accompli. ‘What will they do for 
her when she becomes an artist? ’’ asked 
a French friend of me as he heard the ap- 
plause, and smelled the flowers, and saw 
the repeated calls before the curtain. An 
artist! She considered herself that al- 
ready. She had had a year or two of tui- 
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tion with some ‘‘ yoice-maker ’’ in New 
York, and had come out ticketed a prima 
donna with a repertory of a dozen operas. 

A ‘voice-maker ’’ is a teacher whose 
aim is to turn out his pupil with a voice 
which can be used for singing within 
the briefest possible space of time. He 
does not exactly go on the German-in-six 
easy-lessons plan, perbaps, but something 
very much like it. In France this useful 
sort of person is called a ‘* menuisier de la 
voix’’—a carpenter and joiner of the 
voice. Many and various are the work- 
ings of these manufacturers of prime 
donne. Widely and wildly do their 
methods vary. One celebrated New York 
teacher instructs his pupils to sing from 
the moment they get up in the morning 
till they go to bed at night. All conver- 
sation is to be sung. To have this kind 
of pupil in the house must be extremely 
agreeable. An operatic demand at the 
breakfast table for coffee and toast, eggs 
and fried potatoes, cannot fail to be a 
pleasant accompaniment to the rustling 
of newspapers, and the anxious discus- 
sions of the height and depth of gold. 
Perelli, the Philadelphia teacher, an 
Italian ex-tenor who died a few years ago, 
never permitted his pupils to sing con- 
tinuously for more than fifteen minutes. 
His young lady pupils indulged in spasms 
of vocalism for a quarter of an hour, and 
then subsided into silence. This system 
has obvious advantages for listeners, what- 
ever may be its value to the pupil. The 
** horizontal method,’’ which I have heard 
one or two male singers extol, consists in 
singing while stretched on one’s back on 
the floor, without shaking a paving-stone 
or some kindred object which the profes- 
sor has laid upon the pupil’s stomach. 
This ingenious device puts the pupil more 
at the professor’s mercy than seems ex- 
actly fair. Those who imagine that [ am 


drawing on my fancy for details in this _ 


matter are invited to overhaul their an- 
cient history. The system has actually 
been in use ever since the days of Nero, 
who besides being a fiddler was a tenor— 
I know not how good a one—and was in 
the habit of exercising his voice by singing 
with sheets of metal on hisstomach. The 
paving-stone treatment raged with con- 
siderable violence in Europe some thirty 
years ago, as a reaction against the fash- 
ionable utterance called facetiously the 
stomach voice. How a tenor could sing 
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with a voice from the epigastric regions, it 
is puzzling to comprehend ; but I remem- 
ber a story told of Louis Philippe which 
shows what the effect was. Delsarte, a 
singer who passed half his life in forcing 
his voice into his stomach, was engaged 
in forcing it up to his lips one evening at 
a court concert, and with what he deemed 
most flattering results. Imagine his flab- 
berghastliness when the citizen king ap- 
proached him and said, ‘‘ I see you are 
shockingly hoarse, M. Delsarte; you 
need not sing any more.”’ 

The choice of a master is a business full 
of risk tu the possessor of a singing voice. 
The voice has been compared to a dia- 
mond, which in the hands of a careful 
workman becomes a gem of price, but 
confided to a clumsy lapidary may be so 
maltreated that nothing remains of it but 
aspark. Marvellous stories are told from 
time to time of the wonders performed 
by this professor or that. Some students 
have heard of a teacher in Philadelphia 
who has the most extraordinary success ; 
others have faith only in the teachers of 
New York; many think that the true 
musical fire burns but in Boston. Some 
aspirants for musical honors succeed in 
getting to Italy. Milan, Genoa, Turin, 
and other Italian cities yearly shelter 
scores of American girls who have been 
enabled, sometimes by heartrending sacri- 
fices on the part of their parents, to go 
abroad and study a year or two under 
some well-known master. How many sad 
failures I have known of girls who set 
out in the earnest belief that they had 
been gifted with phenomenal voices, and 
found that their organ would not stand 
the wear and tear of the necessary study 
—not to speak of the exactions of the 
footlights! But there is almost always 
this consolation in store for the possessor 
of a singing voice, no matter how trifling 
it may be: that a livelihood may be gain- 
ed by it. If you cannot be a Nilsson or 
a Patti, a Faure or a Santley, you are at 
least pretty sure of being able to get a 
situation as a concert singer; for these 
artists are of all grades of ability. It 
may seem a terrible thing that a singer 
should aim at the grand opera and suc- 
ceed in hitting nothing higher than the 
stage of a variety theatre ; but as a prac- 
tical person 1 should say that it certainly 
would be better for a voice-worker to do 
that than to remain a needlewowan or a 
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shop-girl—for the simple reason that a 
popular singer in a variety theatre re- 
ceives an income worth that of a dozen 
needlewomen or shop-girls. It may sur- 
prise my readers to learn that such a 
singer receives seventy-five or a hundred 
dollars a week; but it is true. Those 
who are recognized first-class stars of 
that sphere are even paid two hundred 
dollars and upwards; but these are men 
and women of special talent for comedy 
as well as vocalism. The most ordinary 
singers of this class—mere fair-faced girls 
with small voices and smaller culture— 
get twenty or thirty dollars a week. 
How many needlewomen or shop-girls 
earn as much ? 

Between the variety theatre and the 
grand opera what a world of various op- 
portunities lies! And what abundance of 
talent has grown from the lower grades 
to the higher! Adelina Patti rising from 
a concert troupe, and Christine Nilsson 
from outdoor singing in the streets of the 
cities of her native land, are familiar ex- 
amples of one sort; Castle, the gracefui 
tenor, and Campbell, the high bass, rising 
from the stage of a minstrel company, 
are equally familiar examples of another 
sort. The great point with singers, as 
with other workers, is always to strive to 
do their work well. Then the result will 
be worthy, whatever the scene. Parepa- 
Rosa employed every shade of her perfect 
art in singing ‘‘ Five o’clock in the morn- 
ing ’’ as faithfully as she did when sing- 
ing in an opera or an oratorio. 

The best language to sing in—that is to 
say, the language whose syllables are 
most favorable to musical emission—is 
the Italian. The next best is the Turk- 
ish. The Turkish language being good 
for anything from a musical point of view 
will no doubt be a revelation to many 
readers ; bit I have the best authority for 
the statement. Next in the order of ex- 
cellence for musical purposes comes the 
Russian language; the Spanish next ; 
the German next; and then the French. 
I need not say that French vanity is equal 
to claiming precedence in this respect for 
its own tongue, if it were possible; but 
no well-educated French musician will 
deny that his language is the worst of all 
for the singing voice—with one exception ; 
and the exception is the English. 

The advocates of English opera are 
sometimes yery sarcastic on the lovers of 
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the Italian, and apply cutting adjectives 
to people who have the audacity to pre- 
tend they prefer an operatic performance 
in a language which is all Greek to them. 
But the precise truth is, that with the 
lutter (when they are in earnest in their 
love, and not mere parroters of fashion) 
the music is more important as a means 
of expression than the words. Some peo- 
ple care more for pantomime than they do 
fur spoken drama; children do, for exam- 
ple. According to the Delsarte system, 
which vainly endeavored to find favor in 
New York two or three seasons ago, every 
emotion of the soul is capable of expres- 
sion by the mere contortions of the fea- 
tures. This is pressing an idea too far, 
no doubt; but there is no question what- 
ever that all shades of feeling may be ex- 
pressed by musical vocalism alone, with- 
out regard to words. It requires a long 
course of experience in listening to music 
of the highest order, with the insensible 
education of the ear which comes of that 
experience, to enable one to fully under- 
stand the wordless language of the gamut. 
All lovers of Italian opera who are igno- 
rant of the Italian language, are necessa- 
rily the possessors of a peculiar culture ; 
and the lovers of English opera most inno- 
cently exhibit their own lack of musical 
culture in stickling for the words of an 
opera instead of relishing the music there- 
of for its own sake, and as being equal to 
words or even superior to them as a means 
of expressing emotion. 

Of course, I am far from holding that 
English opera is not a most excellent sort 
of music for English-speaking people to 
listen to. I trust I am superior to the 
small vanity of presuming that because I 
have cultivated a keen relish for Italian 
opera, other people who love their words 
with their music are not right in their 
preference. It is merely a question of 
ranking musical expression over the 
means of expression we are accustomed to 
in our daily intercourse with each other. 
Perhaps Mr. Richard Grant White might 
find here an untried branch of his favorite 
suhject—words and their uses. It is 
enough to state the incontestible truth 
that our vernacular is the most unmelodi- 
ous—or at least the most unfavorable for 
song expression—of all polite tongues. 

A charming tenor of my acquaintance 
—an Englishman who had spent many 
years in Italy—used to affurd entertain- 
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ment of many a pleasant evening to a cir- 
cle of friends at his home in Paris. He 
was merely a society singer, though he 
sang quite well enough to rank as a pro- 
fessional artist, if he had chosen. A fa- 
vorite diversion of his, in the ardor of his 
vocalization, while his wife sat at the pi- 
ano and played his accompaniments, was 
to seize the tongs and mimic the action of 
a guitar player with them grotesquely, 
while his melodious strains would fill the 
large room in which we sat, and, floating 
out through the open windows, draw 
forth heads innumerable from surrounding 
households, all listening with rapture. 
Ah, what joyous evenings of mirth and 
song were those! The floor of our tenor’s 
fourth-story abode was carpetless, after 
the French fashion ; anda prime joke with 
the singer was that he had no carpet on 
his floor because carpets absorbed too 
many notes. (The joke is not very obvi- 
ous without the pantomime which accom- 
panied it; but he meant a play on bank 
notes.) Thackeray used to come and sit 
on the hard sofa and smile beamingly 
through those spectacles, which seemed to 
me to stand closer to his eyes than the 
spectacles of any one else, and, caring lit- 
tle for Italian vocalism, would beg the 
tenor to sing in English. Our host hated 
to sing in this language, but to please 
Thackeray he would seize the tongs and 
murmur in the sweetest of voices, while 
thrumming like a troubadour, that choice 
bit from the ‘* Bohemian Girl,”’ 

When other lips and other hearts 

Their tales of love shall tell. 
But when he came to the end of the song, 
those unacquainted with his peculiarities 
were surprised to hear him sing in his 
ringing tenor, 

Then you'll remember LA ! 
which certainly was confusion to the sense 
of the phrase. The explanation of this 
lingual variation was simply that the vo- 
calist considered the word ‘‘me”’’ the 
most unfavorable syllable to sing a high 
note on that the mind of man could possi- 
bly devise. For his part, he once said, 
he would quite as lief a bystander should 
wrench his tongs from his grasp and 
pinch his nose with them, as expect him 
to utter the word ‘‘ me’’ at that particu- 
lar place in the celebrated Balfe ballad. 

No capable teacher, in instructing pu- 

pils with a view to the operatic stage, 
ever takes the trouble to teach them to 
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sing in English. Exercises are most gen- 
erally sung on the monosyllable “la,” 
though some professors prefer ‘‘ wa,’’ 
which is a frequently recurring sound in 
the Italian language. This syllable, 
joined to Massini’s system of diaphrag- 
matic respiration, is used by the best 
French teachers, including Faure, the 
great baritone, in instructing pupils. 
Mazzucato, who has the reputation of 
being the best teacher in Lombardy, de- 
velops his pupils’ voices by the aid of 
the word *‘ volo,’’ preceded by ‘‘ ah ’’— 
descending and ascending, ascending and 
descending—which, when the pupil gets 
to going at a lively gait, is as good an im- 
itation of the yells of a lusty baby with a 
pin pricking it somewhere, as can be im- 
agined. 

The vital objection to English opera is, 
not that the English language isn’t 
good enough for English-speaking audi- 
ences, but that it is the most difficult of 
languages for the singer. The objection 
becomes vastly modified when the singer 
has only a ballad to deal with; but when 
it comes to an evening of opera, the wear 
and tear upon the vocal organs is fright- 
ful. Nevertheless, it is certain that many 
singers have made most delightful music 
orn the operatic stage with our crabbed 
and unmusical English tongue. The re- 
cords of English opera certainly present 
some very bright examples of artistic vo- 
calism. That repository of delightful re- 
miniscence in every family, ‘‘ my moth- 
er,’’ tells wondrous tales of the superb 
singing of old-time Mrs. Wood, and how 
she set Young America stark, staring wild 
with delight in her English operas; of 
the Seguin opera troupe, too, with their 
Anglicized ‘* Der Freischiitz.’’ Certainly 
no Italian operatic singer I have since 
heard has made sweeter music to my ear 
than did Louisa Pyne when, with her rich 
and flexible voice, she warbled Rode’s va- 
riations in the last scene of ‘* Cinderella.’’ 
And beautiful Anna Thillon, singing like 
a mortal but looking like an angel, gave 
vast enjoyment to the crowds which heard 
her sing ‘‘ The Crown Diamonds”’ and 
**The Black Domino” in English. For 
the glorious use Parepa-Rosa made of the 
English tongue in her concerts and oper- 
atic performances, thousands will remem- 
ber her long and lovingly. I heard her 
in London at perhaps her very first ap- 
pearance on the operatic stage. She sang 
51 
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in the ‘* Bohemian Girl,’’ and the tenor 
of the hour refrained from singing ‘* ‘Ther 
you'll remember LA”’ on that occasion. 

Any one who has been behind the 
scenes at the opera, befure the curtain 
has risen, has undoubtedly noticed yari- 
ous singers of the troupe, in divers atti- 
tudes of elegance or otherwise—often 
otherwise—industriously engaged in run- 
ning the scales, without rhyme or reason, 
to all seeming. But there is reason for it 
—as there is for most of the goings on 
behind the scenes, however mysterious 
they may appear to the unlearned observ- 
er. A singing voice is @ musical instru- 
ment like any other, and needs tuning up 
just as carefully as if it were a fiddle. 
But besides this, there is frequently a 
cloud on the singing voice, which must 
if possible be dispersed before going be- 
fore the public. The loud utterance of a 
few notes will often accomplish this, but 
not always. I once heard—or rather saw 
—Mwme. La Grange begin to sing in the 
‘**'Trovatore"’ when her #oice was so 
clouded that she could not be heard across 
the foot-lights. As the evening advanced, 
however, the cloud gradually cleared 
away, and in the last act her notes were 
clear and bell-like. 

When the cloud on the singing voice 
amounts to positive hoarseness, it is most 
dangerous to force it to exercise. The 
speaking voice may be so carefully han- 
dled by the speaker—especially if he is at 
liberty to choose the words he is to utter 
—that hoarseness may be played with to 
a certain extent; but the singer has no 
such discretionary power. If the notes 
are written, she must either sing them 
correctly and with full power, or make a 
failure; and the result of an injudicious 
effort is often fatal to the voice. It has 
happened that a celebrated prima donna 
has lost her voice as by a lightning stroke 
under such circumstances, as was the cuse 
with Mme. Fodor, who became suddenly 
voiceless while singing in ‘* Semiramide,” 
and was never able to utter a clear note 
again. But singers generally know how 
to distinguish between the cloud on the 
voice, resulting from the organ not being 
warmed to its work, and the hoarseness 
which comes from cold. The public 
should be taught indulgence to prime 
donne who are compelled to relinquish an 
appearance for which they have been ad- 
vertised, by such facts as I have stated. 
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No prima donna will disappoint the pub- 
lic, by whose favor she lives, without se- 
rious necessity. 

Another fact little known to the public 
regarding the singing voice is, that al- 
most all vocalists’ throats are in a chronic 
state of inflammation, or an approach to 
it, which would be considered downright 
soreness by anybody else. A friend of 
mine, who isa prima donna, goes through 
life with a pair of red and swollen tonsils 
which would serve me very nicely for a 
quinzy. Familiarity in such cases breeds 
contempt, as the proverb teaches, for the 
abnormally enlarged tonsils create no dis- 
turbance in my friend’s mind. She re- 
marks that a physician who was unac- 
quainted with artists’ throats would 
surely send her to bed if he got a peep at 
hers. But it is seldom necessary to cau- 
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tion the possessor of a singing voive to vi- 
gilance in the care of it; it is too precious 
a possession to be lightly guarded. A 
voice which in the money sense is equiy- 
alent to a row of brown-stone fronts in 
Fifth avenue, or I know not how many 
oil wells in Pennsylvania, will be treated 
with the utmost respect by a wise pos- 
sessor. Unfortunately, the singing voice 
is short-lived, if it be used. The exac- 
tions of modern operas are so destructive 
in their effects, that it is calculated the 
average duraticn in freshness of a soprano 
voice is eight years, and of a tenor voice 
only six. The baritone is somewhat har- 
dier, while the bass voice will generally 
last a lifetime; though there are well- 
known instances of once celebrated bassos 
who still walk the earth in all their man- 
ly physical vigor, but sing no more. 
Outve Locan. 
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has sands of the Desert glowed hot and red, 
The sun of thé Desert beat down, 

Till it blistered the top of the Carmelite’s head— 
Just the round shaven spot on his crown. 


An Arab swept up, bare-chested and brown. 
‘* My tent door stands open,”’ he said. 

The monk found a wine-skin under his gown, 
The Arab brought dates and bread. 


** Kind Allah, we thank thee!’ the Aral cried, 
When our simple repast was spread. 

I fell to at once, but the monk replied, 
‘* Nay, Sheik, thank the Lord instead ! ’’ 


Then the two argued loud and the two argued long 
As to how their grace should be said ; 

But before they had got at the right or the wrong 
I had finished both dates and bread. 


When they turned to me, I could not declare 
On a point so exceedingly fine, 

But I rode away on the Arab’s mare 
With my friend the Carmelite’s wine. 


Just where my thanks are due I cannot decide, 
But honors are easy, I think ; 

So Allah I thank for the mare I ride— 
The Lord fur the wine I drink. 


Joun Pavt. 
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WILL tell you how it happened that 
Delaroche and [ were always rivals ; 
why we always were on terms of hostility ; 
why I, who lacked his genius and his 
superb execution in surgery, still rose to 
be his acknowledged superior, and tri- 
umphed, while his life has been a failure. 
It is a matter of honesty and conscience— 
just that. It amazes me sometimes to 
see the materialists struggle, insensate, 
against the moral law of the universe— 
a law more undeviating than the law of 
gravitation ; fora bit of iron will fall up 
toward the magnet—who knows why ?— 
but the moral law submits to no attrac- 
tion, deviation, variation, or departure. I 
avow myself a Christian—I, Alfred 
d’Estaing Boissy, Principal Surgeon of the 
Ho6tel Dieu, Chief of Anatomy at the Sor- 
bonne, avow it in the face of the men of 
science, who tell you the world is self-ex- 
istent and self-sustaining ; who declare 
the only God to be a blind, remorseless 
leaven of Evolution, which, restless and 
upheaving, works and seethes through all 
matter till—what? and who maintain 
the soul is the result of the mechanical 
organization of the body. 

I was born in Normandy. In that 
region the climate is cold and cheerless 
compared with the south of our beautiful 
France. We grow apples there instead 
of grapes, so that we lack the rich wines 
and the warm blood of Burgundy and the 
districts beyond till you come to the Med- 
iterranean. My mother was a peasant 
girl. We were not poor, as poverty is 
reckuyned with that class, fur my father, 
who died when I was six years old, left a 
farm of twenty acres, from which it was 
not difficult for her to support herself and 
me—an only child—and lay up something 
besides. Every day of my life, twice a 
day, my mother prayed with me to the 
blessed Saviour, to the Holy Virgin, to the 
good God. She puta sentiment into my 
soul—a spiritual sentiment—my poor un- 
cultivated peasant mother! God keep her 
evermore! She was good, she was reli- 
gious, and she tried to make me good and 
religious. She made me the superior of 
the man of science, who can get no further 


than he can see, which is but a very little 
way. She gave me a belief—belief in the 
extraneous, the supernatural, the above. 
When I began to study, and thought to 
open up for myself much that appeared 
hidden, and attempting it would discourse 
to my mother about it, she would reply, 
‘*What is it to me, Alfred, how old the 
world is? What is it to thee? Look 
beyond that, Alfred, look beyond that.’’ 
You must not suppose in this way I got to 
undervalue the deductions of science ; on 
the contrary, I was led to place the true 
value on them, holding them always sub- 
ordinate to the spiritual, by which I came 
to regard man’s moral being as the most 
important object; and my medical studies 
—comparative anatomy, pathology, phy- 
siology, surgery—were interesting from 
the use I hoped to make of them. All 
this I owed to my mother. Her intellect 
seemed tv develop with mine, and her clear, 
bright sense was like an intuition. I did 
not fall into the senseless talk about 
** study for study’s sake,’’ but I learned 
early that ‘‘ study,’ and “ facts,’’ and 
**truths ’? were only valuable as they 
served a moral purpose. For the sake 
of that purpose [ devoted myself. My 
love for my profession did not consist in 
an abstract admiration of what I daily dis- 
covered about the human frame, but in 
enjoying in anticipation the use I would 
make of my knowledge. 

I received a good education at a school 
in a large town near by, and when I had 
exhausted the library of our village phy- 
sician, and received his instructions for 
two years, after a careful footing up of 
expenses, [ went to Paris. I rented a 
small garret, for almost nothing, in the 
Rue Copeau, purchased an iron bedstead 
and bedding, a table, a chair, and a cof- 
fee-pot, with cup, saucer, spoon, knife 
and fork, and plates, and was launched as 
one of the medical students of Paris. 
Here, as you are aware, everything is 
free, except special or private instruc- 
tion. and my mother had even a small 
sum reserved for that, when occasion 
should require. Dupuytren was dead. 
Velpeau was at the height of his career. 
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Broussais and Majendie lectured daily. 
There were at least a dozen medical stu- 
dents who lodged in the same building 
with me, and there were a large number 
in the immediate neighborhood ; for the 
place was convenient tv the points we had 
to visit. I soon formed acquaintances from 
the more studious—the workers, as they 
were called—and entered with zest on my 
new life. There was a great fascination 
in it. Here within my reach was all I 
had longed for. Whatever I sought to 
learn, whatever investigation I desired to 
make, whatever opportunity I wished to 
have, was directly at hand. The house 
adjoining the one I was in was nearly fill- 
ed with young men who appeared to have 
a free-and-easy, rollicking habit,as if they 
enjoyed the billiard-room more than the 
clinique. You cannot always judge by 
appearances though ; for many a young 
fellow who assumes a gay, reckless man- 
ner with his companions, does it from 
sheer affectation, and is really a hard stu- 
dent and a careful attendant at the hos- 
pital and lecture-room. One of these spe- 
cially attracted my attention. I tell you 
at once I am speaking of Delaroche. He 
was then about three-and-twenty, and I 
thought him the handsomest, certainly 
the most brilliant-looking man I ever be- 
held. He came from a place between 
Bordeaux and Marseilles, not far from the 
latter town. He was tall, lithe, finely 
formed, with long, glossy hair, perfectly 
black, large eyes, equally black, a superb 
head, and apparently a frank open face. 
You don’t recognize this description, do 
you, in looking at Delaroche now, fa- 
mous though he be, with his attenuated 
form and careless habit, and his eye of 
evil? I was very much taken with him 
at first sight, and as we were pursuing 
the same course we came out of our rooms 
precisely at the same time, and with sev- 
eral others walked along in company. 
Delaroche was one of those who, very am- 
bitious and attentive to his work, affected 
the indolent, careless vein, as if his real 
object in Paris lay in the billiard-room, 
the wine-shop, the Odéon, and what came 
after. We soon became acquainted, and 
then my dislike commenced. He appear- 
ed amiable at first, and as he had preceded 
me nearly a year, gave me much informa- 
tion about the routine of our student life 
which I valued. This was done, however, 
in such an easy, pretentious style of su- 
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periority, that it carried offence with it. 
I soon saw that Delaroche was overbeuar- 
ing in his nature, claiming a first rank 
and position, which to one inclined to 
contest it made him very disagreeable. 
His face still looked to be frank and open, 
but the eyes betrayed him. Bright and 
reassuring as they were, when he had 
finished whatever he was saying a side- 
long glance full of mocking insincerity 
invariably succeeded, as something invol- 
untary and quite beyond his control. In 
gay scenes, laughing and talking with a 
knot of young fellows, this would not be 
noticed, or if noticed it would serve to 
add piquancy to his jokes. But on other 
occasions it was very repulsive—at least 
to me. 

Delaroche had genius for medicine. 
His diagnosis, for so young a man, was 
wonderful, and he used the knife with a 
dexterity which brought encomiums from 
Veipeau, with whom he was a favorite. 
Louis considered him the most promising 
of all who followed him in the fever 
wards. In fact, he had no superior in our 
particular community. He svon discov- 
ered that I, the new-comer, was to be his 
rival. The fact is, my two years under 
our village doctor had been years of care- 
ful, thorough study, and what the old phy- 
sician could de to instruct me he always 
did, taking me long rides through the 
country, where I learned a great deal 
about all sorts of maladies ; so that when 
I reached Paris I was prepared to profit 
immediately by the advantages there. 
Delaroche was annoyed, and exhibited the 
feeling in many petty ways. He soon 
discovered that I was religious ; and he 
commenced a system of ridicule in which 
it was not difficult to raise a laugh at my 
expense. I did not care. By degrees 
our community settled into two sets. I 
was the admitted leader of one, Delaroche 
of the other. I have said he had more 
genius and brilliancy of execution than I, 
but I had conscience, he had none; and it 
was that which gave me the advantage ; 
for it made me industrious, enthusiastic, 
and honest. Delaroche had no real in- 
dustry; he only worked hard: do you 
comprehend the difference? He had no 
enthusiasm, no honesty. He was the 
favorite with the distinguished men | 
have mentioned, and when opportunity 
offered he endeavored always to throw 
some ridicule upon me. I am sorry to 
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say must of our professors were men with 
no religious views whatever. The famous 
R——e (I do not name him, for he has 
gone to his account) was an avowed ma- 
terialist, and went out of his way to ridi- 
cule those who thought differently. In 
the dissecting-room, while giving us the 
most valuable instruction, he would take 
pains to make known his opinions with 
sneering sarcasm. I had joined a small 
class who were his private pupils; De- 
laroche was one, and it was here he made 
himself most disagreeable. On one occa- 
sion R-—e was exhibiting a section of 
the brain and skull of an idiot, by which 
he undertook to explain why it must have 
heen an idiot. ‘* Look at the machinery, 
gentlemen—it is all an affair of ma- 
chinery—you perceive plainly the defect— 
there we are, you,see.” ‘*M. Boissy 
will hardly agree with you,’’ said De- 
laroche mockingly, with the usual side- 
long glance. ‘‘M. Boissy is a dévot.’’ 
There wasa laugh. ‘‘ Attends the con- 
fessional, and prays to the Virgin, I sup- 
pose,’’ said R——e with asneer. ‘‘ Both,”’ 
{ replied calmly, looking him full in the 
fuee—‘‘ both. And please explain to me, 
M. R——e, how you work moral truths 
by machinery.’”’ ‘* Moral truths,’’ re- 
plied R——e, ‘‘ are but fine logical truths: 
good logic comes of good brain ma- 
chinery—voila tout!’’ ‘* Pure asumption 
that,’’ I answered, ‘* Bah! ’’ exclaimed 
R——* ; “‘ let us to our occupation, mes- 
sieurs.’’ These sallies were not uncom- 
mon, but my answers were always ready. 
I held on my course, and at the end of 
two years I felt a power and a strength 
which began to be acknowledged. I 
ought to have said that the two sets which 
had now become rivals were divided, not 
on any question of religion or morals, 
but upon the sharp question (which has 
caused such fearful divisions in France) 
of aristocratand plebeian. Iavowed my- 
self a peasant, and there were those who 
by a certain sympathy ranged themselves 
with our side who were well born and de- 
scended—splendid fellows they were too. 
Delaroche led the aristocrats, and in de- 
rision gave us the name of the ‘‘ Men of 
Conscience ” out of ridicule to me. 
We on our part called them ‘ Machine 
Men,”’ because Deiaroche rejected every- 
thing but a mechanical result. Many 
of our party had very little thought 
of a religious sentiment, but, finding 
themselves ranged on the ‘* Conscience ”’ 
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side, assumed a good deal to be quite 
distinct frum their opponents, so that 
we had, as is usual, our ludicrous ele- 
ment. At the end of two yearsa good 
many changes had taken place. The 
‘set’? on both sides had been depleted 
and filled again, but Delarocie and | still 
remained. Indeed, it had become appa- 
rent that neither of us intended to leave 
Paris, but would seek occupation there. 

An occurrence about that time excited 
a great deal of interest. A lad of sixteen 
was brought to the Hétel Dieu witha very 
bad compound fracture of the thigh-bone. 
R— —e was anxious to try a new process 
in fracture cases, and selected this poor 
fellow for the experiment. If it was suc- 
cessful, the leg would be saved ; if unsuc- 
cessful, the boy’s life would be lost. I 
thought so severe a case should not be 
experimented with. Besides, I was con- 
vinced nothing but amputation would 
save life. It was bold, I admit, but I re- 
solved to speak out. There were six of 
us present when the course of treatment 
was announced. ‘*‘ M. R——e,’’ I said 
as calmly as [ could, ‘‘ if you submit the 
lad to that treatment, he willdie.”’ “I 
say he willsurvive,’’ exclaimed Delaroche 
quickly. ‘* Messieurs students of medi- 
cine,’’ said Re, in his usual quiet way, 
‘*the course is determined on: you two 
gentlemen will see it is carried out with 
fidelity.’ So we did. I never knew De- 
laroche so careful, and my very soul was 
stirred to save the poor boy if possible. 
R——e gave to the case unusual atten- 
tion. He omitted nothing. He visited 
the lad twice a day. It was of no avail. 
In less than three weeks he expired. The 
event produced a great impression on the 
class. From that time R——e treated me 
with much more consideration. Indeed, 
it led to some immediate employment at 
the hospital, which was a special mark 
of honor. For R-——e, with all his sneers 
and his ridicule of things sacred, was un- 
biassed in judgment, and he gave me the 
position instead of Delaroche, who was 
the favorite. The ‘* Men of Conscience *’ 
were jubilant, and the * Machine Men”’ 
correspondingly depressed, while Dela- 
roche was furious. This little appoint- 
ment was everything to me, for it was the 
first step, which we all know is half the 
journey. 

One of the saddest parts of Delaroche’s 
history was his treatment of the sex. 
He had no respect whatever for woman. 
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I had been educated to adore and venerate 
her. I shall have nothing to say about 
his habits, for they may not have been 
worse than those of the majority, but his 
outspoken opinions were deplorable. ‘I 
expect to introduce a new queen to you, 
gentlemen,’ he said one night ; ‘‘ a lovely 
creature from my own Céte du Sud; bril- 
liant, too, yet warm-blooded. None of 
your icicles from the cider departments ”’ 
—here his eyes swept their sidelong, sin- 
ister glance—‘‘ but joyous as is the wine 
and luscious as is the grape.’’ ‘‘ When 
may we expect her? *’ was asked. ‘‘ Per- 
haps this very week,’’ was the reply. 
“* And la petite Camille?’’ ‘* La petite Ca- 
mille must yield to destiny, and a fairer 
than she, as others have yielded before 
her.’’ ‘* And as the new queen will yield 
after a few weeks,’’ cried somebody. ‘I 
suppose so,’”’ replied Delaroche, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, with another side 
glince, ‘‘ but it is quite too soon to talk 
of that.’’ ‘* Give us a description,’’ ex- 
claimed two or three. ‘‘ Ah, messieurs, 
that is really impossible. No words I 
can employ can convey a proper idea of 
her loveliness. Besides, you will see her 
ina few days, and may judge for your- 
selves. I will say this, so that when 
you behold her you may the more fully 
appreciate my conquest. Elle est ver- 
tueuse.’’ ** Vraiment!’’ ‘* Absolument!”’ 
** Est ce bien vrai!’ were theexclamations 
which followed. ‘* It is true, gentlemen. 
Tie lovely creature is virtuous; what is 
more, she is religious—very appetizing 
qualities in a young girl—don’t you think 
so, Monsieur Boissy?’’ and Delaroche 
turned on me a look of pretentious supe- 
riority and triumph. A certain horror 
seized me. I could not tell why. Ihadan 
instinctive feeling, although many young 
men, Frenchmen especially, are great 
boasters, andaltogether untruthful in talk- 
ing of their gallantries,that what Delaroche 
was saying was absolutely true. There 
was a genuine satisfaction and compla- 
cency in his utterance which was not to 
be mistaken. I did not answer his ques- 
tion. I said very seriously, ‘‘ It is to be 
hoped that Monsieur Delaroche is ro- 
mancing this morning,’’ and turning ab- 
ruptly on my heel I left the room. I 
could not get the incident out of my mind 
—it haunted me. I pictured an innocent, 
guileless girl lured away from home by 
some diahlerie of this wretch. Despite 


every effort to feel calm and rational, 
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something constantly whispered to me, 
**You yourself are involved in this—for- 
ever involved.’”” What was I to do? I 
could not tell. Idid not know. I could 
only wait events. A week, two weeks 
went by, all which time the whispers 
continued, repeating the same words: 
** You yourself are involved in this—for- 
ever involved!’’ Then, after the two 
weeks, the whispering was at an end. 
There had been no arrival, meantime, of 
the promised ‘* queen.’’? The young men 
rallied Delaroche without stint. For a 
time he would reply, ‘*‘ Wait a little. 
There must not be too much haste.*’ At 
length he lost his temper and would bear 
no more joking, and after a couple of 
months the affair was forgotten. 

My appointment in the hospital, unim- 
portant as it was, begame of great advan- 
tage to me. It helped me to acquain- 
tances outside the students, and by de- 
grees I picked up some practice. Twice 
a year I visited my mother. I began now 
to look forward to the time when I could 
take a respectable apartment, so that she 
could spend a part of her time with me in 
Paris. This was the great wish of my 
heart, and I labored diligently for it. 
Meantime Delaroche, through the influ- 
ence of Louis, had secured at ‘** La Pitié ’’ 
a position similar to my own at the Hotel 
Dieu, except that mine was the more 
imporant from the extent and character 
of the latter institution. Starting thus 
together on our Peris career, I may say 
Delaroche began from the first a system- 
atic course of enmity, which he display- 
ed on all occasions, while I was quite too 
frank and outspoken not to give my judg- 
ment of him when it was proper | should 
do so. 

It was, I suppose, six months after that 
1 availed myself of a singular circum- 
stance to visit Marseilles. I will tell you 
about it some time. It is a little history 
in itself, and the account would interfere 
with my narrative. I had first to go to 
Bordeaux. Then commenced the romance 
of my trip. Montauban, Toulouse, Mont- 
pellier, Arles—these were names that 
quickened my blood. 

It was a lovely day, the first week in 
September, when I first saw in the dis- 
tance the dancing waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. In the districts adjoining, the 
vintage was already yielding its first 
fruits, and the sight of the animated 
scenes produced in me an unusual exuber- 
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ance of spirits. At length the tall spires 
of Arles came in view, and soon the train 
swept into the station of that fine old 
town. The doors were flung open, and 
the shrill voice of the official was heard : 
‘* Dix minutes d’arrét! Dix minutes d’ar- 
rét!’’ I got out, and entering the buffet 
purchased a cluster of grapes, and came 
upon the area and commenced eating 
them. While thus oceupied, I was ad- 
dressed by a middle-aged lady who ap- 
proached me. ‘‘ Monsieur is a medical 
man from Paris, is he not?’’ I regarded 
the speaker with scrutiny. She appeared 
above the middle class, plainly but neatly 
dressed, with a refined but sad expres- 
sion. Her face was still handsome, and 
she looked at me wistfully. Before I had 
finished the examination the inquiry was 
repeated: “Is not monsieur a medical 
man from Paris?’’ ‘‘I am so,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Follow me then, for the love of 
the Holy Virgin,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Fol- 
low you? Do you not perceive [ am en 
route? We have a stop of ten minutes, 
of which six are gone already.’’ ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur can take the next train,’’ she plead- 


ed. “ But why shonld1? What is it you 
want?’ ‘Come with me at once to see 


a sick person who is very ill,’’ she an- 
awered. ‘‘ Who is the person?’ ‘* You 
will see. Alas! I cannot tell you,’’ she 
cried. ‘* What is the malady?’ ‘ In- 
deed I do not know. It is for you to dis- 
cover,’’ and she began to weep. ‘* This 
is quite absurd, madame,” [ said. ‘‘ You 
have competent physicians at Arles: why 
don’t you consult them?’’ ‘ Ah, it is 
idle to do so longer; they have already 
been consulted.”’ ‘It is ridiculous to 
suppose I can be of any service under such 
circumstances,’’ I retorted; “ besides, 1 
will not go under a cloud of mystery.”’ 
At that moment the ery of *‘ A voiture! 
A voiture! ’’ was raised, with a hurried 
‘« Montez, montez, messieurs.”” I sprang 
forward, but she caught my arm. ‘Stay, 
I will tell you. It is for my daughter I 
come. For the love of God, go with me.” 
I was vexed at her laying hold of me, and 
L burst away with some violence and en- 
tered the carriage. Turning to look at 


the woman, I perceived her gazing at me 
with an aspect so broken-hearted and de- 
pairing, that it was impossible to endure 
it. Iseized my cloak and bag and jump- 
ed out just as the door was closing. 
** Now,”’ L exclaimed brusquely, ‘‘ here I 
am.”’ She seemed for a moment in a 
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muze, then she turned quickly and said, 


**T will show you the way.’? We walked 
the entire extent of the town, quite to the 
opposite quarter, thence past the suburbs, 
till we came to the open country, when 
presently we stopped before a neat cottage 
in the midst of a vineyard of considerable 
extent. My guide opened the door and 
asked me to enter. I was shown into a 
neat sitting-room, the appointments of 
which displayed refinement and taste. I 
was left alone a few minutes, and had 
time to look about me. I sat perfectly 
still, however, quietly awaiting what was 
to come from this occurrence, I had not 
exchanged a single word with my conduc- 
tor the whole of our long walk. I did not 
feel the least disposition to speak ; evi- 
dently she did not. When she returned 
to the sitting-room she had laid aside her 
hat and shawl, and stood before me with 
a certain elegance and grace I was quite 
unprepared for. A weight appeared to 
be removed from her heart, and her de- 
meanor was so entirely changed I scarce- 
ly recognized her. 

** Will you please, monsieur, to now go 
in and see my child?”’’ shesaid. ‘* First, 
madame, let me make some inquiries of 
you about the case.”’ ‘I would much 
prefer you would see Marguerite first,”’ 
she answered. ‘‘ The doctors have asked 
me so many questions I am distracted.’ 
** As you please,” I said, and thereupon L 
was ushered into the adjoining apart- 
ment. 

On a large, handsome bed reclined 
what you would call a wreck of a once 
beautiful creature, possibly eighteen 
years old. She was dressed in a neat 
morning gown, tastefully arranged. The 
rich brown hair was brushed back and 
left entirely free upon the pillow, and 
the full chestnut eyes looked unnaturally 
large in contrast with the attenuated fea- 
tures and the sunken cheeks. The first 
impression was unmistakable. There was 
an imprisoned soul beating fretfully 
against its mortal bars, which were daily 
becoming weaker and weaker. ‘I have 
found him, my Marguerite,’’ said the 
mother tenderly ; ‘* the medical man from 
Paris: he has come to you.’”’ The gir! 
turned her large, brilliant eyes on me— 
ah, I cannot explain how searchingly, 
how full of questioning and of doubt. 
There was not a ray of cheerfulness or of 
hope there. She did not speak. I sat 
down by her side, and felt that I was ina 
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holy place. At length IL said, ‘‘ My 
child, what is the matter?’’ (I was but 
five-and-twenty, yet it came from my 
heart to say ‘* My child.”’) ‘I do not 
know,’’ she replied gently. ‘* How long 
have you been ill?’’ ‘* Six months yes- 
terday.”’ ‘* Six months yesterday! you 
remember the day then?’’ ** Ah, yes; ”’ 
and an expression of pain as from a bruise 
was on her face. ‘* Were you taken sud- 
denly ill?’’ ‘‘ Yes.”’ ‘* A fainting fit, 
perhaps?” ‘* Yes.’’ ‘* Are you in any 


pain?’’ She hesitated. ‘* I mean bodily 
pain.’’ She answered immediately, 
‘*No.”’? ‘IT shall tease you with no more 


questions at present, my child. I will 
tell you this: you will recover your health 
again, aftera time. Of that I can assure 
you.’’ She looked at me reproachfully. 
‘*Ts it really so? Have you no wish to re- 
cover?’’ Lasked. She shook her head. 
‘* Not for the sake of your dear mother ? ”’ 
A flush passed over her face, but she made 
no answer. I turned the conversation on 
other subjects. I told how much I had, 
during the morning, enjoyed the beauti- 
ful landscape, the fine old towns, the 
vineyards, and the sight of the sea; of 
which all were new to me. That my 
birthplace was in Normandy, a country 
very different from hers, and that my du- 
ties confined me closely to Paris. ‘* You 
have been in Paris, perhaps, mademoi- 
selle?’’ I inquired. “ Never,” she ex- 
claimed with emphasis, and the eyes 
quickened as if there was a meaning in 
her tone. I took no notice of it. ‘* You 
have a garden, I perceive,’’ was my next 
observation. ‘‘I did have one; I have 
lost all interest in it.’’ ‘* But if I prom- 
ise this very day to clear it of weeds and 
make it look as it used to, won’t you take 
some interest in it then?” ‘I don’t 
know,’’ she said, but a languid smile 
crossed her features—the first encour- 
aging sign I had beheld. ‘* You will at 
least come to the window and see me 
work?’ ‘I will try,’’ she responded. 
I felt I had made progress, and it was 
time to end the interview. During it [ 
had not taken Marguerite’s hand, or felt 
her pulse, or made any of the ordinary 
medical demonstrations. I had not even 
approached very near the bed. What I 
said professionally was uttered with de- 
cision, and when I told her she would be 
well again I did not speak as you would 
speak to a child, encouragingly, but ina 
tone of authority, as if what I said was 
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not to be disputed. ‘*I shall look in on 
you again,’’ I remarked, as 1 rose to go. 
‘** Perhaps your mother will allow me to 
taste some of her grapes?’’ ‘‘ Mamma, 
the Céte de la Reine are best,’’ said Mar- 
guerite. Idid not appear to notice the 
remark, but left the room without any 
further reply from my patient. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, monsieur,’’ cried madame, ‘‘ you 
are a magician ; you have already worked 
a miracle ; you will save the life of my 
Marguerite. Of all the physicians we 
have called, not one has had your power. 
She seems even now to be changed. To 
think of her telling me where to find the 
best grapes for you!’’ ** What have the 
physicians done?’’ I asked. ‘* Nothing 
but tormented her with questions and ex- 
aminations, sounding the lungs, listening 
for the heart, with petty prescriptions 
amounting to nothing.’’ ‘‘ And did they 
not declare the malady?’’ ‘‘ Oh, ves—a 
general decline. We were to travel, they 
said, but I could not induce Marguerite 
to leave home. And now, monsieur, I am 
ready to answer any questions about my 
child you desire to ask. It will not an- 
noy me in the least.” ‘‘I have nothing 
to ask,’’ I said. ‘*I comprehend the 
case perfectly. I require you only to ex- 
actly follow my directions.’’ ‘* To the 
very letter, monsieur,’’ was the eager 
reply. ‘‘ Very good. Iam going now to 
spend an hour in Marguerite’s flower 
garden—tell me, by the by, where I shall 
find hoe, rake, and spade. After some 
time, do you say to her that the physician 
from Paris is at work among her flower 
beds. Be sure you do not ask her to go 
to the window. Tell her I am there— 
nothing else. In an hour from now per- 
haps you will be kind enough to furnish 
me a slight lunch; we will then talk 
further.’’ ‘* Everything shall be as you 
direct, monsieur ; but will you now tell 
me what it is ails my child?’’ ‘* Ma- 
dame,’’ I replied seriously, ‘* we both un- 
derstand what it is. She has been disap- 
pointed. God knows no malady can be 
worse.’’ ‘* And may God bless you, mon- 
sieur,’’ she exclaimed. ‘*‘ You are like 
an angel sent to me from heaven.” 

With no more ado I took up the garden 
implements and went to the spot Margue- 
rite used to lovesomuch. And here let me 
tell you, in order to deprive my story of 
all mystery or plot, that from the moment 
I made my sudden exit from the railway 
carriage, impelled by the desolate look of 





























tuat unhappy woman, the same whisper 
resounded in my ears that I had heard 
six months before in Paris: ‘* You your- 
self are invoived in this—forever in- 
volved.’? And I knew I was about to see 
Delaroche’s favored object. When I did 
see her, I understood the whole at a 
slance, and I confess it to you: I said at 
once, ‘* This lovely creature is mine—for- 
ever mine.’’ I set diligently about re- 
pairing the pretty garden. I pulled the 
weeds, I thinned the rankest of the flow- 
ers, | used hoe and rake on the walks. 
Not once did I look toward the window, 
or even steal a glance in that direction, 
though I confess I longed to do so. At 
length I reéntered the cottage. A charm- 
ing refection had been prepared for me. 
Madame was in ecstasies. ‘‘ Oh, mon- 
sieur,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘do you know 
Marguerite has watched you nearly every 
moment? In ten minutes after I told her 
what you were doing she rose quietly 
und sat by the window.’’ ‘ Itis well,”’ 
Isaid. ‘* By the way, I have one question 
to ask of you. What sent you to the 
station to-day, and why did you think me 
a physician?’’ ‘* Monsieur will deride 
me if I tell him, but I will declare the 
truth. Ina dream last night I saw you 
debark from the train at Arles, and a 
voice said,‘ That is the Paris medical 
man who will cure your Marguerite. 
Call him.’’’ “Is that the whole?’’ 
** Upon my word and conscience, you have 
all. I saw you step from the train, and 
I recognized you instantly. It is God’s 
work.’’ ‘* lam going now into the town,” 
I said, without comment on her state- 
ment. ‘*I shall visit you to-morrow.’’ 
** But will you not go in to see Margue- 
rite again?’’ ‘No; and I charge you do 
not mention me at all. Wait for her to 
inquire. Everything depends on your 
carrying out what I say.’’ ‘ You shall 
be scrupulously obeyed,’’ cried madame. 
1 took my departure. It was a severe 
self-denial, for | had been offered a cham- 
ber at the cottage under the same roof 
with Marguerite. I went my way with 
n heart full beating with happiness. 
Never, in fact, had I been so perfectly con- 
tent. I selected the very nearest place 
of entertainment, quite in the outskirts 
of the town, and although the fare was 
homely, I was satisfied. 

It was about ten the next morning be- 
fore I ventured to approach my paradise. 
The day was perfectly lovely, and I could 
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hardly believe my eyes wien I saw Mar- 
guerite sitting by the open window look- 
ing out on her flower garden. I walked 
straight toward her. ‘‘ Here comes the 
Paris physician again,” I said. ** I hope 
you are not afraid of him.”’ ‘I have lit- 
tle reason to be,”’ she replied very gently. 
‘** You are better this morning, are you 
not?” ‘I do not know.’’ ‘ But J 
know—I, a Paris physician, deciare that 
you are much better, and you will before 
very long be in perfect health.’’ ‘* Ah, 
never that, never again that.’’ ‘‘ On the 
contrary, I say before long, before very 
long. I am a despot, as well as a phy- 
sician; my word must not be disputed. 
I am glad tosee you up so early. You 
must now come into the garden and give 
me instructions. 1 wish to commence 
work.’’ ‘‘ How canI?’’ she demanded. 
**T have not the strength.”’ ‘* Ah, yes 
you have, with the little assistance I shall 
give you.’’ She looked frightened. I 
left her, and entered the cottage, and salu- 
ted madame, who had been anxiously 
watching me. ‘ Go with me to Margue- 
rite’s room,’’ I said. ‘* She is to come into 
the open air. Have you a choice bottle 
of Bordeaux wine? If you have, bring a 
tablespoonful to her as soon as we reach 
the garden.’’ We went to the room. 
‘* Here is your physician’s arm,’’ I said. 
“T shall work no more among the flow- 
ers without you to direct me.’’ She took 
my arm, mechanically to be sure, but she 
took it, and walking very slowly to the 
spot, I seated her in an easy chair already 
placed for her use. Madame came im- 
mediately with the wine, which I com- 
manded Marguerite to take. Then, after 
asking some questions, I began work. I 
labored with a zest which is indescriba- 
ble. My mother was fond of flowers, and 
it was my pleasure to keep the little plot 
which contained them in perfect order ; 
but ten thousand times more than that, 
was I not occupied under the eyes of Mar- 
guerite? Did I not feel there was spring- 
ing up an indefinable interest in her 
breast for me—an interest she would fain 
banish, yet could not? [I asked frequent 
questions, and by degrees she began to 
really give her mind to what I was doing, 
and answered me with a certain alacrity. 
There was a large beautiful shrub stand- 
ing in the centre of a small circular bed, 
of which it was the sole ornament. This 
shrub was covered with magnificent pur- 
ple flowers, and was the most attractive 
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object in the garden. I was just com- 
mencing to renovate the bed, when I 
heard a low voice pronounce ‘* Mon- 
sieur.’’ It was Marguerite. It was the 
first time she had addressed me. 1 step- 
ped immediately to her. ‘* Monsieur,’ 
she said, ‘* you will please uproot that 
plant, and throw it with the weeds.’”’ I 
looked at her for a moment, questioning 
her sanity, but she was perfectly calm. 
‘*It is the handsomest thing in the gar- 
den,’’ Isaid. ‘‘I know it,”’ she replied 
quietly. ‘* I obey your commands, as you 
must obey mine,’’ was my remark, as I 
seized the spade, and in a few moments 
the pride of the garden was torn up by 
the roots, its beautiful flowers beaten off 
and bruised, and the wreck tossed away. 
I did this with an incomprehensible de- 
light—a savage enthusiasm seemed to urge 
me on. It was the most acceptable task 
LI ever performed. When finished, I again 
went up to Marguerite, and said, 
‘*There!’’ ‘* You appear to enjoy what 
you have done,’’ she remarked without 
emotion. ‘* More than any act of my whole 
life,’ I said. ‘* How is that possible ?’’ 
she inquired, her eyes opening very wide. 
**T cannot tell you yet, mademoiselle (I 
had not called her mademoiselle before). 
When you are stronger, perhaps I may 
confide the reason to you.’’ I saw she 
was stirred. I said, ‘‘ You must goin now 
and rest. Meantime, what shall I plant 
in the vacant bed?” ‘*I do not care.”’ 
**May I plant something of my own se- 
lection?’’ ‘If you wish to do so.”’ I 
assisted her to her room. She had borne 
the exercise well, and even had a little ap- 
petite. Besides, her curiosity had been 
roused, and a new direction given to her 
thoughts. I went back to Arles, telling 
madame she might expect to see me the 
next day again, charging her not to men- 
tion my name to Marguerite, unless she 
herself first spoke of me. I repaired to a 
gardener, and selecting the finest plant in 
full bloom in his nursery, I arranged that 
he should go with me the following morn- 
ing before sunrise, and place it with 
great care in the vacant bed. It was to be 
removed with its full box of earth, and he 
assured me ‘‘ the shrub would never know 
the change.” This was successfully car- 


ried out without our seeing any one, for 
not even the stout serving-woman was up, 
and I walked back to my meagre break- 
fast and sour wine with a very light 
heart. 


Between ten and eleven I repair- 
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ed to the cottage. To my inexpressible 
delight, I found Marguerite in the garden 
standing before the stranger plant. She 
looked pleased and puzzled, and when she 
saw me her countenance exhibited a sat- 
isfaction I was not slow to notice. ‘** This 
is getting on very fast,” I said—‘‘ com- 
ing out without any assistance!” ‘I 
was curious to see these beautiful flow- 
ers. It seems like magic,’’ was her reply. 

** And you don’t regret the withered ones 
of yesterday ?’’ She looked at me calm- 
ly, and with evident effort articulated, 

‘*No.”? We entered the cottage togeth- 

er. Madame greeted me joyfully. ‘‘ What 

have youdone,”’ shesaid, ‘* tochange Mar- 

guerite? She is already a new creature.”’ 

** She is so far on the road to recovery,” 

I said, ‘* that I have come to take leave 

of you. Iwas going to Marseilles when 

I was so happily intercepted. I must now 

resume my journey.’’ This was address- 

ed to madame, but I glanced toward Mar- 

guerite, to see what would be the effect 

of the announcement. She looked anx- 

ious and sad, while her mother exclaimed 

with earnestness, ‘*‘ Oh, no, no, no; not 

yet; do not go yet. Marguerite will re- 

lapse, I know she will, if you leave us.’’ 

** What say you to that, mademoiselle?"’ 

I asked. ** Do you threaten me with a re- 

lapse, now that [ have torn that plant up 

by the roots?’’ ‘*I don’t know,” and 

she tried to smile. ‘‘I must go to Mar- 

seilles,’’ I said, ** but if you wish it, ma- 

dame, and mademoiselle also desires it, I 

will stop and see you on my return two 

or three days hence.’’ ‘‘I do desire it, 

monsieur—Marguerite desires it,’’ cried 

madame ; ‘* do you not, Marguerite?”’ 1 

turned to catch the answer. She did not 

speak, but she gave me a look from those 

large chestnut eyes—a look of mild re- 

proach—which took complete possession 

of me. ‘I shall come back,’’ I exclaim- 

ed. ‘* Promise me to take a drive with 

your mamma daily, and to look after your 
flowers.”” AsI spoke, I took her hand in 

mine for the first time. Bidding her 
adieu, then taking leave of madame, I 

hurried across the town to the station. I 

was three days absent. Not an instant 
was Marguerite’s image separated from 

me. I carried it about with me as a por- 
tion of my existence. How my pulse 
beat when, returning, the train stopped, 
and I again heard the cry of ‘* Arles! 
Arles! Dix minutes d’arrét.”’ 


** Dix minutes d’arrét,’’ indeed. In- 
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stead, it was a life stop. I felt that. 
But no conviction, however certain, could 
stay the throbbing of my heart as I 
walked on my way. At length | came in 
sight of the cottage. I entered the little 
sitting-room, and was greeted by madame 
with unaffected joy. We went to Mar- 
guerite’s room. She rose and came toward 
me. Asshe put her hand in mine, she 
attempted a smile of welcome, when sud- 
denly her countenance changed and she 
burst into tears. Her mother threw her 
arms around her. ‘* The dear child is still 
so weak ,”’she exclaimed, *‘she cannot bear 
the excitement!’ ‘*I am very sorry,” [ 
said. (What an untruth!) ‘* You should 
have told her I was coming in.” I did 
not stop to converse with Marguerite, but 
went back to the sitting-room. I accept- 
ed madame’s invitation to remain, and 
that night I had a long and full conversa- 
tion with her. I told her of my acquain- 
tance with Delaroche, and explained why 
I was satisfied it was Marguerite who had 
been interested in him. On the other 
hand, Madame Gaspard—that was her 
name—recounted a long history, which 
in brief was as follows: 

Delaroche was a native of Arles. The 
families were intimate, and the young 
man, from the time Marguerite was four- 
teen, professed an ardent attachment for 
her. When she was sixteen they were 
affianced, and were waiting for Delaroche 
to take his medicai degree, when they 
would be married. Shortly after, Mon- 
sieur Gaspard died. His estate, owing to 
some unfortunate speculations in Italian 
railways, was seriously embarrassed, so 
that it was with difficulty the vineyards 
near the town were saved to the family, 
consisting of the widow, Marguerite, and 
an elder sister already married. The dot 
which was to go with her hand had no 
longer an existence. Delaroche appeared 
not to care for this; his protestations 
were stronger than ever. Marguerite 
worshipped him, and he so far mistook 
her that about the time they were to be 
married he dared to suggest, in specious, 
sophistical, adroit language, her coming 
to Paris without the performance of the 
‘foolish ceremony,’’ as he termed it. 
Marguerite’s heart was broken. The de- 
licious dreams of her girlhood, the sweet 
remembrances of so many happy moments, 
the halcyon life, the tender heart effusions, 
vanished swiftly, suddenly. and left in 
their place a horrible, mocking spectre of 
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evil. She conceived the utmost abhor- 
rence fur Delaroche. But this did not 
serve to heal her bruised affections, or to 
save her from the shock of that terrible 
awakening. 

Such was the story condensed from 
Madame Gaspard's very long narrative. 
When she had concluded, I told her, with- 
out prelude or circumlocution, how much 
I loved Marguerite—how 1 knew she 
was my destined bride. I explained my 
own circumstances, and I entreated, nay, 
I enjoined her to carry out explicitly the 
plan I should lay down for Marguerite’s 
complete recovery. Madame Gaspard wel- 
comed my avowal with unaffected delight. 
She said her daughter had counted the 
hours of my absence. At the end of two 
days she began to fear I might not return, 
and when I did come the sudden meeting 
was too much for her. I laid madame 
under a solemn promise not to disclose to 
Marguerite a syllable that had passed be- 
tween us. She was not to know that I 
had ever met Delaroche, or that I was 
acquainted with any part of her history. 

I retired that night in a halo of bliss. 
I shall give you no account of the wooing, 
the charming, life-giving, ecstatic privi- 
lege which was mine. I spent a week at 
the cottage, and when I left, it was with 
the understanding thut the visit should 
be repeated before very long. One year 
after that Marguerite and I were mar- 
ried. We returned to Paris, to a neat 
apartment in a nice quarter of the town. 

The rage of Delaroche appeared to have 
no bounds. He descended to the most 
despicable means in the hope of doing me 
an injury. It was futile. He had no 
conscience, no honesty, and his weapons 
could not injure me, who had a conscience, 
who believed in God. It is true, De- 
laroche has achieved a certain reputation 
for brilliant performances, but nobody 
trusts him; he has no good repute among 
men ; his life is solitary and rayless, and 
he is already a wreck. 

After we were married I told Margue- 
rite everything—the scene with De- 
laroche in Paris, the impressive whispers, 
the heart yearnings—all. ‘* Wicked 
one! ’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ to have kept this 
from me in those hours of confidences.”’ 
‘Tt was the medical man from Paris who 
did that,’’ I replied gravely. ‘‘ Never- 
theless, my Alfred,’’ she cried, ‘‘ you 
yourself are involved in this—forever in- 
volved!” ticuarp B. Kimpani. 





FISHES —-CLEVER, EDIBLE, AND OTHERWISE. 


}T APPENING recently upon a curi- 

ous and entertaining paper .on 
‘*Clever Fishes,’’ printed originally in 
one of the British magazines, i was in- 
duced to group together the result of my 
observations of the strange aptitudes and 
ingenious expedients of certain kinds of 
fish in American waters, both in obtain- 
ing food and evading the perils by which 
they are surrounded. The writer of the 
article to which I have referred is evi- 
dently a gentleman of rare attainments in 
ichthyology, and his instances of the ex- 
hibition of the higher animal instincts by 
his ‘‘ clever fishes,’ amounting in many 
cases almost to the intelligence of crea- 
tures endowed with reasoning faculties, 
ure interesting in the highest degree. 

I have long been of opinion that we are 
in the habit of underrating the intelli- 
gence and capacity of the animal crea- 
tion, and particularly that of fishes of 
many kinds. I have seen the fish common 
in southern waters, popularly known as 
the black snapper, a delicious fish for the 
table, display an amount of caution and 
cunning that would do credit to a dog or 
horse of the most careful training. The 
snapper, as its name imports, is a greedy, 
voracious creature, seizing his prey with 
a sort of avidity implying an ungoverna- 
ble appetite. And yet such is his instinct 
of self-preservation, that he can never be 
coaxed into taking his favorite food until 
he has satisfied himself that there is no 
danger, open or hidden, to which he may 
be exposed. In the harbor of Pensacola, 
and specially about the navy-yard wharves, 
the snapper is often found in considerable 
schools. They play about among the 
piles with great activity, eagerly search- 
ing for something to eat, and the inexpe- 
rienced angler drops his line, with a 
tempting bait, confident of rare sport. 
The fish all rush toward it, as fast as fins 
and tail can propel them, but the hook 
remains untouched. It is carefully and 
suspiciously examined, and after the line 
has been ascertained to be attached to the 
hook, two or three of the largest and most 
sedate-looking snappers trace the line to 
the surface of the water, shake their heads 


gravely, and return to communicate the 
results of their observation. Not one of 
the fishes will even look at the bait, how- 
ever tempting, after the fathers of the 
school have passed judgment upon the 
case. After repeated experiments, all of 
them unsuccessful, I devised a scheme by 
which I was sure of outwitting the snap- 
pers, old and young. At low tidea hook, 
well baited, was placed where the snap- 
pers were accustomed to feed, the line 
carefully covered with earth well up to 
the hook. This covering extended some 
three or four yards, and from that point 
the line, a delicate one, almost invisible 
in the water, reached the hands of the 
fisherman, who was concealed on the 
wharf. When the fish arrived they clus- 
tered about the bait in great numbers, the 
smaller ones evidently eager to gorge it. 
The larger ones nad their doubts, and 
kept the little fellows away, seemingly 
until they should make an examination. 
But the caution of the older heads was 
of no avail. A hungry individual made 
arush at the bait and swallowed it, hook 
and all, before his movement could be ar- 
rested. When it was seen that he was 
hooked, several of the larger fishes 
pounced upon him, and he was torn incon- 
tinently from the hook; and from that 
time forth no expedient or device was 
equal to inducing another snapper to take 
a bait, and I never caught one, although 
the cast net was often thrown with suc- 
cess, taking many other kinds of fish in 
considerable numbers. 

The porpoise is a fish full of cunning, 
and abounding in resources. Occasion- 
ally one is enclosed in a seine, and on 
finding himself prevented from reach- 
ing deep water, he follows the cork line 
until it touches the shore. Then, turn- 
ing back, he traces it until the other end 
is found to communicate with the shore. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he swims 
swiftly to about the middle of the bight 
of the seine, and leaps into the air, clear- 
ing the net from six to ten feet. He isa 
gross feeder, and sometimes, when sur- 
rounded by the net, he is so busy devour- 
ing the menhaden which have been made 
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prisoners in his company, that he is driven 
into close quarters before he becomes cog- 
nizant of his situation. The moment the 
fact of his danger becomes known to him, 
he makes a rush and pops through the 
seine, breaking the meshes as easily as if 
they were made of paper. 

The notion, generally accepted among 
sailors and ’longshoremen, that when one 
of a school of porpoises is wounded so 
that blood flows he is pursued and de- 
voured by his fellows, is a vulgar fallacy, 
like many other of the superstitions rife 
on the shores of the sea. The fact is 
that a porpoise when wounded swims 
away rapidly in pain and terror, without 
any purpose, except to avoid another at- 
tack, and his associates follow him from 
curiosity, thinking he may be in pursuit 
of food. 

Everybody is supposed to have heard 
ofa mode of hunting which insures whole- 
sale destruction of game. It is frequent- 
ly practised in northern Europe, being 
called a skdll in Scandinavia. Sportsmen 
in this country were familiar with the 
method half a century ago. It is a spe- 
cies of hunt in which all the sportsmen of 
the neighborhood take in a wide space of 
ground where game abounds, drawing a 
cordon around it, and gradually contract- 
ing the circle, thus driving the game to- 
gether and shooting them down in large 
numbers. Now porpoises are known te 
practise this method when pursuing their 
prey, and it must be ascheme of their 
own invention, for they cannot have prof- 
ited by the superior ingenuity of man. 
Mr. Lowe, editor of an English sporting 
paper, describes a skill made by a sheal 
of porpoises upon sand eels, near the 
Channel Islands. He was fishing in the 
vicinity with a well-known pilot named 
Peter le Nowry. It was off Guernsey that 
the affair took place. Mr. Lowe called 
the pilot’s attention to several porpoises 
which seemed to be engaged in a water 
frolic, swimming after one another in a 
circle. ‘That is no frolic, but very sober 
earnest for the sand eels,’’ said Peter. 
** Now,” he continued, ‘‘ I will show you 
a sight which I have only chanced to see 
two or three times in my life, and you, 
therefore, are very lucky to have the op- 
portunity of seeing it atall. There isa 
great shoal of sand eels yonder, and the 
porpoises are driving them into a mass; 
for, you see, the sand eel is only a very 
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small morsel for a porpoise, and to pick 
them up one by one would not satisfy the 
appetite of the voracious creatures, so 
they drive them into a thick crowd in or- 
der that they may take a large number at 
a mouthful.’’ The fishermen, wanting 
some of the sand eels for bait, edged down 
to the spot, till they were within the cir- 
cle, and joined in the hunt. The terror- 
stricken sand eels were driven closer and 
closer, and in their fear came to the sur- 
face all about the boat; and jusi as two 
or three porpoises made a dash into the 
crowd, snapping right and left, the fisher- 
men plunged their nets into the water and 
brought them up quite full of the little 
fish. 

Scarcely any fish in American waters 
swims as swiftly as the porpoise, or can 
leap higher in the air. Even the dolphin, 
which darts through the water with such 
velocity as to catch the flying-fish, which 
has taken wing to evade its pursuer, when 
it falls into the water again can hardly 
outstrip the porpoise. A variety of the 
same species, known to sailors as the 
herring-hog, is one of the most active and 
agile of fishes. It sometimes happens that 
a school of these fish, pursuing their prey 
on an extensive flat which becomes bare 
at low water, are overtaken by the rapid 
falling of the tide, and on attempting to 
reach deep water find themselves ob- 
structed by the low stage of water. In 
this exigency they will leap many feet 
into the air. I might perhaps task the 
credulity of the reader if I should name 
the distance that | have seen them com- 
pass at a jump; but it is certain that 
twenty feet, and even more, is not an 
unusual leap with them. 

The king-fish, which abounds in the 
Gulf, is a voracious fish, and a terror to 
all the smaller members of the finny tribe. 
It has almost incredible strength and ac- 
tivity. I was once fishing on the wharf 
at the Pensacola navy yard, when my at- 
tention was attracted by an unusual com- 
motion in the water near by. The cause 
of it was soon apparent. A king-fish, be- 
tween four and five feet in length, was 
in pursuit of a school of jumping mullet, 
a common fish in southern waters. They 
derive their name from their habit of lib- 
erating themselves by jumping over the 
seine when enclosed by the fishermen. 
They were swimming in all directions to 
avoid their pursuer. He was intent on 4 
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particular fish, who approached the wharf 
where I was fishing. It was a curious 
spectacle, resembling a greyhound cours- 
ing a hare. ‘The poor little fish dodged 
and turned in every direction to escape ; 
but, relentless as fate, its pursuer, paying 
no attention to any other fish, bent and 
turned to every motion, followed sharp 
upon his track, and cut him off at 
every turn. At one moment he rushed 
among a shoal of his fellows, trusting to 
get away in the crowd and confusion, but 
allin vain. There was no escape for the 
little victim. His pursuer, having sin- 
gled him out, was not to be baffled or 
eluded. Scattering the rest of the shoal, 
he followed, determined upon seizing his 
prey. The wharf is from three to five 
feet above the surface of the water, ac- 
cording to the stage of the tide. The 
mullet, finding the chase too hot, leaped 
out of the water in an agony of terror, 
when some ten or fifteen feet from the 
wharf. He was followed by the king-fish, 
which caught him in mid air, and the 
two fell upon the wharf, at least six feet 
from the edge. The mullet, badly hurt, 
was thrown back into the water, and the 
king-fish was eaten for dinner. 

The hideous, fiend-like monster which 
Victor Hugo describes in his ‘* Toilers of 
the Sea,”’ and calls devil-fish, is undoubt- 
edly a gigantic squid. The devil-fish, 
properly so called, is a very different 
creature. The fish variously known as 
the squid and the ink or cuttle-fish is 
common to our waters, but it rarely grows 
to weigh more than a couple of pounds. 
It has wonderful powers of muscular con- 
traction, and strength to correspond. It 
is able to enlarge or contract itself to an 
incredible extent. At one moment it will 
lie spread out in a body and volume at 
least three inches in diameter, and in the 
next moment it will so draw _ itself 
together that it can readily pop through 
the cork hole of a boat or the neck of a 
wine bottle. The larger varieties of this 
fish, found in the Pacific and elsewhere, 
have arms of six or eight feet in length, 
and would drown a man without difficul- 
ty, if he was caught under water with- 
out a defensive weapon. These arms have 
prodigious strength, but I doubt whether 
the creature is viciously inclined. Ot 
course, in the pursuit of its prey, which 
it seeks for food only, it may be readily 
believed that it will practise every species 
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of ferocious cruelty ; but there is no rea- 
son to suppose that it kills or attacks 
from mere wantonness. 

The monster so common to the waters 
of our southern coast, and particularly in 
the Gulf, known as the devil-fish, is a 
harmless creature, so far as is known. It 
beiongs, I suppose, to the ray family, al- 
though it lacks some of the peculiarities 
of that genus. It attains to great size, 
some having been taken nearly twenty 
feet in length and seventeen or eighteen 
feet broad. They are furnished with 
arms or flippers, one on each side of the 
head. These arms are flexible and of 
great strength. They are employed for 
taking the food of the creature, and proba- 
bly for defensive purposes. But the fish 
use them for picking up any object of a 
portable size which they find in the water. 
A gentleman living on the Savannah 
river, Georgia, was in the habit of send- 
ing his negroes down the river to fish with 
nets, as the tide served. On one occasion, 
two of his boys reached the fishing ground 
before the tide had fallen sufficiently for 
their purposes. Cuffee always goes to 
sleep when he has nothing else to do. So 
pushing a pole into the mud, they tied 
the canoe thereto, and lying down intend- 
ed to sleep until the tide served. But 
along came a huge devil-tish, which grub- 
bed up the pole, and tucking it under his 
flipper, began towing the canoe and its 
contents toward the deep water. When 
the negroes awoke they were terrified well- 
nigh out of their wits. They were pro- 
ceeding to sea at the rate of about four 
miles an hour, but the power propelling 
the canoe was wholly invisible. ‘The first 
impulse was to jump overboard, but it oc- 
curred to them in time, fortunately, that 
they were unable to swim. Finally the 
rope by which master devil-fish was tow- 
ing them was cut, and they reached the 
land in a pitiable state of terror. 

An individual of this species has been 
known to take up the kedge of a small 
schooner and carry it for upward of a 
mile, towing the vessel that distance, 
when he dropped the anchor, apparently 
fatigued with the amusement. 

A large devil-fish was struck with a 
harpoon in the lower part of the river St. 
John by the boat’s crew of a smail armed 
vessel engaged in the protection of live 
oak in Florida. He ran for the mouth of 
the river, dragging the boat rapidly, al- 
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though there were eight men exerting 
themselves to check his speed. They 
were compelled to cut the line at last, as 
there was danger of his fouling with the 
hawser of the vessel. 

Pensacola harbor and bay are resorted 
t» by many choice descriptions of fish in 
great numbers. The west coast of Flor- 
ida is nothing but white sand, thrown up 
hy the waves of the Gulf. The fishes 
cruise along the shore, seeking food, all 
the way from Tampa Bay to the western 
extremity of Santa Rosa Island. On 
Pensacola and Escambia bays are several 
tuwns and small settlements, the offal of 
which is thrown into the water. Turn- 
ing into the mouth of the harbor, the fish 
find an abundance of food, and there is 
not a day in the year that there are not 
several kinds of excellent fish in season. 
he waters of the Gulf abound in the 
choicest fish of the known world. The 
pompano, the most delicious and exqui- 
site morsel ever taken from the water, 
fresh or salt, which was until quite re- 
cently supposed to be confined to the 
Gulf of Mexico, has drifted northward 
within the last few years, and is said to 
have been taken off the capes of Vir- 
ginia. Several other kinds of fish former- 
ly peculiar to the Gulf are now seen in 
the New York markets. Among them is 
the bonito, a dry, coarse, and tasteless 
fish, but which inexperienced people will 
buy and continue to buy on account of its 
attractive appearance. 

It is strange, inasmuch as fish consti- 
tute so important a part of our diet, that 
the ignorance among the general public 
in relation thereto should be so all-per- 
vading. There is no nation in the world 
that owes more to fishes than the United 
States. Asan article of commerce they 
are of great importance, and the fisheries 
have long been proverbial as a nursery 
for seamen. 

But it was with reference to the in- 
genuity, cunning, and resources of differ- 
ent kinds of fishes that I began to write, 
rather than with the intent of making 
general observations on the value of fish 
as an article of food, or their importance 
in a commercial or national point of 
view. 

There isa little fish, the chetodon ,abound- 
ing in the eastern seas, from Ceylon to Ja- 
pan, which secures its prey by means of 
an instrument like the blow-pipe used 
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by mischievous school-boys for project- 
ing peas and other means of torment. 
The nose of the fish is a kind of beak, 
through which he has the power of pro- 
pelling a drop of water with force enough 
to disable a fly, preparatory to swallow- 
ing it. His aim is accurate, and he 
rarely misses his object. The unsuspect- 
ing fly sits on a spray of weed, a twig, or 
a tuft of grass, near the water, pluming 
himself in the warm rays of the sun. The 
fish cautiously places himself under the 
fly, stealthily projects his tube from the 
water, takes a sure aim, and lets fly. 
Down drops the little insect, to be swal- 
lowed by the fish. Writers on natural 
history describe a hideous reptile known 
as the fishing frog, which angles for its 
game as expertly and with as great suc- 
cess as the most adroit fly-fisher. He is 
a clumsy, awkward swimmer, but Nature 
has compensated him for his unwieldiness 
by furnishing him with an equivalent for 
a rod and line, with bait always ready 
for use. Two elongated tentacles spring 
from his nose, which taper away like 
actual fishing-rods. To the end of them 
is attached by a slender filament, which 
serves the purpose of a line, a bait in the 
form of a shiny bit of membrane. The 
hooks are set in the mouth of the fisher- 
man down below, and in order to induce 
the fish to venture within reach of them, 
the angler stirs up the mud at the bot- 
tom with fins and tail. This attracts the 
fish and conceals him from their observa- 
tion. He then plies his rod; the glitter- 
ing bait glows in the water like a living 
insect. The dazed fish are taken in great 
numbers, perfectly circumvented by the 
trick of the crafty angler. 

Individuals of a species of fish un- 
known to science, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, have occasionally been 
seen in Long Island Sound. They have 
an enormous head, a huge mouth, anda 
voracious appetite. They are never seen 
except when a variety of duck known as 
the coot greatly abounds. These birds 
make their appearance early in the au- 
tumn, and continue on their feeding 
grounds until driven away by the severity 
of the weather. The nondescript, which 
preys upon the ducks, is spoken of by the 
sportsman as a shapeless, hideous-looking 
creature, weighing from sixty to eighty 
pounds. Itswims stealthily into the midst 
of the ducks, just below the surface of 
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the water, and quietly seizing its prey, 
swallows it without an effort. A fish of 
this kind has been taken with eight or ten 
ducks in its maw. The feathers of the 
ducks are so buoyant that the fish, known 
as a thresher, is unable to get below the 
surface, but floats in utter helplessness, 
and is easily taken. I have never seen 
the monster, but credible men, who haye 
frequently seen it, concur in their repre- 
sentations of its appearance. 

The tact and power with which many 
kinds of fishes defend themselves from the 
attacks of their enemies, and execute 
vengeance upon those which assail them, 
is something wonderful. A genus de- 
scribed by naturalists as the raia in- 
cludes the skate and several varieties of 
the ray, as well as others. The sting- 
ray, a variety well known in American 
waters, is armed with a weapon which it 
uses with great dexterity, and which is 
capable of inflicting a serious and some- 
times fatal wound. This weapon is a sort 
of dagger or spike, and is placed in the 
tail of the creature, some distance from 
its body. ‘The tail is round, slender, 
and flexible, like a whip, the length be- 
ing in proportion to the size of the fish. 
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A large fish sometimes has a tail more 
than a yard long. It is serrated or 
barbed, and being whirled about wit! 
much muscular power, renders the crea- 
ture the terror of the fishermen with 
whom it comes in contact. It frequently 
happens that in a haul of the seine on the 
shores of Long Island Sound, where a 
species of herring known as whitefish 
are taken in great numbers for the oil 
they contain, many sting-rays are en- 
closed and drawn to the land. The 
whitefish are dipped out as they come 
into the shoal water, the fishermen wad- 
ing in for that purpose; but if a ray is 
visible, the fishermen spring to the land 
or jump into their boat. It strikes with 
prodigious force and great accuracy of 
aim, the dagger being buried in the flesh, 
from which it cannot be extracted withi- 
out the most painful laceration. In- 
stances have been known where an arm 
or a leg has been rendered powerless for 
a long time by a wound of this kind, and 
even death is said to have ensued in some 
cases. It is said that if a hand or even 
a finger be laid upon the fish, it can, by a 
turn of the tail. transfix with its dagger 
the offending member. 
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WEET birds that by my window sing, 
Or sail around on careless wing, 
Beseech ye, lend your carolling, 
While I salute my darling. 


She’s far from me, away, away, 

Across the hills, beyond the bay, 

But still my heart goes night and day 
To meet and greet my darling. 


Brown wren, from out whose swelling 
throat 
Unstinted joys of music float, 
Come lend to me thy own June note, 
To warble to my darling. 


Sweet dove, thy tender, love-lorn coo 

Melts pensively the orchard through : 

Grant me thy gentle voice to woo, 
And I shall win my darling. 





Lark, ever leal to dawn of day, 

Pause ere thou wingst thy skyward way— 

Pause, and bestow one quivering lay, 
One anthem for my darling. 


Ah, mocker, rich as leafy June, 

Thou’lt grant, | know, one little boon, 

One strain of thy most matchless tune, 
To solace my own darling. 


Bright choir, your peerless song shill 
stir 
The rapturous chords of love in her; 
But who shall be our messenger, 
When we salute my darling? 


Oh, voiceless swallow, crown of spring, 
Lend us awhile thy swift curved wing: 
Straight asan arrow thou shalt bring 
This greeting to my darling! 
Epwarp SPENCER. 


























MATILDA'S BIRD. 





ISS MATILDA was no longer—if 
Aa the truth must be told—in the 
heyday of her youth. But she was by no 
means old or ill-favored as yet. She was 
a trifle too stout for grace, perhaps ; she 
was rosy in the fuce, and given to some- 
what excessive adornment in the way of 
ruffles, and ribbons, and laces; and when 
seen on the street, her hands were com- 
monly encased in a pair of half-worn dark 
gloves, well mended, but dismally white 
with age at the finger-tips and on the 
exposed prominences of knuckles and 
thumb-joints. And, in accordance with 
ali this, she was wont to exhale a rather 
faded odor of mignonette, which, to the 
taste of some persons, might have seemed 
too powerful to be pleasant. 

On closer acquaintance, she was found 
to possess a trait of character that seemed 
to harmonize completely with these ex- 
ternal attributes. She was quickly sus- 
ceptible to the attentions of gentlemen, 
and fond of enumerating former conquests 
which had all but resulted in her mar- 
riage. This was pardonable, for she had 
reached a point in life when her apprecia- 
tion of attentions was naturally the nicer 
by reason of their diminished frequency. 
She had already begun to live somewhat 
in the realm of pleasing memories, prefer- 
ring it to the region of prosaic realities. 
An index to her state of mind at the peri- 
od when we have first to do with her, 
seems to present itself in the yearning 
eagerness with which she began to talk 
of having a pet bird. There were rea- 
sons, however, why she should hesitate 
about actually purchasing and installing 
this visionary feathered favorite. She 
could not but feel, vaguely, that when 
once she should hang the captive songster 
in her window, she would in a manner 
have caged herself, and have cut off all 
hope of her own flight from the paternal 
home. 

This home, to her maiden fancy, had 
come to assume more or less the aspeet of 
aprison. She had too many times con- 
sidered the possibility of an escape from 
it, to be altogether satisfied with remain- 
ing there in permanence. And yet Miss 
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Matilda’s prison was by no means a terri- 
ble one. Viewed from the exterior, it 
bore the innocent aspect of a narrow sec- 
tion in a long row of houses so contrived 
as to present the appearance of a single 
large Greek temple, with an imposing ar- 
ray of fluted wooden pillars in front—a 
semblance which the builder does not 
seem to have suspected of any incongrui- 
ty with a silent and respectable side-street 
in New York, which had strayed so far 
away from Fifth Avenue that it began to 
look a little shabby and ashamed of itself. 
And, as to interior, it was even less likea 
prison ; for Miss Matilda’s father, in the 
course of many years of honest industry 
in the great shipping-house of Clogether 
& Company, had been able to line his lit- 
tle nest inthe big temple, if not exactly 
with down, still with a variety of carpet- 
ing and upholstery of a much more prac- 
tical and durable nature. 

Still, Miss Matilda was not wholly 
alone in her uneasiness with respect to 
the possibility of having to continue in- 
definitely in the part of votaress within 
the temple. Her father, good fellow, was 
in no haste to have her abandon its sacred 
precincts; but it would have been un- 
natural in her mother not to look forward 
to Matilda’s enjoying at some time a simi- 
lar happiness to that of her own wedded 
life. And there were not wanting certain 
disinterested on-lookers who, from time to 
time, indulged in speculations on her 
matrimonial prospects. Matrons who 
had already given their daughters in wed- 
lock, or who felt no doubt that they 
should be able to establish them 24ranta- 
geously at the proper time, would occa- 
sionally eye Miss Matilda on the street, 
or at parties, and then murmur confiding- 
ly one to another: ‘* Poor girl, how pret- 
tily she looks to-day ; but I am afraid she 
has become fatally unpopular since that 
affair with the sham Polish count, you 
know.’’ And one evening, ata little so- 
cial gathering where the young woman 
happened to be present, Mrs. Gallagher, 
the thin little woman who had parted 
with all her beauty and embonpoint to her 
pair of plump-faced girls, took it upon 
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herself to turn toward young Artiser, 
the rising architect, who stood by her 
side, and beseech him to go and speak to 
Miss Matilda. 

** She looks so lonely, poor girl,”’ said 
Mrs. Gallagher, with touching sympathy, 
and possibly not intending that Artiser 
should reflect upon the contrast between 
her loneliness and the busy attitude of 
her two daughters, one of whom, Rosalie, 
was dancing with a florid bank-clerk, 
while Annetta, the younger, was talking 
with a brilliant lieutenant from the 
Brooklyn navy-yard, whose polished but- 
tons were confidently believed by An- 
netta’s mamma to have been attracted 
across the East River by that maiden’s 
bright eyes. (For it is well known that 
a mesmeric relation exists between soft 
feminine eyes and the bellicose brass but- 
tons of army and navy.) 

Mr. Artiser, the rising architect, acted 
upon the suggestion, and found no reason 
to regret having done so. Miss Matilda 
was gay without being pert, and of a con- 
tented manner without being dull or in- 
different. He enjoyed his conversation 
with her. 

‘*T can’t imagine,”’ he afterward inno- 
cently remarked to Mrs. Gallagher one 
day, ‘‘ why Miss Matiida doesn’t get more 
attention. She seems a very sensible 
girl.”’ 

‘*Oh yes, very sensible,’’ responded 
the mother of Rosalie and Annetta, with 
asagacious smile. ‘* But don’t you know 
that when a girl gets to that point where 
people begin to make excuses for her, and 
so forth, she is already pass‘e? That is the 
trouble, my dear Mr. Artiser.’’ 

** Very possibly,’’ the young man an- 
swered, catching an end of his moustache 
between his lips, and becoming thought- 
ful. 

Mrs. Gallagher measured his mood, and 
precipitated an invitation for him to ac- 
company Annetta to a concert during the 
following week. Artiser accepted it. But 
he was conscious of hastily running over 
in his mind what might seem an irrele- 
vant comparison between the advantages 
of a union with Miss Annetta Gallagher, 
and those of a possible attachment to pa- 
thetic Miss Matilda. The effect of Mrs. 
Gallagher’s machination was curious. 
Artiser went to the concert, and began to 
think a good deal about Arfnetta. At the 
same time, he also thought a good deal 
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about Matilda. Presently, however, he 
justified Mrs. Gallagher’s calculations by 
beginning to talk to other people about 
Miss Matilda in the same half-dispara- 
ging, but forgiving and compassionate 
tone with which Mrs. Gallagher herself 
had first spoken of her to him. 

One evenirg, when matters had come 
to this stage, Artiser’s friend Werber call- 
ed at his rooms, attired with unusual 
splendor. Werber was a colorless youth, 
who had an ambition to be esteemed dan- 
gerous to the affections of young women, 
and who had already lavished large sums 
in the vain effort of satisfying this ambi- 
tion. He was rich, or at least was un- 
derstood to be connected, in some hazy 
and uncertain way, with tie lucrative 
gold-broking business of his father, in 
Exchange Place. As yet, however, he 
had not distinguished himself by any spe- 
cial aptitude but that for dressing, and 
for placing himself conveniently in a be- 
coming distant view, whenever he expect- 
ed young ladies to look at him. The one 
great obstacle to the success he most de- 
sired was his own timidity. When it 
came to the actual encounter with his 
predestined victims, he utterly failed to 
comport himself with even ordinary ease. 
His eyes watered; he smiled vacantly, 
stammered, and sometimes relapsed into 
total silence. But he persevered reso- 
lutely in his endeavors. And it was clear 
from the elaboration of his costume on 
this particular occasion, that he was still 
upon the war-path, so to speak. His 
trousers were made out of thick, pliable 
cloth, of a ravishing, creamy softness in 
color; his coat approached maroon, and 
was smooth, in contrast to the fuzzy tex- 
ture of the trousers ; while the vest, of the 
same color, had a narrow inner edging of 
white satin to afford relief to the eye. On 
the immaculate little enclosure of shirt- 
front gleamed a single stud, of severely 
simple pattern. His neck-tie was pearl- 
colored; and his light hair, disposed in 
brief ringlets about his ears, made a neg- 
ligent fall over the forehead. He carried 
a thin cane of malacca-joint, tipped with 
gold, and encircled by a narrow gold 
band, on which was engraved Augustus 
Werber. As Artiser’s eye took in all 
these particulars, he could not help feel- 
ing as if the gold band were there to 
identify the owner, like a collar upon a 
poodle. But, despite the niceness and 
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perfection of his appearance, Werber 
could not conceal a certain despondency. 
After some desultory talk, Werber’s mel- 
ancholy air deepened slightly. 

‘* Have you any engagement this even- 
ing?” he asked. 

‘“*No,’’ said Artiser, thoughtlessly. 

‘* Suppose we go and make a call some- 
where, then,”’ suggested Werber, speak- 
ing as if he felt his destiny upon him. 

Artiser saw his drift, but he did not 
relish the notion of playing stalking-horse 
to the bashful youth. 

**Where did you think of going?’’ he 
inquired. 

**Oh, I don’t know. Hang it all,’’ 
suddenly proceeded poor Augustus, *‘ I’m 
sick of this calling business. I never 
seem to get along with the girls, some- 
how.”’ 

** You don’t care enough about them?”’ 
queried the young architect, hypocritical- 
ly. ‘*Or perhaps it’s because you care 
too much for them.” 

** And they don’t care enough for me— 
is that what you mean?”’ returned Wer- 
ber. ‘* Well, perhaps that’s it.”’ 

** Not at all, my dear fellow,”’ insisted 
Artiser. ‘‘ You know your reputation as 
a heart-breaker, Werber.”’ 

** Weil,’”’ said Augustus, confused and 
pleased, and near to blushing, ‘‘I don’t 
know that I know—that’s—well, perhaps 
I have a little reputation that way, as you 
say.”’ 

‘*What more do you want, then?” 
demanded his companion. 

“T'll tell you, then, frankly,’’ answer- 
ed the other. ‘‘ I should like to get into 
a real, downright, good flirtation with 
some one. There!’’ And the beautiful- 
ly-dressed young broker stood confessed 
in all the innocence of his soul, and the 
poverty of his previous achievements in 
the feminine world. 

‘** Flirtation! ’’ cried Artiser. ‘‘ You’re 
joking, Werber. For a man that is on 
with this new love, and off with the 
other, at least every month in the year, to 
talk——_ ”” 

**No, no,” interposed Augustus ner- 
vously, with the air of a man who mild- 
ly disclaims an exaggerated celebrity. 
“You're mistaken there. I may seem 
to—I have no doubt but that I do seem to 
—as you say, I may have a little reputa- 
tion that way, but ’’——Artiser laughed. 
**T suppose,’’ he said, ‘* that the fact 
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is, affairs are dull with you just now; 
and you’ve come around to regularly or- 
ganize a campaign with me. Eh?”’ 

The incense was tov sweet fur Werber to 
resist. He tacitly accepted his friend's 
implications, and once more occupied his 
old altitude of hollow fame. 

‘* Happy thought, though ! ’’ exclaimed 
Artiser, while the heart-breaker still sat 
smiling, in speechless satisfaction. ‘‘ We 
will both go’ off and get up flirtations 
this very evening, if you say so.”’ 

Werber nodded wisely; and Artiser 
was before his mirror in a moment, per- 
fecting his toilet. 

**It would be better for us to go sep- 
arately, though,”’’ he said, after a moment 
of silent labor. 

Werber’s smile of satisfaction disap- 
peared; but he accepted a bitterness 
which he saw to be inevitable after the 
soothing deception to which he had just 
allowed himself to become a party. 

** Yes,’’ he assented slowly, ‘‘ 1 sup- 
pose so. ”” 

*““You know the Gallaghers, don’t 
you?” asked Artiser, brushing his coat. 

“Very slightly,’ said Werber, slowly 
retrograding, and subsiding to his old de- 
pression. 

‘*But Annetta knows you,” continued 
the architect. 

“Oh, yes——”’ 

‘** Well, my proposal is, that you should 
go and call on her, and I'll call on some- 
body else. We'll meet again in three 
days, and report progress. How does it 
strike you?” 

The truth was, it struck Augustus with 
a very unpleasant tremor. He had ex- 
pressly designed to get under cover of his 
friend for the evening, and to extract 
some valuable information from him as 
to the best modes of procedure in flirta- 
tion. That failing, he found himself quite 
unable to face the prospect of an en- 
counter, alone and unaided, with a young 
lady of Annettas well-known pitiless 
brilliancy. 

‘* She—she never asked me to call there, 
you see,”’ he objected. 

** But a manin your position can afford 
to waive that ceremony,” said Artiser, 
relentlessly pursuing his raillery. 

‘Whom are you going to see?” sud- 
denly demanded Werber, catching at a 
last chance for himself. 

‘*Qh, nobody you’d care about,’ said 
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Artiser. Then, with a smile which he 
was ashamed of himself for making com- 
passionately significant, he added, ‘* Miss 
Matilda—you know.”’ 

Had he said simply ‘‘ Miss Matilda,”’ 
Werber might still have been at a loss 
what to do; but ‘* Miss Matilda, you 
know,"’ was a beacon to him, and he felt 
himself saved. 

** Look here,’’ he said at once; ‘* J’U] 
go there. She has invited me several 
times. You go and see Miss Gallagher. 
You know that’s where you'd rather be 
now ; isn’t it?”’ 

Thus thrown back upon his interior 
motives, Artiser could not say that he 
would rather see Miss Gallagher. But, 
whether from a final relenting toward 
Werber, or because he could think of no 
valid reason for preferring Miss Matilda’s 
society, he yielded the point. They start- 
ed out in high feather, taking different 
directions. Werber’s spirits rose as he 
walked on through the cold night air. 
He knew Miss Matilda’s current char- 
acter as a susceptible maiden somewhat 
too advanced in years to be dangerous ; 
and he felt that here, at last, was his op- 
portunity for making a beginning with- 
out incurring personal risks. Still, at 
the final moment, when he stood under 
the portico of the Greek temple, he could 
not help reflecting: ‘* These old hands 
are sometimes the most dangerous of all, 
though, I suppose.’’ And so a spice was 
given to what might otherwise have 
provedacloying security. As for Artiser, 
he did not find Annetta at home. She 
had chosen to take offence at some sup- 
posed delinquencies of his in the matter 
of attention. She inherited her mother’s 
taste for bold measures, and, though in, 
declined to see the visitor. Artiser went 
home, picturing to himself, with trouble- 
some liveliness, the interview which he 
supposed to be then in progress between 
his friend and Miss Matilda. 

When the two young gallants met 
again, according to agreement, three days 
afterward, Werber expressed huge delight 
at his interview with Miss Matilda. He 
had not been exposed to any very treach- 
erous sallies of wit, and their conversa- 
tion had gone off smoothly. They had 
progressed to terms of zonsiderable inti- 
macy, said the hopeful Augustus. She 
had even made allusion to one or two old 
affairs, offers of marriage which she had 
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for one reason and another rejected. As 
for that Polish count, Werber declared it 
was alla mistake. She was never more 
than half committed to him, any time; 
and she had as good as broken off the af- 
fair long befure she discovered his pre- 
tensions to nobility to be false. To con- 
clude, he hinted that they had made a 
quasi-engagement to encounter each other 
casually at Goupil’s gallery, on a certain 
day not far distant. Augustus could 
hardly forbear to chuckle as he imparted 
this piece of news. It seemed to him so 
precisely like a flirtation, without any 
of the attendant dangers of entrapment— 
of that he felt quite sure. But Artiser, 
for some reason, did not share the young 
broker's glee. He even found himself re- 
jecting a half-formed resolution to frus- 
trate, in some way, the projected meet- 
ing at Goupil’s. 

That meeting took place in due course ; 
and Werber soon after called at the tem- 
ple again. But the maiden votaress was 
quite in a flutter at this. She received 
him with a certain air of mystery and 
embarrassment ; seemed, at intervals, to 
become painfully abstracted; and alto- 
gether puzzled Augustus a good deal. 
When he rose to take his leave, she did 
not ask him to call again. 

‘“*Mr. Artiser was speaking of you 
the other day,’’ said he tentatively, 
‘*and he wanted to come to call with me 
some evening.” 

**Oh, I shall be glad to see you to- 
gether,”’ the young lady answered with a 
slight emphasis on the last word. ‘ But 
—but you ”? Here Miss Matilda 
clutched at some ornate appendage upon 
the bosom of her dress, shook it a little, 
smoothed it with her hand, and seemed 
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‘* What were you going to say?”’ in- 
quired Werber. 

** Do you ever getaway from your busi- 
ness early, Mr. Werber ?”’ 

** Oh, yes—I can do so,’’ said Werber 
with ardor. 

‘** Tt must be so pleasant for you gentle- 
men to have that long walk up-town in 
the fresh air, after being all day in those 
horrid offices.’’ 

“*T don’t know,” began Augustus ar- 
gumentatively. 

‘*To me,” said Matilda, concluding her 
former remark, ‘‘ walking. is delight- 


ful.”’ 
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“Oh, yes, yes; delightful—very,”’ 
said Augustus, hastily changing front. 

‘“*But you know it isn’t customary 
now for ladies to walk below Tenth street, 
at any rate in the afternoons. So I some- 
times Wander down that far, and walk 
slowly up. Itis sonice to see the crowd ! 
But I don’t know that I’ve ever seen you 
there, Mr. Werber, now that I think of 
it. What do you do with yourself? ”’ 

“T? Oh, I—ride,”’ said Werber, 
blushing, and examining his boots ; then 
grasping an eyeglass which he some- 
times carried for effect, and looking at 
Miss Matilda through it, ** But I should 
be very happy to——’’ 

** Oh, will you? ’’ exclaimed Miss Ma- 
tilda with seeming surprise. ‘* Will you 
walk up some day? That would be 
charming. Now mind, I shall expect 
you.”’ And she faced him, with a little 
effort at pretty tyranny. 

** All right,’’ said Augustus, reducing 
the proposition to its lowest terms at 
once. ‘* Next Friday.”’ 

Miss Matilda reddened slightly, but 
she affected not to notice what he had 
said. In the mean time, Werber was ask- 
ing himself, ‘‘ Why does she want us to 
call together? Is she going to make a 
regular comparison of us ? ”’ 

‘““Why,”’ he asked, ‘‘do you want me 
to bring Artiser the next time ?”’ 

“You suggested that yourself,’’ she 
replied. 

*“* Yes, [ know. But—you spoke as if 
you'd rather not have me come alone.’’ 

** Well, since you press me about it, 
Mr. Werber,”’ said Matilda, ‘*I will ad- 
mit that I don’t like to have you come too 
often. Mamma would—people talk so, 
you know, about the least appearance of 
that kind.” 

The young man’s mind suddenly be- 
came luminous. 

** All right,’”’ he said again. 
Friday then, eh? ”’ 

This last monosyllable was the symbol 
of a certain presumption which he was 
beginning to feel, in his intercourse with 
Miss Matilda in particular, and a defi- 
ance of consequences in general. 

But on Friday he did not find the lady 
in the field. Augustus had no mind to 
walk from Exchange Place to Tenth street, 
even for the pleasure of continuing his 
saunter with Miss Matilda at his side. 
He therefore availed himself of a stage 
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until within a block or two of the lat- 
ter locality. But on dismounting and 
strolling at leisure up Broadway, through 
Union Square, he was indignant to find 
no trace of the yotaress. He came to the 
conclusion that she had been imposing 
upon him. He was satisfied that she was 
merely testing the extent of his devotion, 
and that probably she had stationed some 
friend, unknown to him, on the line of 
his march, who should report to her 
whether or not he had been faithful. His 
ears burned. He resolved to get up an 
effective lovers’ quarrel, however, at his 
next meeting with Matilda ; and, attempt- 
ing to console himself by this means, went 
home to pass a night of wretched suspi- 
cions, mingled with vague and yearning 
sentiment. Miss Matilda’s failure to ap- 
pear, coupled with her previous warning 
as to his visits, had aroused the most an- 
noying sensations in his breast. He had 
hardly supposed himself capable of such 
great anxiety to see her as now afflicted 
him. 

A few days passed, his mind remaining 
in this state; and then he resolved to 
brave everything, and go once more to 
call upon her. Moreover, he determined 
to make his call without Artiser. In all 
this time, he had not confided anything 
of what had passed to the young archi- 
tect. When Miss Matilda came down 
to receive him, and found him alone, 
she appeared surprised, though—much to 
his relief—not wholly displeased. 

‘* Where is Mr. Artiser? ’’ she asked. 

‘** T haven’t seen him since.”’ 

** But you ought to have seen him. 
You know [said I should like to have 
him come with you.” 

** Yes,’’ assented Augustus. ‘ But 
look here,’’ he suddenly exclaimed, with 
more impetuosity than dignity, ‘‘ how 
can you expect me to do as you want, 
when you don’t keep your word with me? 
What do you mean?” 

** But [ must ask what you mean, Mr. 
Werber.” 

**You know what. You know that I 
expected to meet you on Broadway that 
day.”’ 

** Well, sir, then you should have walk- 
ed up, as I suggested you might.”’ 

**T did walk up.”’ 

** What, all the way from Exchange 
Place, or whatever it is—that dreadful 
street, where you are always ruining 
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yourselves, and then making fortunes 
again? All the way?’’ 

** Not all the way—no ; I rode a part of 
it.” 

‘*There, you see! Do you suppose, 
then, that when I saw you getting out of 
the stage, I was going to let you off with- 
out punishment? Notabitofit. It was 
just as easy for me, you see, to turn off, 
and walk across to the avenue.”’ 

‘*Was it just as easy?’’ Augustus 
asked her plaintively. ‘‘It wasn’t just 
as easy for me, though.” 

Matilda laughed in her airiest and 
youngest manner. 

‘**You sentimental fellow! ’’ she ex- 
claimed, with gay mockery. 

‘* But you promised,’’ retorted Werber, 
stung into self-possession, and abandon- 
ing sentiment ; ‘* you know you promised 
to walk up with me.”’ 

** Promised! ’’ cried the young lady 
with spirit. ‘* Nothing of the kind, my 
friend. It was you who named the day ; 
I never said a thing about the time, and 
didn’t agree to be there on Friday. You 
see you should never take too much for 
granted. But then,’’ she added, becom- 
ing a little retrospective, ‘‘ that’s a lesson 
we all have to learn.’’ 

‘* Hanged if I know,”’ began Mr. Au- 
gustus. ‘*Excuse me, Miss Matilda; I 
mean I can’t be really certain whether 
you were there at all! ”’ 

““Oh!’’ laughed the maiden again. 
‘Well, you must be content with your 
own fidelity, Mr. Werber. It is enough 
for you that you were there. Leave mys- 
teries alone.”’ 

‘* How do you know I was there, after 
all?’’ demanded Werber, attempting a 
weak imitation of her tactics. 

“There, you mustn’t begin to prevari- 
cate like that,’’ said Matilda. ‘‘Don’t, 
Mr. Werber, for I shall despise you if you 
do.’’ 

The youthful broker rallied under her 
fire to a wholesome sense of his short- 
comings in artifice of this sort. He even 
began to feel grateful to Miss Matilda for 
advancing him so rapidly in the fine art 
of which he was an avowed apprentice. 
Their conversation became diversified and 
more manageable after this; but before 
he went away it centred upon himself 
and his prospects. It was very late. He 
spoke of life in a vague way, and then 
contracted his remarks to his own life and 
what it was likely to prove. 
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‘*T shall lead a lonely existence, most 
probably,’’ he said. ‘* Don’t you pity us 
old bachelors, Miss Matilda? ’’ 

Miss Matilda was not sure she did. 

‘* But why do you imagine you will 
never marry ?’’ she asked him. 

**Oh, I don’t know,’ said Augustus. 
“T sort of feel it. I shall never marry. 
I am not clever enough.”’ 

Matilda laughed at him. She did not 
deny that he was not clever, but said 
that, even if it were so, it would hardly 
matter. There would be few marriages 
if all the candidates had to be clever. 

**Do you think it doesn’t matter?”’ 
Werber exclaimed with fervor. 

But at this point he recollected him- 
self. He bade her good-night, feeling un- 
able to trust his feelings to further agita- 
tion. She went with him to the door; he 
turned suddenly, seized her hand, and 
kissed it. Miss Matilda gave a short cry ; 
and at that moment Augustus became 
aware of an enormous shadow on the wall 
at the head of the stairs—the shadow of a 
mature lady in a cap, whose attitude and 
profile indicated that she was listening to 
what went onin the hall. Then he stum- 
bled out, bewildered by his own temerity, 
on to the doorstep ; the door closed behind 
him, and he walked off at an irregular 
pace that was half a run, until he became 
more calm. 

The recollection of this scene on the 
following morning caused a cold moisture 
to exude from the young man’s awaken- 
ing brow. He experienced a terrible fear 
that what he had done might have irre- 
vocably committed him with Miss Ma- 
tilda. The enormous shadow at the stair- 
case-head became like some huge shape 
haunting a fevered mind. Every moment 
its magnitude increased, and it seemed 
about to envelop and utterly extinguish 
him in its black ‘horror. For it was in- 
deed a horror to him to think of a mar- 
riage so untimely as this would be. 
What! he, the young heart-breaker, the 
fashionable flirt just entering so auspi- 
ciously upon his long and brilliant course 
—he to fall a victim to the first woman 
with whom he had come into unguarded 
contact? His pride rebelled ; he was pos- 
sessed by a mingled feeling of wounded 
dignity and puerile alarm. His strongest 
impulse now was to run to some one for 
aid; to interpose some strong corporeal 
presence between himself and the dread- 
ed doom. He obeyed this impulse, and 
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sent a telegram to Artiser’s place of busi- 
ness, begging him to be at his room by a 
certain hour that afternoon. When the 
hour arrived he opened the conversation 
in a mood of deep dejection. 

** Why didn’t I go to Miss Gallagher's 
that night, as you proposed! ’’ he cried, 
apostrophizing all the furniture in the 
architect's apartment. 

** Why, what’s happened now?”’ 

**Well—I’m bagged; I’ve gone and 
done it ; I’m in for it; and [ can’t get out 
of it, that I see,’ moaned Augustus. 

** Bagged? Done it? What? Whatare 
you in for?”’ asked Artiser, in confusion. 

** Committed myself,’’ explained Wer- 
ber. ‘* Made a demonstration, you see. 
Confound it! [ shall have to offer myself 
to her regularly now.’’ 

‘** Offer! ’’ thundered Artiser from the 
sofa where he lay reclined. ‘* You’re not 
going to propose to Miss Matilda ?”’ 

** You needn't look so wild, though, if 
I am,”’ protested Werber, with the air of 
an invalid trying to state his case under 
difficulties. ‘‘I don’t want to propose. 
And heaven knows I should like you to 
help me out of it, if it doesn’t suit you.”’ 

** Well, well,’’ said Artiser excitedly, 
getting up and walking to and fro about 
the room ; ‘‘ do talk it out. Speak, ut- 
ter, declaim! Disgorge your difficulties.” 

On this, Werber proceeded to sketch, in 
a brief but telling manner, the outline of 
his affair with Miss Matilda. He could 
not avoid betraying that he had spoken to 
her about bringing Artiser with him. 

** You scamp!’’ broke in the listener, 
much more in earnest than was agree- 
able. ‘* And then you went without me, 
after all.’’ 

** Well,”’ continued Augustus, ‘‘ when 
she came down, you know, she seemed 
surprised, and wanted to know where you 
were.”’ 

** Did she? *’ asked Artiser eagerly and 
pausing. ‘‘ Did she ask after me, you 
villain? And what did you say?” He 
smiled cheerful expectation. 

** Why, I said I hadn’t seen you since 
—of course.”’ 

** And what did she say then—anything 
more? ”’ 

**Oh, yes ; we went on talking.”’ 

“ Anything more about me? ”’ 

** No,”’ said Werber. 

Artiser’s smiling expectancy was ex- 
changed for his scowl], and he said short- 
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ly, ‘* Go on.’? Werber then madea wan- 
dering attempt to follow out the progress 
of their conversation, and gradually 
broached the confession that he had grown 
‘*a little sappy ’’ (he supposed) and begun 
** to talk about marriage.”’ 

Artiser looked at his friend as if he 
were a hopeless imbecile, and repeated : 
‘Marriage! I never heard anything to 
equal this before. And what did you say 
about it?’’ 

**Oh, I only said I should probably 
never marry, and so on. You understand.”’ 

**Is that what you call talking about 
marriage ?’’ inquired the architect some- 
what hotly and with a sarcastic nostril. 
** Well?” 

** Well,”’ echoed Werber. But feeling 
injured, he stopped. ‘* Look here, Arti- 
ser,’ he said, beginning again, ‘* you 
don’t understand. You’re not taking 
the thing in the right spirit. Of 
course, if you want to joke, you can joke. 
But we'll take some other subject for that, 
if you please.’’ 

‘* Excuse me,’’ answered the other, de- 
molishing Werber’s dignity at once; ‘I 
do understand very well, and I am rather 
afraid you’ve been making an ass of 
yourself. But I should like to know 
definitely whether you have or not.”’ 

Werber hereupon dismounted from his 
high horse, and ambled on through the 
rest of his narrative very humbly. When 
he explained how, mastered by a sudden, 
unreasonable impulse, he had kissed Ma- 
tilda’s hand, the architect became abso- 
lutely wrathful. He slapped his hand 
sharply down upon the table, and said 
that at least he had never suspected Wer- 
ber of rascality, though this, it must be 
confessed, looked very much like rascality. 

** I'd advise you to be careful,’’ he went 
on. ‘I'm your friend, of course ; but let 
me tell you you can’t go on trifling in 
that way without—— ”’ 

** But I don’t want to go on,’’ whim- 
pered poor Augustus. ‘I should be glad 
enough to get out of it.’ 

‘* Well, what are you going to do to 
* get out of it’?”’ 

Augustus now unfolded a plan, which 
in the interval before this interview he 
had been trying to mature in the golden 
atmosphere of his father’s office. Matilda 
had confided to him her desire to possess 
apet bird. He now bethought him that 
he might perhaps present her with such a 
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bird, while gracefully retiring from the 
scene himself. ‘‘ A bird in the hand, you 
know,”’ he concluded, ‘‘ is worth two in 
the bush ’’ (with a faint smile at his own 
levity). 

A buoyant thought suddenly darted 
through Artiser’s mental atmosphere at 
these words—a thought borne, as it were, 
on the wings of that visionary bird. 
‘¢ We are the ‘ two in the bush,’ I sup- 
pose,’’ he said to himself. ‘* Let us see 
who turns out to be the ‘one in the 
hand,’ by and by.”’? Then he looked up 
at Werber quietly. 

** You couldn’t do anything in worse 
taste, Augustus,”’ said he; ** but I have 
thought of a remedy. The fact is, I’m 
in some trouble myself Mrs. Gallagher 
has got her eye on me, I know, as a suitor 
to Annetta. I don’t know but the girl is 
smitten already [Artiser had been told 
that he was handsome]; and as I don’t 
want the thing to proceed, I’d rather not 
keep on going there. [’ll tell you, old 
fellow, if you’ll take my place—to a cer- 
tain extent, that is—in regard to An- 
netta, I'll agree to occupy Miss Matilda’s 
mind while you go your way.”’ 

‘** What a good fellow you are! ”’ ex- 

Claimed Augustus, all gratitude. ‘‘ Do 
you really think you can manage it? ”’ 

Artiser was not without his doubts; 
but to Werber’s incautious question he 
only opposed an expression of scornful 
confidence. His friend pressed his hand 
and went away. 

On the morning of that same day Miss 
Matilda’s father, observing her to be 
somewhat downcast, had brought up the 
subject of the bird. 

**Shall I make inquiries to-day?’’ he 
asked beneyolently. 

**Oh no, papa,”’ cried Matilda, ‘‘ please 
don’t.’’ And she gave him a quick glance 
of kindness before resuming her pictur- 
esque despondency. 

‘* No, there is plenty of time,’’ said the 
mother, looking at her daughter from be- 
neath her cap, with a certain contented 
watchfulness on her features. 

All this time Miss Matilda’s plump, in- 
nocent-looking hand was tingling with 
the imprint of that weak kiss of Werber’s. 
It was the invisible seal of invisible possi- 
bilities ; the propheey which it seemed to 
record needed some further rubbing to 
warm it into legibility. In the mean 
time Miss Matilda did not know whether 
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to be angry outright or not; and so slie 
remained passive, awaiting the return of 
the prophet. Of course he did not come, 
but in his stead Artiser appeared, an 
evening or two later, deploying toward 
her in an extremely impressive and courte- 
ous manner. The truth is, Artiser had 
been touched by the spectacle of Matilda’s 
ready response to Werber’s timid adyan- 
ces. He had already, as we know, re- 
ceived a favorable impression from his 
own encounters with her. He now said 
to himself, ‘* This girl really has a ten- 
der heart, capable of strong attachment. 
Hitherto, for some reason, she has not 
found a worthy object for that attach- 
ment, or has attempted to form it with 
those who have not perceived her true 
worth. Why should I be deterred from 
following a natural regard for her by the 
mere fact that she has had several fuil- 
ures of this kind?’’ Indeed, the mure he 
meditated on these unsuccessful move- 
ments of her virgin heart, the more ten- 
der did he find his own sentiments becom- 
ing in respect of her. ‘‘ Are not these,’” 
he argued with himself, ‘‘ ali indications 
of the final, perfect surrender to some 
man fdrtunate enough to be in real ac- 
cord with her?’’ Then suddenly he be- 
came the prey of a lively fear lest this for- 
tunate man should not prove to be the 
one whom he, Artiser, would select, if 
called upon to make the choice. What 
if the wretched Werber, moved by latent 
remorse, should suddenly return and hur- 
ry Miss Matilda’s hopes of happiness to 
an untimely blossoming? He observed 
with pain, in this connection, that she did 
not admit him to the same confidences 
which she had accorded to Werber. She 
did not talk with him of her old affairs. 

‘* Do you not see,’’ he said at last, one 
evening, determined to decide the point— 
‘* do you not see, Miss Matilda, that there 
is something entirely wrong about me?’ 

‘‘ What a strange thing to say, Mr. 
Artiser! No.” 

‘* Not that I am a one-sided, vain, use- 
less, aimless young man, who is trying to 
be a builder of other men’s homes with- 
out knowing anything about homes him- 
self?”’ 

‘* Vain! useless! ’’? echoed Miss Matil- 
da, shocked by the unmeaning words as 
they fell from her lips. ‘* No.” 

‘+ Then why do you never show any con- 
fidence in me?”’ 
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‘1? Why, I have no confidences to 
make, Mr. Artiser.’’ 

** At least you should see that I have a 
confidence to make to you. Have you 
seen nothing of it, Matilda? Then I 
must tell you, I love you with all my 
heart, Matilda.’’ 

Miss Matilda’s cheeks were flushed, and 
her eyes were full of tears, and she bent 
her head. In the sudden light of this 
love—the love of a man she had scarcely 
thought to lift her eyes to with looks fa- 
miliar, and a spontaneous love such as 
she had only dimly dreamed of—all the 
littleness of her past life grew intolerably 
distinct to her, and she felt herself un- 
worthy. 

** Nu, no,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ That is too 
much happiness—more—more than I can 
bear.”’ 

Nevertheless, the young architect put 
forth all his skill to demonstrate to her 
how she might not only bear this happi- 
ness, but much more hereafter. He had 
not studied the relative strength of mate- 
rials in vain; and before they parted the 
young woman’s eyes were clear, and she 
- was smiling. ‘The two had begun to rear 
together an aspiring fabric of fairy hopes, 
the wide-spread foundations of which 
seemed to have enclosed their lives with- 
in the instant. 

When Artiser and Werber met next, 
the young broker exhibited all the delight 
of a contemplative nature in observing 
those emotions of the feminine heart ex- 
cited by the presence of an adored or ado- 
rable object. He confided to his friend 
that Miss Annetta Gallagher was not a 
little ** sweet upon”’ himself, although, 
for his part, he had no intention ef letting 
it ‘* come to anything.”’ 

* But it is really beautiful,’’ he re- 
marked, with an expansive irradiation of 
lines about his mouth, ** to see the trust- 
fulness and enthusiasm of these pure 
creatures. Now, I’ve no doubt if I want- 
ed to marry * 

** Marry ?”’ said Artiser with theatri- 
cal surprise. ‘“ Haven’t you taken the 
precaution, then, this time, to tell her you 
never expect to marry?”’ 

‘*Hang it, old boy, how you do run a 
fellow! Of course I have told her that.”’ 

Within a month Augustus was engaged 
to Annetta. His projected career of flir- 
tation was thus suddenly and sadly ar- 
rested; but he was resigned, knowing 
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that however far short he had stopped of 
that goal he had set out for, he was still 
to become the husband of a woman who 
was far more advanced toward it than he 
could have hoped, with his faculties, ever 
to be. From this time forward his risky 
connection with the gold-broking busi- 
ness condensed itself into a settled, gray 
drizzle of application, which promised to 
endure pretty well throughout his life. 
He indulged in one final flight of senti- 
ment, however. His wedding came off 
some time before Artiser’s ; and when he 
sent his invitation to Miss Matilda, he 
could not forbear paying her a slight ad- 
ditional compliment, as he thought it. 
Artiser and his betrothed were together 
one afternoon, and had just been looking 
at the wedding card of Mr. and Mrs. Au- 
gustus Werber (with the lady’s maiden 
name printed in fine hand on the inside 
of the envelope—like a stage whisper, Ar- 
tiser said), when the door bell rang. The 
servant brought in a large bundle, with 
an umbellated top, and labelled: A. W. 
hopes you will accept. Its brown paper 
wrappings were hardly pulled off, reveal- 
ing a magnificent bird cage underneath, 
when the bird within began to sing. 
Miss Matilda’s countenance heated up 
passionately. 

** How insulting!’ she cried. 

Then she looked toward Artiser ; their 
eyes met, and she began to laugh in ex- 
quisite good humor. So the bird and 
Miss Matilda executed a short duet to- 
gether, for the young man’s benefit. 

** But what will you do with it?” he 
asked her. ‘‘ Hang it up in the portico 
and let me write Greek odes to it? Vil 
call it Philomela.”’ 

**No,”’ said Matilda, throwing up the 
sash and looking out between the fluted 
columns of the temple. ‘Poor little 
thing! It is spring, and I’ve no doubt 
*twill find its way to some warm country. 
Hand me the eage here.’’ 

Artiser obeyed in silence. Then Miss 
Matilda thrust back the cage door with her 
plump hand, and held the cage out of the 
window. The bird gave a little ‘‘ tweet,”’ 


lifted its wings once, and let them fall 
again, as if hardly decided to avail it- 
self of this offer of liberty, then shot 
away into the air, far down the city street, 
and toward the river and the woody 
heights upon the west. 

G. P. Laruropr. 


THE VOLUME OF THE CURRENCY. 


T’ is proposed in this article to set forth 
. the principal views respecting the 
volume of the currency that have been ad- 
vanced, and the main facts and argu- 
ments relied upun for their support. The 
first question that presents itself in the 
consideration of this subject is, whether 
or not the currency is redundant. Upon 
this question there is a wide difference of 
opinion. Able men are arrayed against 
each other, and appear to maintain their 
respective positions with equal confidence. 
As evidence of the redundance of the cur- 
rency, we are generally referred, in the 
first place, to its depreciation. Some con- 
tend that its redundance is the sole cause 
of its depreciation, while others, though 
regarding this as the principal cause, ad- 
mit that others are also in operation. 
Those who hold that the currency is not 
redundant do not deny that greenbacks 
are worth less than gold. Some speak of 
this difference in their value as a depreci- 
ation of the former, while others regard it 
as an appreciation of the latter; but 
whether considered the one or the other, 
it is attributed by them to some other 
cause or causes than redundance of the 
currency. Several causes, some differing 
very widely from others, have been al- 
leged by different persons holding this 
view ; and some that have not been al- 
leged by them to the knowledge of the 
writer have been admitted by persons 
who regard the currency as redundant, as 
above mentioned. 

It is held by many that the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, or the premium on 
gold, whichever one may be pleased to 
call it, is governed more or less by the 
state of the public credit. That such was 
the case to a very great extent during 
the war is pretty generally admitted. 
The credit of the Government was then 
seriously affected by the uncertainty that 
existed as to how long the contest would 
last, and how it would terminate, and the 
doubts that prevailed as to whether the 
debts incurred in its prosecution would 
ever be paid, or the greenbacks redeemed. 
To this has been attributed in a great 
measure the great depreciation of the 
currency at that time. The discussion 


that arose after the war upon the question 
whether the United States bends not ex- 
pressly payable in gold should be paid in 
gold or greenbacks, is thought to have 
promoted depreciation by impairing the 
credit of the Government. The amount 
of our bonded debt and greenback curren- 
cy, the latter of which has been stigma- 
tized as so much failed paper, is supposed 
by some to produce the same effect in the 
same way. In accordance with this view, 
the payment of the bonded debt as rapid- 
ly as possible has been urged as a means 
of bringing the greenbacks to par with 
gold, on the ground that such payment 
would improve the public credit. Mr. 
Van Buren Dinslow maintained, in an ar- 
ticle in ‘*‘ Putnam’s Monthly ”’ for March, 
1869, that as the bonds and the green- 
backs were the promises of the same Goy- 
ernment, depending for their value on one 
credit, and for their redemption on one 
revenue, they always rose and fell togeth- 
er. He stated as proof of this, that what- 
ever the rise or fall in gold, and conse- 
quent decline or advance in greenbacks, 
during the war, the bonds were quoted at 
the same price in greenbacks. General 
Butler, in his financial speech of January, 
1869, held a view of the matter similar to 
that of Mr. Dinslow. His position was 
that the value of the greenbacks was con- 
trolled entirely by the price of our bonds in 
Europe. The reason advanced was, that 
as the bonds constituted by far the largest 
portion of the debt, their price determined 
the value of the whole, including the 
greenbacks. This was, in his opinion, 
conclusively demonstrated at the break- 
ing out of the war between Prussia and 
Austria. Our bonds fell in Europe 10 
per cent., and the premium on gold here 
increased accordingly ; and when the war 
suddenly ended, and the price of our 
bonds advanced in Europe, the premium 
on gold fell here in the same ratio, He 
said that Mr. McCulloch, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, adopting the theory that 
the premium on gold could be kept down 
at the beginning of the war by simply 
increasing the supply of gold in the 
market, sold some thirty millions of it for 
that purpose. But the premium advanced 
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and declined again, irrespective of such 
sales. The Secretary might as well have 
attempted to raise the water in the nose 
of a tea-kettle above that in the kettle it- 
self, by pouring water into the nose, as to 
have sold the gold for the purpose he did. 
Commissioner Wells, however, in his re- 
purt for 1869, denied that the deprecia- 
tion of the currency could be attributed 
tu the credit of the Government. As 
proof of this he referred to Italy, Austria, 
and Russia. These countries, he said, 
maintained large standing armies; were 
constantly threatened with war; their 
debts were larger, relatively to their re- 
sources, than our own, and were in no re- 
spect in process of extinguishment ; and 
their annual expenditures were in excess 
of their ordinary revenues ; yet in neither 
of these countries had the recent depreci- 
ation of paper money been more than one- 
half as great as in the United States. 

The sales of gold by the Government, 
and its alleged extravagant expenditures, 
have been mentioned as among the causes, 
of depreciation. They are so regarded on 
the ground that the gold disposed of by 
these sales, and the money required by 
these expenditures, lessen the ability of 
the Government to redeem the green- 
backs. 

Some attribute the depreciation of the 
currency, either wholly or mainly, to the 
non-redemption of the greenbacks by the 
Government, or the uncertainty as to the 
time when they will be so redeemed. One 
of the most elaborate arguments in favor 
of this view was made by Senator Morton 
in his celebrated resumption speech of 
December 16, 1868. He referred to the 
greenback note as a promise by the Gov- 
ment to pay so many dollars on demand, 
which it did not pay. The promise, he 
said, was daily broken, and had long been 
dishonored. The note drew no interest, 
and no time had been fixed when it would 
be paid. Under such circumstances the 
note must depreciate. The solvency or 
ultimate ability of the promiser never 
kept overdue paper at par, and never 
would. To do that there must also be 
certainty in the payment and time of pay- 
ment, and if the payment be deferred, 
compensation must be made by way of in- 
terest. If A. T. Stewart should pay off 
his numerous employees in due-bills or 
notes payable on demand, and for the 
payment of which he would fix no time, 
they would inevitably depreciate, notwith- 
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standing his immense wealth and entire 
ability to pay, and could only be sold at 
a large discount. And if it was admitted 
that there was no legal remedy by which 
he could be compelled to pay, this dis- 
count would be increased. It was said in 
reply to Mr. Morton, that his illustration 
was not pertinent because there was no 
real parallel between the cases. ‘The Gov- 
ernment was in the position that Mr. 
Stewart would be in if the due-bills which 
he neglected to pay in money were re- 
ceived by him at his store for goods, and 
were taken by all the other merchants 
and the banks of the city in payment of 
debts. In that case they would undergo 
but little depreciation unless they were 
issued in very large amounts. With the 
view of showing more conclusively that 
Mr. Morton was mistaken in supposing 
that a currency of promissory notes ne- 
cessarily depreciated from the mere fact 
that it was not redeemable, it was stated 
that during the first three years of the 
suspension of the Bank of England, be- 
ginning in 1797, the issues were so mod- 
erate that they not only kept at par with 
gold, but actually bore a small premium. 
And such political economists as Ricardo, 
Mill, and Perry are quoted for the same 
purpose. 

It has been held by some that the de- 
preciation of the currency has been part- 
ly produced by the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to receive the greenbacks in pay- 
ment for import duties. To show that 
this view of the matter was a reasonable 
one, it has been said that if the Govern- 
ment should also refuse to receive them 
in payment for internal revenue, such re- 
fusal would no doubt cause a still great- 
er depreciation. Then we are referred to 
the $50,000,000 of paper money issued in 
1861, which, though not made a Jegal ten- 
der, was receivable for import duties as 
well as other dues to the Government. 
The result was, that for a long time they 
were at par with gold, while the balance 
of the notes were greatly depreciated. 
Plans for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments have been devised with this idea, 
which have had for one of their most 
prominent features a provision making 
greenbacks receivable fur duties on im- 
ports. Senator Sherman, in one of his 
financial speeches, referred to this as one 
of the schemes for resumption. Its adop- 
tion would, in his opinion, immediately 
advance our notes to a specie standard. 
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He did not favor it, however, because he 
regarded it as subject to the objection 
that it would violate the public faith 
pledged to maintain the revenue from 
these duties in coin, as a special fund for 
the payment of the interest on the public 
debt. 

Senator Sherman holds that one of the 
causes of depreciation was the act of 
April, 1866, which authorized the conver- 
sion of all the currency indebtedness of 
the country, except the greenbacks, into 
bonds. The effect of this legislation was, 
in his opinion, to sever at once the bonds 
from the greenbacks. As all other forms 
of indebtedness were thus allowed to be 
converted into bonds, while the green- 
backs were excluded from the privilege, 
the latter became of less market value 
than any other form of our securities. 
This at once checked the appreciation of 
the greenbacks. Gold had gradually low- 
ered till then, when it was worth only 
254 per cent. premium. For years after- 
ward it did not become so low again, but 
advanced, fluctuating backward and for- 
ward. 

Senator Morton has recently declared 


that a permanent depreciation was given 
to the greenbacks when the Government 
denied that they were a legal tender in 


payment of the five-twenty bonds. He 
regarded this as a gross violation of the 
language indorsed on the back of the 
greenbacks, and was confident that if the 
denial had not been made, the greenbacks 
would have been at par five or six years 
ago. 

The Hon. Samuel S. Cox, in a speech 
in the House at Washington June 7, 1870, 
said that gold had been down to 107 be- 
cause the Secretary of the Treasury had 
been pleased to sell it at that rate. It 
was then about 115. What it would bea 
month afterward depended mainly upon 
the Secretary and the surplus of gold at 
his disposal. 

The premium on gold is held by many 
to be owing, in a great measure at least, 
to the gold speculators. The high pitch 
to which they carried it in September, 
1869, is referred to as proof of their influ- 
ence in this respect. That the premium 
is controlled more or less by them was 
admitted in the majority report of the late 
committee of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, appointed to consider the mat- 
ter of a memorial to Congress upon the 
subject of specie payments. 
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The Hon. Samuel F. Cary, in a speech in 
the House at Washington, January 7 ,1868, 
held that gold was in fact a mere matter 
of merchandise, like cotton, railroad 
stocks, and whiskey, and that its price 
was in proportion to its demand for ex- 
port to settle foreign balances of trade. 
Others, not going so far as Mr. Cary, re- 
gard this demand as having more or less 
effect upon the price of gold. The more 
cotton and other productions we are 
able to export, the less is the balance of 
trade against us, the smaller the demand 
for gold, and consequently the lower the 
premium upon the gold. Senator Morton 
regarded our excellent crops in 1869 as 
one of the causes that led to the great fall 
in the price of gold in the latter part of 
that year. 

The fluctuations in the price of gold, 
without inflation or contraction, are re- 
ferred to as proof that such fluctuations 
do not mark or measure such expansions 
or contractions, and that the existence of 
a premium on gold does not prove a re- 
dundance of the currency. Thus we are 
told that in July, 1865, the premium was 
down to 138, and went up to 1484 in De- 
cember of the same year. It was down as 
low as 125 in March and April, 1866, and 
rose to 1674 in the following June. With 
little increase in the bank circulation, and 
constant reduction of the greenbacks, gold 
did not in three years get down as low as 
it did in 1866. It hung at 135-6 during 
January, 1869, and at 131 during March. 
It was held at 140 or over during May, 
and having dropped to 1314 in August, 
went up to 140, and finally to 1624 in 
September. And, without contraction, it 
was over 13 per cent. lower in March, 
1870, than in October, 1869. Senator 
Schurz admitted, in his speech of Janu- 
ary 14, 1874, that the amount of depre- 
ciation which an inconvertible currency 
suffered, the extent of its fluctuations in 
value from time to time, did not depend 
upon its volume alone. They depended 
in a great measure upon prblic opinion, 
upon the hopes and fears entertained by 
the people, especially in time of great 
public danger and political commotion. 
Unfortunate events, gloomy prospects, 
would increase the depreciation, and vice 
versa. Popular confidence or distrust in 
the Government would do the same. The 
financial operations of the Government, 
the combined action of speculators, the 
temporary currents of business, would oc- 
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casionally affect it. Butsuch occurrences 
did not. in his opinion, refute the general 
principle that the issue of an inconverti- 
ble currency, in excess of the natural 
wants of the business of the country, re- 
sults at once in its depreciation, and that 
such depreciation, when it steadily con- 
tinues in comparatively quiet times, un- 
disturbed by extraordinary events, as it 
has been during the last four years, is a 
sure sign of its excess ‘as to the wants of 
the country. 

Another proof offered that the currency 
is redundant is that we have more of it 
now per capita than we had before the 
war. The fact is admitted by those who 
hold that the currency is not redundant ; 
but they contend that we need more now 
per capita than we did then, and as much 
more at least as we have got. One of the 
reasons why this is the case was urged by 
Senator Morton in his resumption speech 
referred to above. He said that before 
the war the paper money consisted of the 
issues of local banks, and was not current 
except in the locality of the banks by 
which they were issued. Hence the pay- 
ments of debts and commercial transac- 
tions between different parts of the coun- 
try were largely conducted by bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes. This form 
of currency, as he called it, was still used, 
but not near to the same extent as before 
the war. Now the greenbacks and na- 
tionai-bank notes were, to a great extent, 
transmitted in such cases from one part 
of the country to the other. The books 
of the express companies showed an in- 
creased transportation of paper money, 
the amount of which could not be accu- 
rately ascertained. But he thought it 
would be a moderate computation to say 
that $109,000,000 of our currency was 
now used in this way, which was before 
the war supplied by bills of exchange and 
promissory notes. Senator Dixon of Con- 
necticut said, in reply to Mr. Morton, 
that there might be a case in which a bill 
of exchange, payable at sight, might 
come to be considered a part of the cur- 
rency, though as a general rule it was 
not. It was the same as a check on a 
bank, which was not currency. ‘ Sup- 
pose,’’ he said, *‘ the Senator goes to his 
bank and takes out money, gives his 
check for it himself, and pays it out—are 
both the check and the money to be con- 
sidered currency? What difference does 
it make if he gives me the check and I get 
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the money?’’ As to the matter of prom- 
issory notes, Mr. Dixon never heard of 
any one who considered them as money, 
except Mr. Micawber, who felt his mind 
entirely relieved when he had given a 
note, the debt being then honorably set- 
tled and paid. He said promissory notes 
had been given, and were still, but they 
paid no debt which still existed. Gen- 
eral Butler, in his financial speech of No- 
vember 26 and 27, 1867, referred to the 
same matter in this way. He said that 
before the war the Eastern manufacturer 
went to New Orleans and bought his cot- 
ton, giving drafts for six or eight months; 
the merchant in New Orleans came East 
and bought the manufactured goods, giv- 
ing his notes for from six months to a 
year; and all the cash required was 
enough to settle up the balances. He 
held, like Mr. Morton, that this course 
of dealing was now for the most part 
changed, paper money being used in the 
place of notes and drafts, and that for this 
reason more of the money was now re- 
quired than before the war. Mr. George 
Walker, however, takes a different view 
of the matter. In a letter addressed to 
Commissioner Wells in November, 1868, 
he said that large payments either in 
bank-notes or coin had almost ceased in 
America, domestic payments being gener- 
ally made by checks, and remittances to 
a distance by drafts. 

Another reason urged why we need 
more currency per capita than before the 
war is, that transactions requiring the 
use of money have greatly increased in 
number. We are referred to the revenue 
required to be collected in consequence 
of the enormous national debt incurred 
during the war, and the increased expen- 
ditures of the Government in its general 
administration. Some have included 
in this calculation the revenue collected 
in coin at the custom-house ; but others 
who hold that the currency is not redun- 
dant admit that this revenue should not be 
considered in this connection, as coin is 
practically out of circulation except in 
such special cases. The internal revenue, 
which is much larger than the entire re- 
ceipts of the Government before the war, 
still remains to be considered. We are 
also referred to the State, county, town, 
and other municipal taxes, which are 
claimed to be much greater than before 
the war. Besides, as it requires much 


time for the currency to pass from the tax- 
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payers to the different governments, and 
thence through disbursements to the cir- 
culation again, a large amount of it is 
constantly withdrawn in this way from 
business transactions. There has also 
been great increase in the general busi- 
ness of the country. Trades and trans- 
fers of property are much more frequent 
than before the war. By means of labor- 
saving machines and rapidity of trans- 
portation and locomotion, the productive 
wealth of the country has multiplied fast- 
er than population, and tne annual pro- 
duction has greatly enlarged, while indi- 
vidual expenses have increased accord- 
ingly. 

It is not denied, in reply to the foregoing, 
that the business, production, and wealth 
of the country have greatly increased 
since 1860. But Commissioner Wells 
held, in his report for 1869, that this in- 
crease had not been in proportion to the 
increase of the currency. Then it is con- 
tended that an increase of business, ete., 
does not require a proportionate or even 
approximate addition to the voiume of the 
currency. As this increase goes on, money 
is more frequently passed from hand to 
hand ; and the more frequently it is so 
passed, the greater the amount of busi- 
ness that can be transacted by the same 
volume. Then the use of money is more 
and more economized by bank deposits, 
checks, and the clearing house. This is 
said to be the case to such an extent in 
this country, that not more than one fifth 
of the exchanges of property are effected 
by money. The clearing house of New 
York alone for the last ten years made 
daily exchanges to the average amountof 
$96,000,000, which were all settled with 
a daily average of three and a half mil- 
lions, and even this was mostly paid in 
checks and clearing-house certificates. 
As evidence that the demand for money 
does not keep pace with the growth of 
business, etc., we are told that while the 
total bank-note circulation of Great 
Britain in 1844 was $198,352,985, 
twenty-four years after, in 1868, it was 
only $196,000,000, showing a decline of 
over $2,000,000. The highest point it 
touched in this period was $210,000,000. 
Yet, we are assured, in this period the 
wealth of the kingdom doubled, and the 
volume of foreign and domestic trade 
more than trebled. We are also referred 
to Massachusetts, New York, and our 
country at large. In Massachusetts, 
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from 1850 to 1860, the bank-note circu- 
lation increased only 224 per cent., 
while bank capital increased 74 per cent., 
population 24 per cent., and the prop- 
erty, by the census valuation, 42 per 
cent. In New York, during the same de- 
cade, the increase of circulation was only 
15 per cent., against an increase in bank 
capital of 101 per cent., in population of 
25 per cent., and in property of 71 per 
cent. The circulation of all the banks of 
the United States increased only 354 
per cent. from 1837 to 1861, while from 
1840 to 1860 the population increased 82 
per cent., and property, according to the 
census valuation, 329 per cent. That the 
volume of currency was sufficient to trans- 
act the business of the country before the 
war, is regarded as conclusively shown by 
the fact that, although the system of bank- 
note issues was essentially free and unre- 
stricted, the circulation could not be car- 
ried above certain limits. The issues be- 
ing unrestricted, except by the necessity 
of redeeming the notes in coin, the amount 
floated was governed by the laws of trade. 
The highest circulation which the banks 
ever attained while they continued specie 
payments was $215,000,000 in 1857. But 
that figure was reached only by an exces- 
sive expansion of credits, which termi- 
nated in the crisis of that year. For sev- 
eral years prior to 1857 the banks had 
pushed their discounts to a dangerous 
point, for the sake of securing circulation, 
Loans were made in bank bills to distant 
customers, especially at the West, to 
railroad and other corporations, to con- 
tractors, and to banks, with a distinct 
agreement that the bills should be kept 
in circulation till the paper matured. In 
other cases the agreement was that the 
bills should be locked up in the safe of a 
borrowing bank, to constitute the reserve 
of Eastern exchange, which was required 
to be kept by the laws of the Western 
States. It is claimed, therefore, that the 
$215,000,000, of bank-note circulation in 
1857 was in excessof the legitimate wants 
of thecountry. And yet it is said to have 
heen far less than the banks had author- 
ity to issue. In Massachusetts banks 
were allowed to circulate bills up to the 
amount of their capital, but the circula- 
tion never came near to that limit. In 
July, 1857, with a capital of $60,000,000, 
they maintained a circulation of only 
$24,000,000. In New York there was no 
restriction on the amount of circulation; 
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each bank could issue as many bills as it 
could secure at the banking department. 
The amount issued therefore depended on 
the means of the banks to pledge securi- 
ties, and the demand of the public for 
bills. Yet in 1857, with a capital of 
$96,000,000, the circulation of the New 
York banks was only $34,000,000. In 
the whole United States the bank capital 
was $371,000,000, while the total circu- 
lation was $215,000,000. The circulation 
of the country was, in short, far within 
its statute limits, which, it is held, can 
only be attributed to the absence of a de- 
mand for more. 

The fact that the total bank-note circu- 
lation of Great Britain did not increase 
from 1844 to 1868 is not regarded by 
some as proof that no more was needed. 
It is claimed that more was needed, but 
as it could not be lawfully obtained a re- 
sort was had to a device, not recognized 
by law, by which their circulation was 
practically and largely increased. In ad- 
dition to the authorized bank notes, it is 
said that there was in extensive use a 
paper circulation in the form of indi- 
vidual bills of exchange or promises to de- 
liver money ata future day. Large quan- 
tities, estimated as high as $1,000,000,- 
000, were in constant circulation, return- 
ing finally to their payers covered with 
indorsements, sometimes fifteen or twenty 
or more, and performing the duty of bank 
notes during the time they were out. 

The arguments drawn from our own 
currency on account of the smallness of 
the increase of its volume from 1837 to 
1861, and theamount of circulation before 
the war, have also been assailed. It is 
claimed that the currency in circulation 
at the time mentioned was no evidence as 
to what was needed. Free banking was 
not a universal thing. The circulation 
was greatly limited by law, and still more 
so by credit. Hundreds of banks rested 
upon their individual credit, and though 
perfectly solvent, their bills were worth- 
less a few miles from home. For this and 
other reasons, such as the individual folly 
of bank officers, speculations, frauds, and 
wanton violations of law, paper money 
was in many communities an object of 
scorn, and scouted as shinplasters, rags, 
and trash. With this view or the matter, it 
is held that a test has never been applied 
to the business of the country as to the 
amount of paper money actually needed, 
and never can be with mere lucal banks. 
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Another reason urged why such an in- 
crease of the currency is required, is that 
the South needs more of it now than be- 
fore the war. The planters had occasion 
to use but little then. The slaves re- 
ceived no wages, for which, therefore, no 
currency was required ; and the ordinary 
custom of the planters was to consign 
their crop and draw upon their consign- 
ees at the North. Matters, it is said, are 
very different there in this respect at the 
present time, and a large amount of cur- 
rency is in demand. 

Other reasons are, that the area over 
which the currency is scattered has been 
increased at least one-fifth since 1860; 
that commercial transactions are princi- 
pally for cash or upon short time, while 
they were formerly upon long time; that 
the amount of money in the hands of the 
people and carried about with them is 
much larger than it was then ; and that 
the amount of money we must have—in 
the purchase of the necessaries of life and 
other articles of constant and daily use, 
which constitute the greater portion of 
all the exchanges for which money is em- 
ployed—has increased in consequence of 
the increase of prices. 

This increase of prices is the last evi- 
dence offered of the redundance of the 
currency that we shall mention. It is 
regarded as such evidence on the ground 
that prices always advance as the cur- 
rency is inflated. But it is denied by 
some that any such increase has taken 
place, except in cases where it is clearly 
attributable to other causes than inflation. 
Representative Coburn of Indiana as- 
sumed this position in one of his financial 
speeches delivered in 1870. He said that 
New York flour bore the same price on 
the Ist day of January, 1861, that it did on 
the same day in 1870; and Western flour 
was higher in 1861 than in 1870. Wheat 
was 5 cents a bushel higher in 1870 
than in 1860, and 10 cents higher than in 
1861. Hops were the same in 1870 as in 
1861. He said that hay was 25 cents a 
hundred higher in 1870 than in 1860, and 
5 cents higher than in 1861; but accord- 
ing to a table of prices embodied in his 
speech, it was 25 cents higher in 1860, 
and 5cents in 1861, than in 1870. Leath- 
er in 1860 was 20 cents a pound, and in 
1870, with 35 per cent. duty upon it, 
which nearly made the difference, it was 
30 centsa pound. Tallow was 10} centsa 
pound in 1859, 10} in 1860, and 10 in 1870. 
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Wool, which was 42 cents a pound in 
1859, 40 in 1860, and 30 in 1861, was 
48 in 1868, 57 in 1869, and 51 in 1870, and 
had upon it at the last date a duty of 
10 cents a pound, and 11 per cent. ad 
valorem. The price of corn was higher 
owing to the failure of the crops. In 
1866, a year of plenty, it was within 5 
cents a bushel of the price of 1°60. 
Whiskey was 244 cents, 26 cents, and 
19} cents a gallon in 1859, 1860, and 1861, 
and 98 cents in 1870, the difference being 
just about the amount of the tax. Pork 
and its products had risen on account of 
scarcity occasioned by the hog cholera. 
Many articles entering into daily use in the 
family had their prices increased by the 
tariff, but unoffending greenbacks should 
not be forced to bear the blame. Mr. 
Coburn also referred to the fact that the 
prices in 1870 were in greenbacks, while 
those before the war were in gold. This, 
he claimed, would reduce the former 
prices, and put many of them below the 
latter. 

It will be observed that most of the ar- 
ticles mentioned by Mr. Coburn are 
farmers’ products, Amasa Walker, ina 
recent letter, admitted that these products 
were no higher now than before the war, 
while, as he said, all other commodi- 
ties have advanced from 25 to 50 and 
even, in many cases, 75 per cent., in 
consequence of the excessive volume of 
our currency. The farmers’ products did 
not sell fur as much as these other com- 
modities, for the reason that the coun- 
try produced a surplus of the former 
that must be sent abroad fora market, 
and consequently must be sold for what 
they were worth in gold for that purpose. 
This would be the price in gold plus the 
little gold premium, and must determine 
the price of the whole crop. Commis- 
sioner Wells held in his last report that 
these products did not bring as much as 
stated by Mr. Walker. The cost of trans- 
portation, elevating, storing, and manag- 
ing was greater than it would be under a 
normal condition of the currency. And 
as it was doubtful whether the gold re- 
ceived sixty or ninety days afterwards 
would exchange for as much currency as 
it would at the time the purchase was 
made, the exporter of necessity insured 
himself to the extent of one, two, or four 
per cent., as the case might be. What- 
ever these charges might amount to, they 
were reflected back and borne by the pro- 
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ducer, and not charged to the foreign 
consumer. 

Those who regard the currency as re- 
dundant are divided into two classes, one 
class advocating a contraction of its vol- 
ume to the amount required, while the 
other is in favor of permitting it to re- 
main undisturbed. Many of the points 
urged against contraction appear from 
the statements already made. ‘There are 
others, however, the principal of which 
we will now present. 

It is contended that the currency should 
not be contracted, because so far as it is 
contracted a stringency in the money 
market is created which restrains busi- 
ness, lessens the profits of industry, and 
retards the development of the country. 
It is replied to this objection that a re- 
dundant currency, as ours is claimed to 
be, tends to produce the very stringency 
and its consequences that are so much 
feared as the result of contraction. It 
does so for the reason that it is not only 
attended by an increase in prices, but it 
stimulates speculation. As prices adjust 
themselves to the volume of the currency, 
there can never be too much of it with 
existing prices to transact the business of 
the country. Then as speculation is also 
stimulated, still more currency is required 
fur speculative purposes, which creates a 
greater demand for money than before in- 
flation, and renders it more difficult to be 
obtained. Or the other hand, a reduc- 
tion of an inflated currency causes a re- 
duction of prices and discourages specula- 
tion. The result is that the demand for 
money is not so great, and it can be more 
easily obtained. Besides, inflation tends 
to diminish industry, which is the great 
source of national wealth, and thus to in- 
jure and retard rather than benefit and 
advance the legitimate business and real 
prosperity of the country. 

This anticipated reduction of prices by 
contraction is one of the reasons urged 
against it. It is supposed that such a re- 
duction would produce a disastrous effect 
upon trade by lessening profits and the 
money value of property, and perhaps pre- 
cipitate a financial crisis. The contraction 
ists have never considered this objection a 
very serious one. Holding that prices are 
too high in consequence of a redundant 
currency, they have contended that a re- 
duction ought to be made so far as a re- 
moval of the cause would produce that 
effect. If such reduction should be ad- 
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mitted to be an evil, an inflated currency 
ix held to be a greater one. Senator 
Fenton says : ‘‘ There are also compensa- 
tions; at least the reductions in some 
measure balance each other. If prices 
decline, so in part does the cost of liv- 
ing. If the merchant loses in what he 
sells, he gains in what he buys.’’ Com- 
missioner Wells, according to his report 
fur 1869, regards this reduction of prices 
as a great good to be attained on ac- 
count of the effect it would have upon 
our foreign trade. It would, in his 
opinion, have a favorable effect upon that 
trade, for the reason that the prevailing 
high prices caused by inflation prevents 
us from competing with foreign nations 
in the markets of the world. Amasa 
Walker insists upon this reduction of 
prices as required peculiarly by the farm- 
ing interest. The reasons given by him 
why the farmers’ products are lower than 
other commodities have already been 
stated. While these products are sold at 
gold prices plus the little gold premium, 
all the farmer consumes must be pur- 
chased at currency prices, from 25 to 75 
per cent. higher, on account of the ex- 
cessive volume of the currency. He re- 
yards this as one of the chief causes of 
the depression of the farmers’ branch of 
industry. It is held by others, however, 
that the farmer does not suffer any sub- 
stantial evils on account of the condition 
of the currency, on the ground that he 
both receives for what he sells, and pays 
fur what he purchases, the gold price 
plus the gold premium, so that he neither 
gains nor loses by the process. The re- 
ply to this is substantially the same as 
what was said by Mr. Wells as to the in- 
creased cost of transportation, etc., and 
the exporters’ insurance against loss by 
change in value of the currency, as above 
stated. 

The indebtedness of the country is 
urged as another objection to the con- 
traction of the currency. This indebt- 
edness, comprising State, county, city 
und other municipal debts, corporate and 
individual debts, has been carried by es- 
timate into thousands of millions. The 
foundation of this objection is, that if the 
currency is contracted, and prices and the 
value of property decline accordingly, 
more labor and property will be required 
for the payment of this indebtedness. 
Bankruptey, ruin, and other frightful 
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evils have been confidently predicted as 
the result. It is said in reply, that 
though this might bea great hardship, as 
credits are constantly expanding and this 
indebtedness is steadily increasing, delay 
will only enhance the difficulty. Amasa 
Walker holds that, so far as the farmers 
are concerned, contraction would, in this 
respect as well as others, be a benefit ra- 
ther than a hardship. While it would 
lessen the prices of what they have to 
purchase, they would obtain just as much 
as they now do fur what they have to 
sell. Their profits, therefore, would be 
greater, and their debts, by consequence, 
more easily paid. 

Those who hold that the currency is 
redundant, but are still opposed to contrac- 
tion, are in favor of waiting for the de- 
velopment of the country and increase of 
business to bring the currency to par with 
gold. It is supposed that this develop- 
ment and increase of business will have 
this effect by creating a necessity for 
what currency we have, so that it will no 
longer be redundant. To this it is re- 
plied, that the retaining of the present 
amount of currency in circulation tends 
to increase no business but what is specu- 
lative, and to check the very development 
which is expected to remove the difficulty. 
It tends to check this development by its 
effect upon the farmers’ interest and our 
foreign trade,as already mentioned. Then, 
should the demand for currency increase 
no more rapidly than from 1835 to 1860, 
which was at the rate of 4.36 per cent. 
per annum, it would take at least forty 
years from 1860, or until 1900, to bring 
the wants of the country up to the pres- 
ent supply, during which time the cur- 
rency would probably remain, as now, ir- 
redeemable or inconvertible. ‘This last 
argument has, of coarse, no weight with 
those who believe that the character of 
the currency from 1835 to 1860 prevented 
it from being a test as to how much was 
actually needed. 

The next and last branch of the subject 
before us to be noticed is, whether or not 
the currency should be expanded. An 
expansion is demanded on the ground 
that more than we now have is required 
to transact the business of the country. 
One of the points insisted on as evidence 
that such is the case is the prevailing 
high rate of interest, which is attributed 
to an inadequate supply of the currency. 
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But those opposed to expansion regard 
this high rate of interest as evidence of 
an excess rather than a deficiency. They 
do so on the ground that the increased de- 
mand for money, which is held by them to 
accompany redundance as above mention- 
ed, causes a corresponding increase in the 
rate of interest. As proof of this we are 
told that interest has always been highest 
when the currency has been the most re- 
dundant. Those well-known periods of 
expansion, 1837 and 1857, are referred to ; 
and it is said that interest rose as high as 
30 per cent. in the former period, and 
still higher in the latter. Mr. Coburn, a 
zealous advocate for expansion, admitted, 
in his speech mentioned above, that ‘* too 
great an excess,’’ as well as ‘‘ too great a 
searcity,’’ made high rates of interest, 
money becoming in both cases a mere tool 
for speculation. But he claimed for that 
time, 1870, ‘‘ too great a scarcity,”’ alleg- 
ing as a reason for the claim that, al- 
though speculations were infrequent, 
money could not be had at any price to 
handle the crops of the West and South. 

As further evidence that the present 
volume of the currency is insufficient, we 
are referred to the prosperous times dur- 
ing the war, when *‘ everybody was mak- 
ing money.’’? Though most of the currency 
was confined to the Northern States, there 
was more of it in circulation than at the 
present time. There is, it is claimed, no 
evidence that the currency was redundant 
then; and if it was not, there cannot be 
enough of it now. It is said in reply 
that during the war a great deal of money 
was expended all over the country for 
munitions of war, stores for the army and 
navy, and pay and bounty for the soldiers. 
The currency ramified every branch of in- 
dustry, wherever soldiers were to be ob- 
tained and food and clothing procured. 
Thus business was stimulated in every 
community in the land. But an addition- 
al issue at the present time would not 
flow into the same channels and produce 
the same effect. It would be put into cir- 
culation by the purchase of bonds ; and 
as the bonds would come from the money 
centres of the country, it is to these cen- 
tres that the additional issue would go. 
Those who need it so much could not ob- 
tain it, as they have no bonds to give in 
exchange. 

The generally admitted fact that we 
have less currency per capita than either 
England or France, is urged as evidence 
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that we have notenough. ‘The answer is, 
that we do not need so much per capita as 
either of those countries. England has 
double the wealth that we have. Not only 
is there a preponderance of personal over 
real property in the country, but the real 
is productive property to a much greater 
extent than it is here. Wages is the 
greatest absorbent of money, because paid 
in small sums, at short intervals, and to 
many persons; and England, far more 
than ourselves, is a payer of wages. Eng- 
land is eminently a trading nation, buy- 
ing and selling not only for herself, but 
for all the world, while this is not so 
much a trading as a producing and con- 
suming country. The exports and im- 
ports of Great Britain are nearly three 
times as large as ours. Not only is the 
balance of this trade settled in gold and 
silver, but the trade itself is a sure index 
of the domestic trade, of which no corre- 
sponding record is kept. As to France, 
there is much less activity in exchanges 
in that country than here, on account of 
the people being more slow and sedenta- 
ry. The French are behind us in com- 
mercial usages, and especially slow to 
adopt those substitutes for money by the 
use of which our business is simplified 
and cheapened. They have only few 
banks in France. The number was stated 
in 1868 to be only 56, while we had 1,700. 
While, therefore, the men of business 
here almost universally keep bank ac- 
counts, and make all but the smallest 
payments in checks or drafts, in France 
they keep their money by them and make 
large payments as well as small in bank 
notes or coin. The aggregate of these in- 
dividual reserves of the French is sup- 
posed to make the largest item in the 
circulation. Then the insecurity to prop- 
erty in France, resulting from political 
disquietude and changes of dynasty, has 
led to the hoarding of money there to a 
much greater extent than here. In addi- 
tion to all this, both the wealth and the 
foreign trade of France are mich greater 
than ours. It is maintained by the ex- 
pansionists, however, that we need more 
currency than either of those countries, for 
various reasons. One of them is, that a 
much larger proportion of the business is 
done in the way of bank credits and bank 
deposits in both of those countries than 
here ; which, so far as France is concern- 
ed, is directly opposed to the statement as 
to banks, etc., in that country, just men- 
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tioned above. This state of things is said 
to be caused, in a great measure at least, 
by ourcountry being so much more sparse- 
ly settled than the others, so that a large 
part of the people are deprived of banking 
facilities. ‘The extent of our territory, as 
compared with the population, also les- 
sens the opportunity of the people to 
make those mutual exchanges of labor 
and property, or of credits for either, 
which constitute the process of set-off in 
business transactions ; and where this pro- 
cess of set-off cannot be resorted to, money 
is required. The land tenure in England, 
as compared with the rapid and active 
exchanges of real estate here, is held to 
furnish another reason why we need more 
currency than is needed there. Besides, 
the landed estates of England require 
comparatively little to keep them up and 
improve them, while the case is very dif- 
ferent with us on account of the great ex- 
tent of our unimproved lands, forests, 
mines, ete. [tis said further that while 
England and France are old, with all their 
resources developed, our country is new 
and its resources undeveloped, which is 
utged as another reason why we need 
more currency than either of them. Still 
another, and the last that we shall men- 
tion, is the amount of money required here, 
more than in England or France, on ac- 
coant of higher prices, for the purchase 
of the necessaries of life and other articles 
of constant and daily use. 

As further proof that more currency is 
needed than we have, we are referred 
to the fact that when a national bank 
goes under, its notesare sold ata premium 
of about five per cent. fur the purpose of 
circulation. 

Mr. Ingersoll, in a speech delivered in 
the House at Washington, June 9, 1870, 
maintained that without exception pe- 
riods of expansion were periods of activ- 
ity and progress. After referring to the 
history of other countries and the world 
at large, he came to that of the United 
States. While the currency was expand- 
ing from 1830 to 1837, the country was 
blessed with a period of commercial activ- 
ity and general prosperity. The same 
was said of the time intervening between 
1843 and 1857, 1861 and 1865, when the 
currency was also an expanding one. He 
said that periods of expansion had ended 
in financial panics, not because of expan- 
sion itself, but because the paper money 
was issued on an unsound basis. Though 
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it professed to be convertible into coin on 
demand, there was not one dollar in coin 
to ten of the paper for the redemption of 
the latter. .So, when confidence in the 
system was shaken by any disturbance, a 
run was made upon the banks, and they, 
being unable to redeem their notes, sus- 
pended. No expansion of coin, or even 
of paper, when the latter is issued upon 
a sound basis, in a proper manner and for 
a legitimate purpose, ever produced a 
panic or a crash, or ever would. He re- 
garded the greenbacks as a kind of paper 
money the expansion of which ‘ to an 
amount equal to the legitimate demands 
and wants of our entire people ’’ could 
not possibly produce a panic. He would 
make them so plentiful that they would 
be seeking borrowers at from three to five 
per cent. 

Another reason urged why the currency 
should be expanded is, that maintaining 
its present volume while the population, 
wealth, and business of the country is 
constantly increasing, is attended by the 
same results as would flow from contrac- 
tion itself. As population, wealth, and 
business increase, the demand for money 
increases also ; and if this demand is not 
supplied, a stringency in the money mar- 
ket, which is the great evil apprehended 
of contraction, will be inevitable. 

The grounds upon which an expansion 
of the currency is opposed appear for the 
most part from what has already been 
stated. We will mention only one point 
more, which is, that such expansion would 
be a violation of the pledge contained 
in the act of March 18, 1869, ‘‘ to make 
provision at the earliest practicable period 
for the redemption of the United States 
notes in coin.’? This point is made upon 
the ground that a further issue of paper 
money would cause a still greater depre- 
ciation, and thas add to the main obstacle 
in the way of its redemption. The reply 
is, that a moderate increase would restore 
prosperity throughout the country ; and 
that as a result of such prosperity the 
currency would be gradually brought to 
par with gold. Expansion, according to 
this view, instead of being a violation of 
the pledge in question, is the best mea- 
sure that can be adopted for redeeming it. 
It is denied, of course, on the other hand, 
that even a moderate expansion would 
produce any good effect, by the restoration 
of prosperity or otherwise, for reasons 
that have been stated above. 
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A FAMOUS EVANGELIST. 

Sous of those who sipped the cup of 
Elder tea provided in last month’s maga- 
zine have been good enough to ask fora 
second draught—a desire which I can 
easily satisfy, having much material to 
brew from. 

It was the winter of 185- when Elder 
Knapp was called to the city by a well- 
known church. When asked how long 
he would stay, the great itinerant an- 
swered, ‘‘ Till the kingdom of the devil 
has come down to the ground ;”’ in which 
spirit I heard him pray that the Lord 
would ‘‘ make the devil pick up his tools 
and start out of the city, and may the 
people keep him out.’”’ The Elder began 
with vigor, preaching twice or thrice on 
Sunday, and once every other evening, 
save perhaps on Saturday. Besides this, 
he held prayer-meetings morning and 
afternoon, generally in the afternoon 
preaching a short discourse. During five 
months of consecutive labor, the famous 
revivalist delivered more than two hun- 
dred and fifty sermons, including a few 
repetitions. Besides, he held anxious 
meetings, immersed converts—in short, 
his labors were herculean and incessant. 
It helped him that his sermons were either 
old ones, or else were extemporaneous ; 
still, the wear and tear of such well- 
styled ‘‘ protracted efforts’? would for 
most persons be intolerable. But the 
Elder had acquired the faculty of keep- 
ing cool while feverish excitement raged 
around him, never straining his voice or 
quickening the pace of his delivery, or 
losing his head or his power over a nerve 
or muscle. At the end of five months 
the evangelist publicly announced himself 
as fresh for work as ever. 

A religious revival is like a revolution : 
to silence criticism, the attempt must be 
successful. This the Elder well under- 
stood. Having made a bitter failure in 
the church where he first labored, the en- 
gagement was closed by consent, and he 
forthwith agreed with another church 
whose position well suited his aggressive 
spirit, it being flanked by a theatre and 
girdled with rum-stills. Here he was suc- 


cessful from the start ; so that conversions 
and immersions quickly followed each 
other. Why the Elder failed at his first 
point is disputed. He averred that ‘‘ the 
people were too proud;”’ they, that he 
‘* worked them too hard.’’ At all events, 
few were converted, despite several weeks 
of relentless labor on the Elder’s part; 
and his opponents even claimed that this 
handful had been on the point of convic- 
tion before his arrival. 

All was changed on the Elder’s next 
ground, where, as the fruit of ten weeks’ 
work, the regular pastor immersed about 
one hundred and twenty converts. While 
the excitement ran highest, often twenty 
or thirty converts, male and female, would 
successively exhort the audience to re- 
pentance. All the people were devoted 
to the Elder, lightening his toil by their 
industry and zeal. 

But I must now turn from narration to 
illustration. The Elder, as my little note- 
book records, was specially severe upon 
drunkenness during the season when I 
reported his sermons. ‘I have lived,” 
he once said, ‘ to see four generations go 
down to a drunkard’s hell.” Again: 
** According to the Universalists, when a 
poor, miserable drunkard went up to 
heaven, God would ask him what he had 
done for Him. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘i have 
been engaged all my life in selling poison 
to my fellow men. I have desolated homes 
and families, and brought many before 
their time to the grave.’ ‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant,’ answers 
God, ‘come right up here and take a seat 
side of St. Judas and Dr. Satan.’”’ A 
second judgment scene on the same sub- 
ject of the liquor traffic was too terrific 
to transcribe. 

Gambling the Elder attacked with 
equal vigor. ‘* I had to stop one night,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ at a little place on the Missis- 
sippi river, where the only inn was a little, 
low, miserable groggery, full of drinking, 
swearing, gambling loafers ; and if I had 
had the cholera there alone, the night 
wouldn’t have seemed so long as it did in 
such company. Why, I looked round to 
see if the devil wasn’t there, three or four 
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times—a miserable set, railing on David 
and all the good men.’’ And again he 
said: ‘* Now, suppose there’s a distin- 
guished gambler in Chicago—an old 
sweepstakes that takes the game every 
time—and he challenges all your city to 
play against him. And suppose some 
noted gambler here—old Tomlinson, if he 
hasn’t gone to hell yet—takes up the 
challenge. Well, he travels to Chicago, 
and on one of the boats on the lake he 
walks up to one of the passengers, and 
asks him to take a game of cards. ‘A 
game of cards! ’ says he ; ‘ no, I don’t play 
cards!’ and he goes on reading his Bi- 
ble. Well, he goes to another, and asks 
him to take a game of cards. ‘A game 
of cards !’ says he; ‘ why, I wouldn’t think 
of it.’ And so he goes to another and an- 
other. Finally, he rushes up to the cap’n, 
and calls out, ‘ Cap’n, what in the name 
of God have you got on board?’ ‘ Got 
on board? Why, blessed be God, I have 
got a load of Christians, and I’m one my- 
self!’ ”? 

Dancing the Elder rebuked in severe 
terms. ‘‘ There was a Restorationist, a 
fiddler,” he said, ‘‘down in Hartford, 
Connecticut. He was naturally a good 
sort of a generous, whole-souled fellow. 
On Sundays he’d play the bass viol for 
the church, and then on week days he’d 
go ovér to the dance hall and play for the 
devil. Well, when the church was 
roused up, they began to pray that the 
dancing hall might be closed up and the 
dancers converted. And one night the 
minister prayed most fervently that the 
fiddler’s arm might be palsied; and the 
fiddler sat there and heard it. Well, he 
went out and went over to the hall, and 
he told the young folks all about it. 
* Hallo,’ says he, ‘ here’s the parson been 
praying to have this dance hall closed 
up.’ So they went to dancing, and the 
music struck up, and lo! in the midst of 
it, the fiddler’s arm dropped nerveless to 
his side. ‘ My friends,’ said he, ‘I can 
play for you no more.’ And the whole 
assembly was in alarm, and the fiddler 
cried for mercy.”’ 

The Elder preached one sermon special- 
ly against dancing: ‘** Where are your 
converts ?’ the wicked say ; ‘ why, they’re 
off at ballsand parties. Why, they dance 
like poppets.’ And thus they chuckle, 
while the godly are on their faces pray- 
ing for relief from this shame. Show 
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me a Sabbath-school where the teachers 
care about exhibitions, and social times, 
and a little dance for the children, and 
care not for their souls, and I’ll show you 
a Sabbath-schoo! that’s a-guing to hell.”’ 

He even preached a sermon against Mr. 
Root’s new cantata, ‘‘ The Haymakers ” 
(then performing in the city), from the 
text, ‘‘ Make hay while the sun shines.” 

Vanity and extravagance were smartly 
lashed by the Elder. He spoke of ** fash- 
ionable professors, such as make God sick 
at the stomach. You can see ’em all 
about and around you in——’”’ (naming 
sundry fashionable streets). ‘* They are 
given up to this world. Now, [ tell you, 
ladies and gentlemen, true as God lives, 
they might go up and possess the whole 
city. I have seen such men as would 
sweep the board if they had religion.” 
Of extravagant equipages the Elder also 
said: ‘* Many like to dash out and keep 
as good harness and horses as the next 
man, and cut as big a swell as anybody. 
This is part of our poor, frail humanity.” 
He described sarcastically the ‘* fashiona- 
ble minister that wouldn’t preach against 
extravagance, and vanity, and dash, and 
parade, because some of the Upper ‘Tens, 
who would rather go to hell than take off 
their vanity, would leave the church. 
And so he’ll have to dodge here and dodge 
there, and it’s all dodging, dodging. Now 
God forbid that I should dodge anybody.” 
This sally was greeted with much laugh- 
ter. Speaking of a certain generous man, 
he said: ‘‘ And yet he might have put 
the money out at twenty-five per cent., 
and perhaps he might have shaved on it 
and got fifty per cent., as some of you've 
done.”’ 

His prejuice against light literature 
was strange. He said: ‘‘In novel-reading 
you will swim along in poetry, which is 
all vacancy and effervescence, and turn 
out, perhaps, a perfect wreck, and plunge 
down at the first touch of practical life, 
and float off into hell. So it is with dan- 
cing and theatricals—all devices of the 
devil. Why, sinners your master is a 
hard master. He won’t let you live out 
half your days. He drives you across lots 
down to hell.’’ 

Even in his most solemn passages the 
Elder could not always refrain from 
throwing in half-humorous parentheses. 
For example: ‘‘ Suppose President Bu- 
chanan should come on from Washington, 
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the gray-haired old man, in a howling 
storm, when the tempest was high (pay- 
ing his own fare on), and should go down 
to one of the worst hovels in the vilest 
quarter of this city, and stand there all 
night and knock, knock. And the poor 
starving beggar would call out, ‘ Who’s 
there?’ ‘It’s President Buchanan. I’ve 
come all the way from Washington to 
make you and your home happy and com- 
furtable.’ And suppose the man should 
answer back, ‘ Well, Buchanan, I don’t 
ask any odds of you—so go along.’ And 
still night after night the President comes 
and knocks, and says, ‘ Here are my ser- 
vants laden with comforts, and here is my 
son ’ (supposing he had one) ‘ waiting to 
do you good.’ And the poor beggar takes 
the shovel, and his wife takes the tongs, 
and his sons hammer and hatchet, and 
declare they’ll beat out the President’s 
brains if he comes in. What would you 
think of sucha man? Well now you,”’ 
ete. 

In attacking Unitarians and Universal- 
ists Elder Knapp often fell into great un- 
charitableness. He said: ‘* It’s not mate- 
rial whether a man is Atheist, Deist, Ma- 
terialist, Universalist, Spiritualist, or 
Unitarian, because they are all alike er- 
rors. Why, universal salvation is just no 
salvation at all, for it’s universal damna- 
tion. The tendency of Universalism is 
immediately to licentiousness and crime. 
It ventilates the burning volcano, and 
throws the reins on the neck of the lusts.” 
On that followed a story of a woman in 
Watertown, Jefferson county, New York 
(the Elder used to place his anecdotes 
with great particularity of State, county, 
and township), who, after taking up with 
Universalism, sent for the Elder on her 
dying bed to come and see her. He re- 
turned the reply that there were ‘‘ one 
hundred and fifty souls now under convic- 
tion,’’ and that he *‘ couldn’t leave them 
just to take care of onesoul.’’ However, 
when, a night or two after, the hun- 
dred and fifty souls were pressed into the 
kingdom, he went. _ ‘* Oh, sir,”’ says the 
woman on his entry, “I’ve denied there 
was any devil, but there’s a devil in this 
room.” 

On this point he at one time said: 
“They hate God and Christ and orthodox 
Christians—that’s why people preach 
Universalism in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred. They love sin and hate God.” 
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So, finally, he said: ‘‘ Restorationists 
hate revivals. They try to put ’em down. 
And why? Because revivals use a resto- 
rationist all up. They tbrow him all into 
the shade. Perhaps you’ve seen a fux- 
fire in the woods. Well, in the dark, it 
looks like a live, burning coal; but when 
you go to it, and take it up, it’s only a 
piece of rotten wood. Well, so Unitari- 
anism may look a little alive, but really 
it’s only miserable, dead, rotten wood.”’ 

The Elder’s sermons were uneven, some 
being comparatively tame and others bril- 
liant with quaint ideas or racy expres- 
sions. In one prayer he ejaculated, 
** Lord, chain the devil! ’’ In another he 
said, ‘‘O Lord, may thy Spirit come 
down like a shower of fifty-sixes ! ’’ And 
his prayers were full of such oddities. In 
an eloquent tribute to his mother, as the 
appointed means of his conversion, the 
Elder said: ‘‘I believe there are thou- 
sands there in heaven, in consequence of 
what my mother then did.’’ He declared : 
‘**T pity those poor old hopers who can’t 
enjoy the world or religion either, and 
have just enough religion to make ’em 
miserable.’’ Of the conversion of Saul 
he said: ‘* Saul was well broke, and so 
every man must be well broke before he 
goes to heaven, or he will be rebellious 
there.”’ Illustrating the influence of trifles 
he said: *‘ I have often been in a heaven- 
ly frame of mind, when some abusive 
thing would come up, and I’d feel it just 
as if I’d been struck over the head witha 
handspike.’’ Again he said; ‘It’s the 
devil that says a bishop shall have no 
wife. And he’ll do well to have chil- 
dren. God has given me nine, and they 
are all in the land of the living.”’ 

In a sermon on love he said : 

The devil can write fine sermons, and 
preach ’em gracefully; but when you come to 
loving, he’s done. He can’t get ahead atall. . . 
Religion without love is like a tinkling cymbal. 
It’s like a little boy who will tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle a little sheep-bell—that’s what God means 
—or like the cymbals these miserable Germans 
carry about the streets. I verily believe I never 
loved God so much in the same period of time 
as during this winter—not during the forty years 
since my conversion. And so it is with all 


Christians. Why, Whitefield was born on the 
wing, and he never lit! And I expect he is fly- 
ing yet! 


But I must close my citations from this 
remarkable preacher. He had even an 
odd pronunciation of his own, which I 
have not attempted to reproduce: e. g., 
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God he pronounced ‘‘ Gard; ’’ ¢o aud so, 
he usually called *‘ter’’ and ‘‘ ser’”’; 
you he sometimes called ‘* yeou.’’ He 
would say, ‘* Well, you say, I gues 
there’s precious few that are born again. 
Well, now, I tell yeou, not ser few as you 
think, not ser few as you think.”’ But, 
of course, oddities of utterance and ges- 
ture cannot be reproduced in description 
or citation, Without perpetually drawing 
the attention away from the substance of 
what is said. ‘I’ve heard some say,”’ 
he declared, ‘‘ that Knapp had mesmer- 
ized the people, and that he couldn’t pro- 
duce the effect he does without looking 
‘em in the eye;’’ and thereupon he for- 
mally disclaimed this power. 

Tennyson speaks of a person who 
Oft at Bible meetings, o’er the rest 
Arising, did his holy, oily best, 

Dropping the too rough H in Hell and Heaven. 

Elder Knapp had no such sappy soft- 
ness. He gloried in preaching the ter- 
rors of hell, and in calling it by name. 
Ile once referred with ineffable scorn to 
**a certain place which some cold-heart- 
ed, velvet-eared people dislike to hear 
named, So does the devil dislike to have 
’em hear it.’’ Still, for this very reason, 
that and kindred words occurred so often 
in his discourses as almost to disfigure 
them. And where, especially, he took a 
text like ‘‘ Whose damnation is just,”’ 
he would seem to repeat it so often, and 
with an emphasis so tremendous, that 
some who opposed him pretended that he 
uttered the text with needless frequency 
andzest. In reality, no man more strong- 
ly rebuked profanity than Elder Knapp. 
Speaking of profane swearing, in one ser- 
mon, he said: ‘* Now, I should hardly 
have thought that the Prince of Darkness 
could have induced man to this sin. You 
know that it’s no mark of a gentleman, 
and you never saw a clown but what had 
iton him.’”’ But ib order to avoid wan- 
ton misinterpretation in this matter, I 
have carefully forborne to quote the most 
energetic passages of the Elder that my 
note-book contains. 

At length the time came for the Elder 
to say farewell to the city. A concourse 
of devoted friends assembled, and the ex- 
ercises took a largely personal form. 
When the eulogies were ended, a great 
part of the congregation passed through 
the aisles and shook hands with the de- 
parting evangelist. As he had been but 
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moderately paid for his services, be call- 
ed attention to the fact, and a collection 
of about one hundred and fifty dollars was 
made fur him. Next day a crowd gath- 
ered at the station, and bade him God- 
speed, and sang a hymn beginning ‘* My 
brother, I wish you well,’’ till the train 
moved away. : 

Such was the account I gave to the 
New York paper whose Jenkins I then 
chanced tobe. ‘Touching his success, the 
estimates of the number of conversions ef- 
fected by him, for the five months’ season, 
varied between two hundred and five hun- 
dred. And that winter was exceptionally 
unfavorable to religious fervor, it being a 
period of reaction after large drafts had 
been made upon the time and energy of 
the religious community by previous re- 
vivalists, and when also great political 
events were absorbing universal thought 
and emotion. Despite these drawbacks, 
this original and powerful pulpit orator 
blew a flame of enthusiasm out of the em- 
bers; his strange anecdotes passed from 
mouth to mouth, and attracted the cu- 
rious to his meetings, when repeatedly 
those ‘‘ who came to scoff remained to 
pray.” 

Such was one illustrative episode in the 
career of the typical modern revivalist— 
a man who exerted an enormous influence 
on the lives and destinies of his country- 
men. ‘** Forty years ago,’’ wrote his bi- 
ographer in 1867, ‘‘ the institution of 
protracted meetings was comparatively 
unknown. Posterity will speak of Elder 
Knapp as the pioneer and champion of 
modern evangelism,’’ even as all men 
** recognize Wesley, Whitefield, Howard, 
and Payson as leaders in Zion.’’ Cham- 
pion evangelist his biographer well may 
style him, when the Elder himself says : 
**T can speak of about forty persons, con- 
verted in five of my meetings, who en- 
tered the ministry ’’—and he held over 
one hundred and fifty such meetings; 
while, up to 1867, he had baptized ** about 
five thousand persons,’’ who were ‘‘ only 
a small proportion *’ of his converts, since 
“as a general thing it seemed desirable 
and proper that the pastors with whom I 
labored should administer the ordinance.”’ 
While his sermons were not edifying to 
some, yet multitudes found him suited to 
their needs, and will remember his career 
with gratitude. 

Paiuir QuILiset. 











SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 





THE GREAT LAVA FLOOD OF THE 
WEST. 

[x a remarkable paper on the great lava 
flood of the West, published in the 
‘* American Journal of Science and Arts,”’ 
Prof. Joseph Leconte describes as follows 
one of the most stupendous geological 
wonders of the world. Commencing in 
middle California as separate streams, in 
northern California the outpouring of 
lava becomes a flood flowing over and 
completely mantling the smaller inequal- 
ities, and flowing around the greater in- 
equalities of the surface, while in Oregon 
and Washington it becomes an absolutely 
universal flood, beneath which the whole 
original face of the country, with its hills 
and dales, mountains and valleys, lies 
buried several thousand feet. It covers 
the greater portion of northern California 
and northwestern Nevada, nearly the 
whole of Oregon, Washington, and Ida- 
ho, and runs far into Montana on the east 
and British Columbia on the north. Its 
extent cannot be less than 200,000 or 
300,000 square miles, or greater than 
the whole area of France. The greatest 
eruptive activity seems to have been in 
the region of the Cascade range, and 
there the flood appears to have reached its 
greatest depth. The extreme thickness is 
not less than 3,700 feet, and the average 
thickness over the entire area is probably 
2,000 feet. In confirmation of these 
astounding figures, the author cites un- 
questionable facts. The Columbia river, 
in its way from the interior plains to the 
sea, cuts through the Cascade range 
nearly to its very base ; for in this region 
the river surface is not more than 100 
feet above the sea level. In all this por- 
tion of its course, for 100 miles, the river 
runs ina gorge, the perpendicular cliffs 
of which give a magnificent section of the 
Cascade range from top to bottom. At 
the caseades of the river, which are in 
the very axis of the range, the cliff peaks 
have many of them been measured ; 
they vary from 2,500 to 3,800 feet above 
the river surface. For twenty miles above 
and below this point the higher peaks rise 
to 2,000 feet. This section reveals the 


fact that this mighty range is composed 
wholly of lava, tier upon tier, from top 
to bottom. In one place only, viz., in the 
axis of the range, and that only for about 
two miles along the river, is the bottom 
of the lava reached by erosion. Here 
then, leaving off 100 feet of the underly- 
ing rock, we have a clear section of 3,700 
feet of lava. And when we recollect that 
these peaks themselves are produced 
wholly by erosion, surely 4,000 feet is a 
moderate estimate for the original thick- 
ness of the lava flood at this part. 





SALT AS A FOOD-STUFF. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, Dr. 
Bunge publishes the results of his inves- 
tigations as to the amount of salt requi- 
site for alimentation. He asks whether 
animals can be content with the amount 
of salt naturally occurring in their food, 
or whether they must not get more. Itis 
a matter of every-day observation that 
herbivorous animals have a strong liking 
for salt, while the carnivora show great 
repugnance to salted food. Still, if we 
analyze the food-stuffs of both groups, we 
find that the food of the herbivora con- 
tains in itself as much chloride of sodium 
as that of the carnivora; but it further 
contains a larger proportion of potash. 
Hence Bunge concludes that the potash 
salts react on the chloride of sodium in 
the blood, yielding compounds which are 
eliminated. In such ease the organism 
lacks sodium, and the animal must take 
in salt directly. This the herbivora do 
instinctively ; and this man too must do, 
especially when leguminous vegetables 
(which contain a great deal of potash) 
form a large proportion of his food. 





TRAINING FOR A SCIENTIFIC CAREER. 

In a lecture on “‘ Men of Science, their 
— and their Nurture,’’ Mr. Francis 

alton gives as follows the programme 
of studies that would be best fitted for 
developing scientific abilities: 1. Mathe- 
matics, rigorously taught up to the ea- 
pacity of the pupils, and copiously illus 
trated and applied, so as to throw as 
much interest into its pursuit as possible. 
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2. Logic. 3. Some branch of science 
(observation, theory, and experiment), 
some boys taking one branch and some 
another, to insure variety of interests un- 
der the same roof. 4. Accurate drawing 
of objects connected with that branch of 
science. 5. Mechanical handiwork. All 
these to be rigorously taught. The fol- 
lowing not to be taught rigorously : read- 
ing good books (not trashy ones) in lit- 
erature, history, and art; a moderate 
knowledge of the more useful languages, 
taught in the easiest way, probably by 
going abroad in vacations. It is abun- 
dantly evident, he says, that the leading 
men of science have not been made by 
much or reguiar teaching. They craved 
variety. There were none who had the 
old-fashioned high-and-dry education 
who were satisfied with it. Those who 
came from the greater schools usually 
did nothing there, and have abused the 
system heartily. 





SCIENTIFIC MEDICINE. 

Dein sore, Damascus sore, Aleppo 
evil, and sundry other local names, have 
been given to a disease which is of fre- 
quent occurrence in India and Syria, and 
indeed generally throughout Oriental 
countries. It affects men and dogs, and 
though not fatal is yet extremely trouble- 


some. Dr. Fleming, of the British 


Army, has made the cause and cure of 
this evil the subject of microscopic re- 
search, with such results that henceforth 
a disease which has been a plague for 
hundreds of years, and neither spared the 
great Aurungzebe in his hall of paradise 
nor the meanest pariah that grovelled in 
the dust beneath his feet, must be regard- 
ed as completely under the control of the 
physician. The Delhi sore is a rodent 
ulcer, in which Dr. Fleming has found, 
as a constant element, a small cell, whose 
nature is yet in doubt. From this cell no 
kind of plant can be developed, and it is 
presumably of animal origin. It con- 
tains nuclei, and grows marvellously fast, 
though whether by cleavage or budding, 
or exosmotic transit, so to speak, of 
small cells through its wall, has not been 
made out. By pressing on and absorbing 
the nutrition of the skin, it svon destroys 
portions of the surface, and forms most 
unsightly and painful ulcers. That this 
cell is the cause has been proved by re- 
peated inoculations. It is very tenacious 
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of life and resistant to chemical agents, 
and hence the uselessness of the common 
plans of local treatment. The only cure 
is at once to destroy the cells with potassa 
fusa. In a few days a sore which has 
been open and extending for months is 
cured as if by magic. The cure is in- 
fallible. 





WRITING MUSIC IN SHORT-HAND. 

A scHEeme of musical short-hand has 
been devised by a correspondent of the 
‘* English Mechanic." Doubtless many 
persons, he observes, while performing 
the tedious and disagreeable task of copy- 
ing music, have been struck with the 
great desirability of some swifter means 
of expressing the various notes ; and that 
if they could be written without the staff 
and the numerous perplexities of semi- 
breves, minims, crotchets, quavers, semi- 
quavers, demisemiquavers (to say noth- 
ing of the difficuities presented by sharps, 
flats, naturals, clefs, signatures, etc.), 
the work would be much pleasanter, and 
be undertaken with less reluctance than 
at present. The musical short-hand pro- 
posed is merely phonography applied to 
music, and is based on Isaac Pitman’s 
system of phonography. The signs used 
to represent the notes are twelve in num- 
ber, corresponding to the black and white 
keys of the pianoforte ; and owing to the 
ease with which a knowledge of them 
can be acquired, great speed may be at- 
tained by the learner, it being a very 
simple matter to take down any ordinary 
tune while it is being sung or played. 
A song or melody of any kind may be 
written with but one-sixth part of the la- 
bor required in the ordinary way, and in 
about one-tenth part of the usual time. 
Very little space is needed to write down 
@ musical composition in this way, and 
yet the necessary legibility is not sacri- 
ficed in the slightest degree, the absolute 
pitch and relative length of each note be- 
ing truly shown. 





COMETS’ TAILS. 

In a paper read before the Hackney 
Scientific Association, Mr. J. A. Reeves 
alvances an entirely new theory of com- 
ets. By the aid of diagrams he showed 
that the part of the comet termed the tail, 
being always in a direction from the sun, 
and therefore as often in advance of as 
behind the nucleus, is not really a tail; 
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that as comets are transparent, and all 
matter is known to be either solid, liquid, 
or gaseous, comets must be the latter, for 
solid and liquids are opaque; that the 
only known power by which this gaseous 
matter can be held together is gravity, 
which must necessarily have a centre, and 
every part of the body being free to move, 
resolves itself into a sphere, the centre of 
which is in many cases exceedingly dense, 
but gradually attenuated toward the cir- 
cumference ; that the rays of the sun are 
refracted in their passage through the 
spherical comet, thus illuminating the 
portion beyond the centre or nucleus, 
which illumination forms the tail. He 
then explained how all the various and 
peculiar phenomena of comets, such as 
their shapes, colors, horns, nuclei, as 
well as their being with and without 
tails, ete., arise, and entirely in accord- 
ance with the universal laws of nature. 





SPIDERS AND THEIR WEBS. 

Tue garden spider usually constructs a 
wheel-shaped perpendicular web, and on 
this circumstance some naturalists have 
based a characteristic distinction between 
this and other families of spiders. But it 
has been found that the garden spider 
ean vary the form and structure of its 
web very considerably according to cir- 
cumstances. This is well shown by an 
experiment made by a German observer, 
for an account of which we are indebted 
to Die Natur. This writer enclosed 
two garden spiders in a prismatic pen- 
case, with a view to see how they would 
behave in this abnormal abode. In the 
course of two days the cover was raised, 
and one of the individuals was found 
partly devoured by the other; the victo- 
rious spider had woven over its body, and 
on the inside of the cover, a rectangular 
web one-half to one millimetre thick, ten 
centimetres long, and three or four broad, 
with the threads lying mostly parallel 
with one another. This spider had no 
room for a wheel-shaped web, the inside 
height of the case being but little greater 
than the spider’s length. Hence she 
must perforce spin a horizontal web, on 
the floor or on the cover of the case. 





INSECTS AND VARIATION. 

Mr. THomas MEEHAN communicates to 
the ‘** Lens’’ some interesting observa- 
tions on the agency of insects in obstruct- 
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ing the perpetuation of new plant forms. 
It is commonly supposed that insect 
agency plays an important part in the 
process of evolution, by insuring cross 
fertilization; but Mr. Meehan’s argu- 
ment is that nature is ever producing 
variations in plants, and the only reason 
why these are only transient is, that they 
are continually crossed by the individuals 
around them, and thus a certain uniform- 
ity is maintained. This result is chiefly 
due to insect agency, and thus it is that 
insects come to be, contrary to the re- 
ceived opinion, the obstructors and not 
the promoters of evolution. As Mr. 
Meehan points out in his own magazine, 
the ‘‘ Gardener’s Monthly,’’ Professor 
Gray had, unknown to him, made this 
same observation previously, and pub- 
lished it in the ‘* American Journal of 
Science and Arts.”’ 

Any intelligent florist, says Mr. 
Meehan, can testify to the fact that va- 
rieties will reproduce themselves as fully 
as the original forms from which they 
sprung. Botanists, he thinks, are in- 
clined to look rather to hybridization and 
insect agency as factors of variation, than 
to the spontaneous action of the plants 
themselves. To prove, however, that va- 
rieties are of spontaneous origin, the au- 
thor takes a genus consisting of only one 
spevies in a given locality, to show how 
great is the variation in form, where no 
congenital form could mix with it. Thus, 
the common yellow toad flax will some- 
times appear with spurs only one-third or 
one-fourth the usual length, and some- 
times it will be altogether spurless, 
Some plants will bear flowers with thick, 
others with slender spurs ; in some they 
will be straight, in others curved, and so 
on; the author cites many instances. 

And now for the bearings of these facts 
on the theory of evolution. The plant in 
question is an introduced weed, with 
nothing allied to it anywhere in the lo- 
calities where it is usually found with 
which it can possibly hybridize. The va- 
riations therefore must be from some nat- 
ural law of evolution inherent in the 
plant itself. Varieties of course may 
cross-fertilize as well as species, and 
some of these variations may be owing to 
one form fertilizing another; but there 
is no avoiding the fact, that at least the 
first pair of varying forms must have 
originated by simple evolution. 
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But why does not one of these varieties 
go on and establish, in a state of nature, 
a new race, as it would do under the 
florist’s care? The humblebee gives the 
answer. They, so far as the author’s ob- 
servation goes, are the only insects which 
visit the flowers of the toad flax. The 
pollen is collected on the thorax, and of 
course is carried to the next flower. The 
florist ‘‘ fixes ’’ the form by carefully iso- 
lating the plant; but in the wild state 
the new variety has no chance, the bee 
from the neighboring flower fertilizing it 
with pollen from any of the other forms. 
The conclusion is inevitable, that insects 
in their fertilizing agency are not always 
abettors, but rather at times obstructors 
of evolution. 





DISINFECTION OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


A paper read by Mr. W. J. Cooper at 
the recent Social Science Congress in 
Norwich, England, effectually disposes 
of certain ** disinfectants,’’ and shows the 
true way of purifying contaminated air. 
On the subject of impure air and its rem- 
edy there are current, even among pro- 
fessional men, a great many very incor- 
rect notions, and we cannot doa better 
service to popular sanitary science than 
by giving a synopsis of Professor Cooper's 
paper. Air, he said, cannot be charged 
with any volatile vapor without detri- 
ment, whether it be sewer gas, carbonate 
of ammonia, or carbolic acid. A weak 
solution of the latter substance by no 
means acts as a disinfectant. In a con- 
centrated form, carbolic acid arrests de- 
composition for a while, but Pettenkofer’s 
experiments have shown that when the 
acid is diluted germ development is actu- 
ally favored. Dr. Dougall’s recent ex- 
periments have exposed the futility of the 
use of carbolic acid vapor upon infective 
matter ; and hospital gangrene persisted 
in hospitals during the Franco-German 
war, though carbolic acid was very freely 
used. This substance does not even neu- 
tralize objectionable odors, carbolic and 
ummoniacal vapors subsisting side by 
side, so to speak. Germs or infectious 
matter in the air may be destroyed with 
strong carbolic acid vapor ; but this will 
also destroy the tissue of the lungs which 
inhale it. Another popular disinfectant 
ischlorine. The action of chlorine is also 
highly injurious to the lungs; and the 
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same is to be said of bromine, iodine, and 
ozone. 

It is an error to suppose that a chem- 
ical reagent retains its antiseptic proper- 
ties when very dilute; experience has 
shown that the very reverse happens in 
many instances. 

If the air of a room is foul, let the win- 
dows and doors be opened so that fresh ~ 
air may be admitted. If there exist dis- 
ease-germs or fungous growth, soap and 
water are the proper remedy. For the 
purpose of arresting decomposition, chem- 
ical substances should be used which do 
not by their nature defile the air, and are 
not dangerous, destructive, or offensive ; 
for it is of the utmost importance to make 
disinfection popular, and it is contrary to 
human nature to delight in substances 
which are irritating and obnoxious to the 
senses, and which have a tendency to 
cause a positive evil in the attempt to pre- 
vent a possible one. 

























































STORING WET COAL. 

Tue London “ Medical Record ’’ says 
that people who store wet coal in their 
cellars expose themselves to the dangers 
of sore throats and other evils. Even 
the fire-damp which escapes from coal 
mines arises from the slow decompo- 
sition of coal at temperatures but little 
above that of the atmosphere, but uader 
augmented pressure. By wetting a mass 
of freshly broken coal, and putting it into 
a warm cellar, the heap is heated to such 
a degree that carburetted and sulphuretted 
hydrogen are given off for long periods 
of time, and pervade the whole house. 
The liability of wet coal to produce mis- 
chievous results under such circumstan- 
ces, may be appreciated from the fact that 
there are several instances on record of 
the spontaneous combustion of wet coal 
when stowed in the bunkers or holds of 
ships. And from this cause doubtless 
many missing coal-vessels have perished. 





FIRE-RESISTING POWERS OF SOLID 
WOOD. 

Captain Suaw of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, London, made a very instructive 
experiment lately on a wooden “‘ story 
post,’’ with a section of the beams and 
other parts surrounding it above and be- 
low. This post had been subjected to the 
full action of a fire in a burning build- 
ing for not less than four and a half 
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hours. In the experiment it was set on 
end in the open yard exactly as it had 
stood in the burned building to which it 
originally belonged, with the pedestal 
underneath, the cap above, and the beam 
above the cap. More than a ton of shay- 
ings, light wood, and heavy wood was 
then placed around it, and after saturating 
the whole heap with petroleum a light 
was applied. During the progress of the 
fire a large quantity of petroleum and 
turpentine was pumped upon it, which 
with the other combustibles gave a heat 
almost equal to that of a blast furnace. 
At the end of two and a half hours the 
post and beam were withdrawn, and soon 
ceased to burn. On sawing the post in 
two at the point where it had suffered 
most damage from the fire, the wood was 
found to be pitch pine, and the section 
showed that after being exposed to a 
furious heat of seven hours there was still 
uninjured wood enough left to carry the 
weight originally put upon the post. 
The lesson the author draws is this: ‘* A 
massive story post of even the most 
inflammable wood is absolutely proof 
against any heat which can be applied to 
it, will not of itself burn at all, but re- 
quires a continual supply of highly in- 
flammable substances to keep it burning, 
and when this supply is withdrawn ceases 
to burn ; and lastly, after being exposed 
for seven hours to flames of very great 
intensity, it is not injured to a greater 
depth than about two inches from the 
original surface, and still shows a centre 
as sound as when it was first put up.” 





TRAITS OF THE PAPUANS. 

Tue observations of Dr. von Miklucho 
Maclay on the inhabitants of Papua, or 
New Guinea, form the subject of an in- 
teresting communication to ‘* Nature,” 
by Mr. John C. Galton. Dr. Maclay de- 
voted fifteen months to studying the in- 
habitants of the whole coast of Astrolabe 
Galf, of the mountains round the gulf, 
and of the islands near Cape Duperré, 
who lived a life of such perfect peace that 
he called the islands the ** Archipelago of 
Contentment.’’ It isa curious fact that 


the Papuans, though they know how to 
produce fire by rubbing together two pieees 
of wood, do not do this when they require 
this agent, but always carry their fire 
about with them, either trailing a lighted 
stick after them as they walk, or placing 
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the same under their beds when they 
sleep. In the Papuans, contrary to the 
received belief, there is no roughness of 
skin considerable enough to constitute a 
race characteristic. The color of the 
skin, too, is in general of a light choco- 
late brown, and not of a bluish-black col- 
or, as has been asserted. The inhabi- 
tants of New Ireland, an island not far 
distant, have, on the other hand, a com- 
paratively dark skin. After a series of 
very careful observations, made as well 
upon shaven as upon well-covered scalps, 
Dr. Maclay concludes that the hair is not 
disposed in tufts, but that it grows just 
as it does on the head of a European. 
The natural color of the hair is dull 
black. The heads of children are covered 
with a wash of ashes and water for pro- 
tection against parasites, and this hardens 
into a thick crust. In the case of males 
this is continued till the time of cireum- 
cision, after which period much care is 
bestowed upon the coiffure. The women 
expend no pains upon the arrangement of 
their hair. 

The forehead is not high, but small, 
and sometimes retreating; the nose is 
broadly flattened out, frequently with di- 
lated nostrils ; the mouth is broad, with 
projecting upper lip; the chin is retreat- 
ing, while strongly projecting cheek- 
bones strikingly contrast with the small- 
ness of the forehead in the temporal re- 
gion. If the back of a Papuan is seen in 
profile, there is noticed a great concavity 
of curve in the lumbar region. This 
would seem to be a characteristic in which 
the Papuan differs from the Caucasian 
race. The Papuans make a greater use 
of the left hand and arm than of the right, 
and use the feet to pick up various ob- 
jects from the earth. Circumcision is 
general among the inhabitants of the 
coast ; those who do not employ this rite 
are looked down upon by their circum- 
cised brethren. The men marry early, 
and have only one wife, and concubinage 
is almost unknown. 





SAGACITY OF BIRDS IN CHOOSING 
THEIR NESTING-PLACES. 

Tue sagacity of birds in choosing as 
sites for their nests localities where they 
will be secure against the attacks of their 
enemies is well illustrated by several ex- 
amples given by Mr. Belt. ‘‘ On the sa- 
vannahs,’’ says he, ‘* between Acoyapo 
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and Nancital, there isashrub, with sharp 
curved prickles, called Viena paraca 
(come here) by the Spaniards, because it 
is difficult to extricate oneself from its 
hold when the dress is caught; as one 
part is cleared another will be entangled. 
A yellow and brown fly-catcher builds its 
nest in these bushes, and generally places 
it alongside that of a banded wasp, so that 
with the prickles and the wasps it is well 
guarded.’”’ The author, however, wit- 
nessed the death of one of the birds from 
the very means it had chosen for the pro- 
tection of itsyyoung. Darting hurriedly 
out of its domed nest, it was caught just 
under its bill by one of the curved, hook- 
like thorns, and in trying to extricate it- 
self got further entangled. Its fluttering 
disturbed the wasps, who flew down upon 
it, and in less than a minute stung it to 
death. 

The different species of orioles of tropi- 
cal America choose high, smooth-barked 
trees, standing apart from others, from 
which to hang their pendulous nests. 
Monkeys cannot get at them from the tops 
of other trees, and any predatory mammal 
attempting to ascend the smooth trunks 
‘would be greatly exposed to the attacks 
of the birds, armed as they are with 
strong, sharp-pointed beaks. A small 
parrot builds constantly on the plains, in 
a hole made in the nests of the termites, 
and several other birds hang their nests 
from the extremities of the branches of 
the bull’s-horn thorn. 





MAREY ON THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 

M. Marey, whose researches on animal 
locomotion have attracted much attention, 
recently communicated to the French 
Academy an interesting note on the flight 
of birds. He shows clearly the influence 
of horizontal translation in increasing the 
resistance of the air to the wing strokes. 
Various effects are thus explained. When 
a bird, for instance, flies off, the move- 
ments of its wings are very extended ; 
but they become less so when the horizon- 
tal motion of the bird has become rapid. 
When a bird flies attached to a string, it 
falls whenever the tension of the string 
stops its horizontal velocity, even though 
its wings continue to beat. A bird, in 
taking wing, directs itself to windward 
as much as possible. This is because the 
wind, bringing continually new layers of 
air under its wings, places it in the same 
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conditions as horizonta] translation. 
Again, if a living bird be suspended at 
the arm of an apparatus that allows of its 
moving its wings and flying circularly, 
and if a rapid movement of rotation be 
given to the apparatus, the strokes of the 
wings become extremely slow, the revolu- 
tion taking more than a second, in place 
of one-eighth of a second, the normal 
time. As every muscular movement is 
retarded in proportion to the resistance, 
this experiment is one of the best proofs 
that could be given of the increase of re- 
sistance of air through the velocity of 
translation of the bird. 





NEW EXPLANATION OF THE AURORA. 

Mr. J. A. Reeves, in the ‘ English 
Mechanic,”’ offers an ingenious theory of 
the aurora borealis, as follows: 1. A 
large quantity of light from the sun falls 
upon the upper portions of the earth’s at- 
mosphere, so far north that although it 
is refracted and bent toward the earth, 
yet it does not impinge upon it, but passes 
on, illuminating the atmosphere over a 
vast region beyond. 2. Other rays, which 
fall upon the atmosphere rather more 
southward, after being refracted, do reach 
the earth’s surface, but as that surface in 
the polar regions consists of masses of ice 
and snow, the light is immediately re- 
flected into the upper portions of the at- 
mosphere, and comes into contact with 
the ray of light before mentioned, thus 
sufficiently illuminating the vaporous 
matter suspended in the atmosphere, to 
become visible in the form of the aurora. 
3. The shooting appearances of the aurora 
are produced by the rays of light contin- 
uing to cross and recross each other, con- 
sequent on the ever-varying density and 
changed position of the pants of the at- 
mosphere through which the light is re- 
fracted, as well as the constant change of 
angular positions of the reflecting sur- 
faces of ice and snow, by the revolution 
of the earth on its axis. 4. The various 
hues which the aurora assumes are a 
proof that the light composing it is re- 
fracted. The theory will hold good also 
for the aurora australis. 





SPIRITS AS AN ARMY RATION, 
Surcron-GeneraL W. C. Macrean of 
the British army has seen service in trop- 
ical regions for many years, and speaks 
from his own experience against the use 
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of alcohol for soldiers in the field. ‘The 
medical officers of the French army, says 
he, who have had great experience in 
the arduous campaigns in Algeria, de- 
nounce the spirit ration as hurtful. The 
evidence shows that wherever soldiers, by 
accident or design, have been cut off from 
the use of spirits on marches, or during 
laborious sieges, they have maintained 
their health, spirits, and discipline far 
better than when grog was used. Care- 
ful experiment made at the army medical 
school at Netley shows that alcohol, far 
from increasing the power of bearing fa- 
tigue, even when given in a quantity 
which many spirit-drinkers would deem 
moderate, lessens muscular force, and a 
quantity in excess of this, it was shown, 
entirely destroys the power of work. For 
fatigue, rest and food are the proper rem- 
edies. Dr. Maclean favors the use of cof- 
fee instead of- alcohol. That a cup of hot 
coffee is the best preparation for the fa- 
tigues of a march, is indisputable ; it in- 
vigorates the men at starting, and the 
vigor it imparts helps the system to resist 
the miasma which in the dark and chilly 
hour before the dawn is most freely 
evolved from the soil. It is worthy of re- 
mark that coffee was first issued to Euro- 
pean troops for this very purpose, on the 
advice of the great Larrey, during Napo- 
leon’s Egyptian campaign. Looking back 
to his experience among sportsmen in In- 
dia, Dr. Maclean cannot recall a single 
example of a spirit-drinker who was able 
for any length of time to expose himself 
with impunity to the sun, while it is no- 
torious that abstainers from alcohol are 
capable of doing so to a great extent. 
Nor is the case different in temperate cli- 
mates. ‘‘I am in the habit,’’ says the 
author, ‘* of Spending my autumn yaca- 
tions on the mountains of the north, and 
although not quite so young as I have 
been, I have again and again walked my 
whiskey-drinking companions, friends, 
keeper, and gillie, toa standstill. In one 
word, aleohol in moderation may help a 
man to put on a ‘spurt,’ but it is no aid 
to a hard day’s work.” 


A FORGOTTEN CITY. 

Tue late Lieutenant Garnier discovered 
last year in Cambodia the ruins of a 
great ancient city, Angeor. These ruins 
are of extraordinary magnificence, both in 
point of extent and of architectural splen- 
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dor. The sides of the principal temple 
measure no less than two miles and a 
quarter in circumference, and the remains 
of endless roads, buried in forests and 
jungle, contain monument after monu- 
ment, ‘‘ each, if possible, more astonish- 
ing than the preceding.’’ The architec- 
ture and sculpture of this forgotten city 
exhibit a very advanced knowledge of the 
arts, and the great temple is described as 
the masterpiece of some unknown Michel 
Angelo. Angcor must have been one of 
the greatest cities on the globe, and yet 
of its history no account remains. Noth- 
ing is known of its past save that a Chi- 
nese traveller, in the year 1202, mention- 
ed its splendor, and that three hundred 
years later it was referred to by Ribodo- 
neyra as an ancient ruin. 


RESTORATION OF PERSONS ASPHYXI- 
ATED WITH CHLOROFORM. 

Dr. CampBett of Paris recommends to 
place persons threatened with death from 
the inhalation of chloroform head down- 
wards and feet upwards, for between ten 
and fifteen minutes. He considers that 
death arises from syncope due to cerebral 
anzemia; hence the advantage of induc- 


ing an artificial cerebral congestion. The 
usual efforts at mechanical breathing— 
excitement of respiratory nerves, the 
drawing out of the tongue, insufflation 
into the lungs, ete.—may be had recourse 


to at ths same time. Dr. Campbell men- 
tions only one case where this method 
succeeded ; it was suggested by Nélaton 
during an operation performed at Paris 
by Dr. Marion Sims. The author also 
thinks that the inverted position tends to 
drive from the lungs and trachea pent-up 
vapors of chloroform, which tend to in- 
crease the asphyxia. It might be ask- 
ed, says the ‘ Lancet,’’ whether stag- 
nation in the cerebral vessels of blood 
charged with chloroform may not do 
more harm than good in these cases. Nor 
is it proved that death oceurs generally 
from ansmia. The case mentioned by 
Dr. Campbell has considerable weight ; 
but the method should be tried when an 
opportunity offers, and if it succeeds in a 
series of cases, full confidence will proba- 
bly be reposed in it. 


RUSSIAN PHOSPHATIC DEPOSITS. 
From a paper in the ‘* Rural Carolini- 
an,’’ by Professor C. U. Shepard, Jr., on 
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“Foreign Phosphatic Deposits,’ we 
learn that phosphate of lime occurs in un- 
precedented abundance in European Rus- 
sia. The central deposit begins in the 
government of Smolensk (west of Mos- 
cow), and extends, without serious inter- 
ruption, in a southeast direction to that 
of Voronezh, a distance of not less than 
375 miles, having a width of from 60 to 
125 miles. In the southern part of this 
belt the bed of phosphates lies at a 
depth inaccessible to exploration, but it 
reappears on the southern margin of the 
cretaceous basin, where the above forma- 
tion gives place to those of the Jurassic 
and Devonian. ‘To the north of Voronezh 
the bed of phosphate disappears ; but 125 
iiles further northward it appears again, 
and stretches even beyond the Volga. 
Other deposits, at present but slightly ex- 
plored, have been found in the cretaceous 
and Jurassic formations of the govern- 
ments of Moscow and Nijni-Novgorod, and 
still later in the neighborhood of Grodno, 
in western Russia. Professor Schwak- 
hoefer of Vienna has verified the existence 
of phosphate of lime in the schist of the 
Siberian formations in Podolia, on the 
banks of the Dniester (southwest Russia), 
occurring there in the form of nodules. 
Most recent of all, the discovery of twelve 
per cent. phosphoric acid has been made in 
a calcareous stone found near Novgorod. 
The above description of phosphatic beds 
will show the vast area underlaid with 
phosphates in European Russia. Railroads 
and great rivers cross this area in all direc- 
tions, and they will serve to distribute the 
valuable material for home consumption, 
or transport it to the sea for foreign ship- 
ment. This discovery of phosphates is all 
the more important for Russia, inasmuch 
as her celebrated grain fields begin to 
show the effects of a highly exhaustive 
system of agriculture. 





THE DIAMOND FIELDS OF SOUTH AF- 
RICA. 

Ar a recent meeting of the London So- 
ciety of Arts, two interesting papers on 
the geographical and physical characters 
of the diamond fields of South Africa 
were read by Mr. Theophilus Shepstone 
and Dr. Robert Mann. Mr. Shepstone, 
who is Secretary for Native Affairs in the 
colony of Natal, described the cenditions 
under which the diamond is found on the 
Vaal river. He pointed out that Africa, 
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south of the equator, consists of a great 
central, irregularly shaped basin, the out- 
er edges of which vary in height from four 
thousand to ten thousand feet above the 
sea level, and that through this basin the 
Orange river to the southwest and the 
Limpopo river to the northeast cut their 
way. It is near the exit of tne former 
from the great basin that the diamond 
fields lie, while gold in large quantities is 
being obtained from the northeastern dis- 
trict. The author conjectures that this 
basin is the dry bed of an immense inland 
sea, and that the diamonds which are 
found in it were formed by carbonic acid 
gas, ejected by the action of subterranean 
heat through fissures in the earth’s sur- 
face into the bed of the dried-up sea, the 
water of which was sufficiently deep to 
imprison and liquefy the gas after its ev- 
olution. The discovery of the process by 
which this liquid gas became crystallized, 
whether by electric or magnetic current, 
or by the potent influence of iron in some 
of its numerous forms, must be left to fu- 
ture scientific investigation. 

The paper of Dr. Mann, late Superin- 
tendent of Education in Natal, dealt prin- 
cipally with the commercial aspects and 
influences of these diamond and gold fields. 
Since the first serious working of the dia- 
mond fields in 1871, large numbers of dia- 
monds have been obtained, and in 1872 no 
less than twenty thousand miners were 
engaged in searching for them. So large 
has been the yield, that a very material 
depreciation of the larger gems in the 
home market has been brought about, 
and the diggers are now leaving the dia- 
mond fields for the more profitable north- 
eastern gold fields. The result of the dis- 
covery of these fields has been to develop 
South African commercial enterprise, and 
to civilize the wild tribes of that part of 
the continent. In the course of the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of the 
papers, Mr. Sopen, a diamond merchant, 
said that owing to the large quantity of 
second-class stones received from the Cape, 
such gems are now sixty to seventy per 
cent. cheaper than they were three years 
ago. First-class diamon¢=, however, are 
now rather dearer than foiimerly. 





To banish rats, plant asphodel near the 
barn or stable, or put some of the plant 
in their holes. Rats have such an aver- 
sion to this plant, that they will quit the 
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place altogether, and you will have no 
dead rats putrefying under the floors. 


Mr. Darwin is reported to be engaged 
in preparing for the press a revised and 
extended edition of his ‘‘ Descent of 
Man.”’ 


In 1870 there was realized 1,400 cwt. of 
amber, of the value of $300,000, from 
dredging on the shores of the Baltic. 
This substance is also found ina bluish 
clay bed in Eastern Prussia, and else- 
where, in limited quantities. 


On the average of the last six years the 
loss of life in English coal mines, by ex- 
plosions and other accidents, amounts to 
one death for every 100,000 tons of coal, 
not to mention injuries of a more or less 
serious character. 


From soundings made by Mr. John 
McKinney, an experienced navigator and 
old resident in the vicinity of Lake Tahoe, 
California, it appears that the greatest 
depth of that remarkable body of water is 
1,646 feet. 


Mrs. Margaret Martin, of Dublin, 
Ireland, has obtained a patent for im- 


provements in the construction of bal- 
loons and other aérial bodies, and in the 
means of navigating them, so as to con- 
trol the direction in which they shall 
travel. 


Tue Chicago ‘‘ Times”’ chronicles the 
fall of an enormous aérolite in the vicin- 
ity of Farmersville, Livingston county, 
Mo. The shock of its impact with the 
ground is stated to have been like an 
earthquake, and the molten mass is de- 
scribed as fully twenty feet high above 
the soil, and some twenty-five feet in 
diameter. It presents the usual appear- 
ance of such bodies, being a black, shin- 
ing mass of meteoric iron. 


At the Vienna Exposition were shown 
small sticks of variously colored sealing- 
wax, tipped with an inflammable com- 
pound, which, when ignited by friction, 
burns and fuses the wax, permitting it to 
be used very conveniently, without wast- 
ing or dropping, as is usually the case. 
The quantity in each stick is sufficient for 
one common or two small seals. Com- 
menting on this, the ‘* Technologist ”’ 
says that the device is by no means new, 
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being even older than the invention of 
friction matches. 


Tus New Orleans Board of Health re- 
commend the abolition of quarantine ‘‘ as 
an expensive, non-supporting concern, 
and an obstacle of serious character to the 
commerce of city and State.’ So runs 
& newspaper item ; but it is a little sin- 
gular that a board of health should have 
nothing to say about the institution as a 
means of keeping out infectious disease. 


Tue value of carrier-pigeons was so 
plainly shown during the Franco-German 
war, that the French Government has de- 
cided to erect a large house and to keep 
constantly in it for the next six years 5,- 
000 pairs of pigeons for breeding purposes. 
Each fortress is to have a pigeon-house, 
with a capacity for 1,000 birds, and two 
general stations are to be established, with 
accommodations for 60,000 birds. The 
Germans too are breeding carrier-pigeons 
on a large scale for the use of the army. 


A CAREFUL estimate by Mr. Dawson 
Burns of the amount of *‘ proof spirit” 
consumed during 1873 by the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the shape of 
brandy, whiskey, ale, wine, etc., shows 
that it was 152,561,397 gallons, or be- 
tween 70,000,000 and 80,000,000 gallons of 
absolute alcohol. This’is for each man and 
for every two women nine gallons and 
two pints of proof spirit. The pecuniary 
cost of these beverages was £ 125,000,000 
sterling, an increase of £6,000,000 over 
1872. 


In his inaugural address in the Edin- 
burgh University, Prof. Fleeming Jen- 
kin described an experiment which he 
had made in a cotton-mill. The connec- 
tions of 20,000 cotton-spindles were 
broken, and it was found that one-tenth 
only of the power produced was necessa- 
ry to spin the thread; more than half is 
required to drive the machinery used; 
one-third is required to overcome the fric- 
tion of the engine and shafting alone ; less 
certainly than one-sixth, perhaps as little 
as one-tenth of the whole power is re- 
quired to prepare and spin the cotton. 


On the occasion of the young King of 
Siam attaining his majority on October 
10 last, great feasts were given to his 
subjects at Bangkok. Among the attrac- 
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tions was the ascent of a small balloon 
constructed in Paris. Liberal offers were 
made to procure an aéronaut, but were 
of no avail, as none of the Siamese would 
venture into the clouds. Consequently 
the King ordered a slave, selected from 
among the less heavy of his household, to 
ke sent up in the car. In order to encour- 
age the poor fellow, so frightened for 
his life, he was promised to be rewarded 
with his enfranchisement. The ascent 
took place and excited much enthusiasm 
among the spectators; but unhappily 
nothing has since been heard from the 
slave or of the craft. 


A Lone and interesting memoir on tan- 
nic acid by Prof. Hugo Schiff, of the 
Physiological Laboratory of Florence, ap- 
pears in the Annalen der Chemie und 
Pharmacie. The author shows that 
tannic acid has the composition C)Hio 
Oo, and that it bears to gallic acid the 
same relation that ether bears to alcohol. 
If one molecule of water be removed from 
two of alcohol, ether is the result ; and in 
like manner the removal of one molecule 
of water from two of gallic acid leads to 
the formation of tannic acid, or, as the au- 
thor calls it, digallic acid. The tannic 
acid of plants seems to be united with 
grape sugar or glucose, but the compound 
is so unstable that all attempts to obtain 
it ina pure state have failed; and, ina 
more or less altered condition, it forms the 
tannin of commerce. 


Tne French Government has appointed 
a commission of scientific and literary 
voyages and missions, under the direction 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
“object of the commission is: (1) to discover 
what are the most useful scientific and 
literary enterprises ; (2) to examine the 
projected voyages and missions proposed 
to the minister; (3) to study the pro- 
grammes of these missions, to give detail- 
ed instructions to those who undertake 
them, and to carry on correspondence, if 
need be, during the voyage; (4) to ex- 
amine, on their return, the works in 
which the voyagers have reported, and 
prepare their publication in a record of 
missions, when that is founded; (5) to 
name to the minister such voyagers as 
may be worthy of honorable reward after 
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Do 
the completion of their enterprise ; (6) to 
appeal to the various administrations to 
concentrate on certain enterprises all the 
resources at the disposal of the State. 
Eminent scientific men are named to form 
the commission. 


In consequence of improvements re- 
cently made in the ventilating arrange- 
ments of the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the atmosphere in those buildings 
may now be rendered as near as possible 
perfectly pure. The arrangements for 
heating or cooling the interior, and for 
renewing the air within the building, are 
wonderfully perfect; its whole atmos- 
phere can be renewed in little more than 
ten minutes. During the vacation, Dr. 
Percy, F. R. S., made some experiments 
with cotton-wool filters, passing through 
these all the airentering the House. The 
result was worthy of note. Once snowy 
white, the filters soon became of a heavy 
murky brown, thick with dust, and infil- 
trated with organic impurities. The ex- 
periment was tried during a heavy Lon- 
don fog. 


At a meeting of the London Inventors’ 
Institute, Mr. T. Vafea of Liverpool 
proposed a plan for raising sunken ships, 
and also fur preventing the foundering 


of ships. The main features of the plan 
were, first closing hermetically the 


hatches, port-holes, and all other open- 
ings in the deck or upper or side parts of 
the sunken ship, and after having so 
closed the openings to pump down air to 
the bottom of the ship through tubes in- 
serted either through the bottom of the 
ships’ hull, or through the deck, each 
tube being passed down close to the bot- 
tom of the ship. The air thus introduced 
rises by itself toward the under side of the 
deck, and, not being able to escape, press- 
es the water contained in the ship down 
and out through the hole made by acci- 
dent, or through holes made for the pur- 
pose. The vessel! will thus be rendered 
buoyant, and will rise to the surface. To 
prevent foundering or reduce the risk to 
a minimum, the ships are provided with 
air-tight covers, which when forced over 
the openings confine the air therein, and 
keep the ships always buoyant. 
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‘‘ Frenca Home Lire,”’ reprinted from 
‘* Blackwood’s Magazine.”” New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of this clever book does not 
choose to give his name, for the reason, 
perhaps, that he is an Englishman prais- 
ing the French, and therefore a target to 
be shot at. It is a sad blow to those of 
his prejudiced countrymen who think 
they monopolize what is best in domestic 
life. It upsets the theory of those senti- 
mental linguists who believe that truth is 
better conveyed by a monosyllable than a 
dissyllable. It shows English natures 
that French natures possess and prize 
home, whatever they call it—*‘ foyer,”’ or 
‘‘ménage,’’ or ‘‘chez’’ associated with 
its varied complement of personal pro- 
nouns. It shows all who read English 
that the French love and live pretty much 
as other people do, and that if they have 
any advantage in some directions, there is 
a good and suggestive reason for it. 

Our author argues with facts. He has 
lived the life he describes, and talks from 
experience. Once in a while he lets his 
national sentiment crop out, but only 
when he does not know what else to fall 
back on, as we shall see further on. We 
can furnish no better proof of his mental 
independence than what he says about ser- 
vants in the opening chapter. ‘‘ Nei- 
ther habit, time, nor reason,’’ he says, ‘* re- 
conciles us (the English) to servants; we 
continue to impatiently support them—we 
live side by side with them as hereditary 
enemies.”” He sees in France a great 
contrast to English practice. In France, 
for instance, the master chats and laughs 
with his servant, because both know that 
laughing is a human right, and the mas- 
ter who cannot stand freedom of this kind 
must have an “ over-sensitive, ill-condi- 
tioned mind.’’ Only those who have seen 
the silent, cringing English domestic can 
appreciate the value of this remark. 
The French servant, unlike the British, 
is not so much of a specialist. ‘* Cheery, 


- handy, honest, willing, and clean,’”’ he 
can prepare ‘‘ a dessert, flowers included, 
for a dinner of forty, cook a breakfast in 
an emergency, varnish boots, shaming 


the brightness of the sun, darn socks on a 
journey, clean rooms better than a British 
housemaid, nurse you when ill, and often 
give you wise advice.” Do we Ameri- 
cans ever encounter characters of this 
stamp? It is, however, the bright side; 
the reverse is some knavery, some capri- 
ciousness, and considerable immorality. 
The theory of domestic service is well pre- 
sented in this chapter, and we recommend 
housekeepers to study it. 

In the chapter on children the author 
touches on matters which afford a key to 
much of French social development. We 
can only allude to some of its points. 
Children in France, according to this tes- 
timony, are well brought up, and espe- 
cially girls. Their emotions are not sup- 
pressed, nor their brains c: immed before 
maturity of power. ‘‘Girls are given to 
understand that, provided impulse be well 
expressed, and be directed to worthy ob- 
jects, itis a source of joy, of tenderness, 
and of charm.’’ They develop more nat- 
urally than boys; there is a wiser consid- 
eration of their functions and duties in 
after life. Hence it is that women mm 
France prove to be the better of the two 
sexes. Our author is very severe on boys 
after they leave their mother’s apron 
strings. He calls them pettifogging and 
cowardly, ‘‘little curs, funky, tattlers, 
and nasty ’’; with this reservation, how- 
ever, that they are affectionate, which, 
again, renders them girlish. They do all 
sorts of things which an English boy 
would not do, and leave undone a good 
many of his essentials. They will not 
fight, for instance, and begin life on pugi- 
listic principles. French boys are brought 
up to love their parents and relations, and 
that is about all. Whenever you find a 
superior Frenchman, a man of honor and 
integrity, he issues from the aristocracy. 
We must add that this severe judg- 
ment of French boys and men is modified 
by many favorable opinions of them, 
which show that he censures them re- 
luctantly, and apparently through ina- 
bility to selve the problem otherwise. He 
is evidently on the right track, but he 
does not go far enough. The inferiority 
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of Frenchmen, it strikes us from what we 
learn of other observers, is not because 
they are not fond of boxing any more than 
of getting drunk at a dinner table, but 
because the two factors of the family by 
which the boy is formed are not equally 
true to their respective positions. The 
mother is better fitted for her duties in 
life than the father. She enters the fam- 
ily fresh in feeling, pure, full of faith in 
people around her, and firm in her convic- 
tions on ideal matters. He enters it—the 
place for him where, it must not be for- 
gotten, duty begins and pleasure ends—a 
perfectly disenchanted if not demoralized 
being. There is no use in disguising the 
fact, whatever theory may be advanced to 
explain it. His salvation is simply com- 
mon parental instincts—rarely a life of 
pure and cultivated sentiments. If he 
cherishes any ideal, it is that of some polit- 
ical Utopia, in which the evil of his own 
nature is charged upon the society which 
he has helpe.. to corrupt. It is a little 
singular that our author does not get at 
this point in the chapter on marriage, in 
which he says many good things, mostly 
confined, however, to the outward ma- 
chinery of the institution. The merits 
and demerits of a French marriage are ev- 
idently a puzzle. At one time it is a po- 
etic union, the effect of time or principle 
on an aristocratic nature, in contradistine- 
tion to the ‘* pluckiness ’’ of the ordinary 
Englishman, who is apt to be ‘‘ rash’ in 
this particular. Again, it is a matter of 
temperament, business, or custom, or a 
Malthusian difficulty, all hinging on the 
difference between English and French 
notions of matrimonial obligations. 

Our readers will find admirable sugges- 
tions throughout the book, the chapters 
entitled Furniture, Food, Manners, and 
Dress being not only agreeable reading, 
but highly instructive; and the same of 
thaton Language, in which the philosophy 
of expression is clearly illustrated and 
the peculiar excellence of the French lan- 
guage pointed out. 

“* Ninery-Taree.”’ By Victor Hugo. 
Translated by Frank Lee Benedict. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The admirers of Victor Hugo’s genius 
in that fine historical romance of ‘‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris’’ must notice a great fall- 
ing off in the present work. While one is 
the creation of a poet, the other is simply 
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a literary extravaganza. The theme of 
the former is a strain of human passion, 
a melody of feeling in a natural key with 
an accompaniment of medizeval gloom and 
grandeur ; that of the latter is political 
rage, in which we have a medley of para- 
doxical characters, with scarcely any por- 
trayal of human sentiment flowing in its 
natural channels. One is the work of an 
artist, and the other that of a political 
rhapsodist. Both works are melodramas, 
but in the case of ‘‘ Notre Dame’’ the 
melodramatic never verges on the bur- 
lesque. 

The plot of ‘‘ Ninety-three ”’ is scarcely 
worth mentioning. As the volume is 
merely a first part—which fact the Amer- 
ican publishers omit to state in the title- 
page—we suppose that only the founda- 
tion for a plot is laid. The reader’s in- 
terest is excited and kept up by vivid de- 
scriptions of scenes, incidents, and per- 
sonages of the French Revolution of 1789, 
and more particularly of the peasant war 
in La Vendée. Chief among these de- 
scriptions is that of the building in which 
the famous Convention met in Paris, con- 
taining its motley assemblage of wild hu- 
man animals. There is also an imagina- 
ry interview between Robespierre, Marat, 
and Danton, in which artistic power over- 
reaches itself and degenerates into the 
burlesque. There is a graphic narra- 
tion of the confusion on board a war ves- 
sel caused by a carronade slipping its 
fastenings, which is likewise overstrained ; 
besides this we have true aspects of the 
character of the inhabitants and the 
scenery of La Vendée. Murder abounds 
without the redeeming sentiment of love. 

Victor Hugo is given to morbid concep- 
tions of humanity, and portrays them 
with great effect. The hero of the book 
is the Marquis de Lantenac, an iron-will- 
ed aristocrat, and a type of the class to 
which he belongs—a proud, stern, intelli- 
gent, cruel noble, but not altogether in- 
human. Cimourdain is an apostate 
priest, a revolutionist, the more calm and 
ferocious because he is brought up under 
a system in which natural feeling is as- 
sumed to be entirely suppressed. Other 
figures consist of a philosophical beggar 
and peasants possessing traits of savagery 
or simplicity, as the situations of the 
drama require. The nature of the Mar- 
quis de Lantenac is revealed in the in- 
cident of the cannon breaking loose. The 
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gunner, who is at fault in the matter, 
finally succeeds in mastering the raging 
piece of metal, and thus saves the lives of 
the equipage, including that of the Mar- 
quis. For his heroism the Marquis be- 
stows on him the cross of St. Louis; he 
then orders him to be shot for his negli- 
gence. Sharp contrasts like these prevail 
throughout. 

We regard Victor Hugo as the Gustave 
Doré of literature. Like this famous il- 
lustrator, he excites interest by sudden 
and startling changes from light to dark- 
ness. ‘I'o carry our comparison still fur- 
ther, he has a similar fondness for the 
grotesque and the horrible ; whatever re- 
freshing light we find in his works comes 
only like an occasional ray athwart an 
all-pervading gloom. He depicts demons, 
and then saves them from our condemna- 
tion by a slight dash of humanity. De 
Lantenac, cruel against rebellious peas- 
ants, risks his life and liberty to rescue 
three peasant children from a conflagra- 
tion. The apostate priest at last blows 
his brains out through the final triumph 
of tife sentiment of affection. 

It is much easier to explain Victor Hu- 
go’s power than to endorse his principles. 
Victor Hugo is an influential writer, par- 
ticularly with certain classes in the com- 
munity—not here, however, but in France. 
Here the passions are not so deeply stirred 
or so easily played upon. He is one of 
the literary high-priests of rebels against 
government and society, and especially of 
the Communist type. His method, conse- 
quently, is abnormal. In depicting crime 
and criminals, he does it so as to transfer 
responsibility from the individual to soci- 
ety. He too often resolves authority into 
tyranny. He endows ruffians with emo- 
tions which are characteristic only of the 
disciplined and the refined. He is indul- 
gent to fanatics on the score of honesty, 
and covers up wrong with the veil of 
** reason, justice, and progress.”’ A pow- 
erful imagination, in short, is made to 
usurp the throne of reflection and judg- 
ment. ‘This is why we call his novels po- 
litical extravaganzas and not works of 
art. 

The translator has done his part well. 
A rendering into English of the spasmod- 
ic, careless expressions of the author, who 
seems to be content to sketch rather than 

elaborate his ideas, is by no means an 
easy task. 


‘* LeGaAL REspoNnsIBILITY 1N OLD AGE, 
based on Researches into the Relation of 
Age to Work.’’ By George M. Beard, 
M.D. New York: T. L. Clacher. 

We have here a suggestive little volume 
of forty-two pages, written with not only 
the zeal characteristic of a man riding a 
hobby, but of one who thinks he has made 
a grand discovery. We should call it an 
essay on the immense superiority of young 
folks to old folks. The author considers 
the productive power of advanced years 
as on the whole inferior in quality and 
quantity to that of the young. He di- 
vides off life in relation to work as fol- 
lows: The golden decade is between thir- 
ty and forty, the period when men do 
most ‘‘ pioneering, radical work’’; the 
succeeding decades, decreasing in import- 
ance, are from forty to fifty, from twenty 
to thirty, from fifty to sixty, and so on, 
each according to a metallic range all the 
way down from silver to tin, the last one 
being symbolized by dull, soundless wood. 
It is a sort of new ‘‘seven ages.”’ ‘‘ Seventy- 
five per cent. of the work of the world,”’ 
says Dr. Beard, ‘‘ is done before forty-five, 
and eighty per cent. before fifty.”’ The 
rest of man’s labor in quality and quanti- 
ty seems to stand to years somewhat in 
the ratio of Falstaff’s bit of bread to his 
quart of sack. We will not dispute the 
theory, because we would not be taken 
for a critical Polonius. 

One or two queries, however, are ad- 
missible. Is not the statement that, in 
the quality of work done by young and 
old men, the advantage is on the side of 
the former, rather arbitrary? Admitting 
that men are best when enthusiasm and 
experience are most evenly balanced, does 
it follow that it is a law for enthusiasm 
to die out to such an extent as to vitiate 
productive power when supplemented by 
experience? ‘Willnot the quality of work 
done by old Socrates and the modern 
Goethe stand side by side with that of 
younger men? Statesmen like Sully, 
Richelieu, and Palmerston showed no 
lack of enthusiasm, even if they did work 
after advancing in years beyond the 
**golden decade.’? Whatever weight 
these names might have in relation to the 
quality of work done by the aged, we 
should be loath to accept ‘ the editorials 
of our daily press, written by very young 

men,’’ as satisfactory proof on the other 
side of the question. 
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After capacity is taken into account, 
the quality of work really depends, as 
the Doctor hints, on moral and physical 
conditions. Energy, enthusiasm, creative 
power, are not the apanage of youth. 
Goethe and Humboldt produced master- 
pieces in their “iron” and * tin” de- 
cades in no respect inferior to those of 
their ‘* golden’ decades. Dryden is an- 
other instance. Instead of pronouncing 
these cases exceptional, we should accept 
them as indicating the law in the matter. 
They show the possibilities of human na- 
ture, and suggest a more encouraging 
theory. Dr. Beard himself recognizes 
the conditions favoring’good work in ac- 
counting for a ‘‘ loss of active moral en- 
thusiasm ’’ among the old by disease, he- 
reditary defects, ‘‘ over-exercise through 
life of the lower at the expense of the 
higher nature.’’ Why should not these 
deteriorating influences be considered 
apart from certain decades? If produc- 
tive power be undermined by such agen- 
cies, may it not be sustained by integrity 
of purpose, health, a sound organism in 
natural relationship with external things, 
enthusiasm not stifled but strengthened 
by experience? We regard thisas a more 
Darwinian theory than Dr. Beard’s. 

The latter portion of Dr. Beard’s book 
is occupied with a discussion of legal re- 
sponsibility in old age, including the 
questions of crime, testaments, witnesses, 
capacity of judges in relation to age, and 
other important matters connected with 
this subject. Those interested in the 
matter will find a good many valuable 
suggestions. 





** Per; or, Pastimes AND PENALTIEs.”’ 
By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A., au- 
thor of ** Music and Morals.’’ With fifty 
illustrations by M. E. Haweis. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

“ Pet’? belongs to a class of books 
which seem to be very popular, and are 
certainly more numerous than they used 
to be—descriptions of children’s life in 
which childhood is made painfully real 
and painfully unreal at the same time, 
from the air of morbidity which is thrown 
over it. The various scenes in this book 
havesome naturalness. The mock ‘* feast ’’ 
is certainly not an unreal child’s amuse- 
ment; the wise boy who delivers the 
** chemical lecture ’’ is saved from being 
too wise by a carelessness which is deci- 
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dedly boyish ; and almost all the scrapes 
the children get into are natural enough. 
But why do all the chapters end in disas- 
ters? and why is the final scene in the 
‘churchyard’? When ‘ Pet’’ died she 
was eleven years and one month of age, but 
her deathbed is as edifying and wretched 
as if she had been twenty-two. Indeed, 
if we were not expressly told her age, and 
that of her young friend Ben, we should 
be inclined to believe her to be in this 
part of the book a grown-up girl, and 
him to be a man of about twenty-five. 
There haye been in the English litera- 
ture of this century at least two genera- 
tions of children, those belonging to the 
Edgeworth period, when they were made 
subjects of ethical study, and those be- 
longing to the Dickens period, when they 
were given such very life-like exteriors 
that we did not stop to inquire whether 
their minds and characters were natural 
or not. Frank, Lucy, and Rosamond 
were the corpora vilia on which ethical 
experiments were made by their parents 
and guardians. ‘Tiny Tim and his gener- 
ation were peculiar little people, who 
were made interesting by what might 
be called a new kind of pathetic fallacy— 
by investing them with the feelings of 
grown-up people—a fallacy, however, 
which will never be entirely fallacious as 
long as grown-up people stand in the re- 
lation of fathers and mothers to children. 
But whatever faults Miss Edgeworth’s 
children and those of Dickens may have 
had, they were virtues compared with the 
new school to which Mr. Haweis seems 
to belong. There is now a whoie library 
of books being written, the main object 
of which seems to be to make the life of 
children more unhappy than they repre- 
sent it to be already—-books in which the 
‘* average child’’ is represented as being 
of an extremely delicate and sensitive or- 
ganization, with the conscience of a born 
casuist, and the digestion of a broken- 
down gourmand ; with great powers of re- 
flection, introspection, and meditation, 
but little of that wilfulness and determi- 
nation to have their own way that would 
seem to be more natural to immature 
years. Of course there may be such chil- 


dren, just as there are children with a hom- 
icidal mania, and it may be that there are 
more of them than there used to be ; but if 
there are, the fact shows that there is 
The world 


something wrong somewhere. 
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would not be a beautiful world if all the 
children were born old and morbid ; and 
though Mr. Haweis would probably stren- 
uously deny that this was the case with 
the children in his book, he certainly has 
contrived to throw over his descriptions 
of their lives a sickly gloom which would 
make his book rather dangerous reading 
for that kind of child which it seems to 
be the fashion for writers just now to af- 
fect. However, if it be true that children 
are getting more morbid as the world 
grows older, undoubtedly they will be 
-driven off in course of time by a healthier 
-and heartier infantile race. 


‘* Pretty Mrs. Gaston, aNnD OTHER 
Srorizs.’’ By John Esten Cooke, author 
of ‘* The Virginia Comedians,’’ ‘‘ Surrey 
of Eagle’s Nest,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Van Dyke,”’ etc., 
etc. Illustrated. New York: Orange 
Judd Company. 

The plot of ‘* Pretty Mrs. Gaston,’’ the 
only story of any considerable length in 
Mr. Cooke’s volume, is simple. Marian 


Ormby,a young Virginia girl, is engaged 
to George Cleave, a young Virginia gen- 
tleman, the possessor of Cleaveland. Un- 
fortunately he inherited this possession 


from Mr: Hamilton Cleave, his uncle, 
who died leaving an imperfectly executed 
codicil to his will behind him, which was 
not discovered for a long time, but which 
turned up in the end, and which left the 
estate to George Cleave, only on condition 
that he should marry one Miss Bell be- 
fore he should be twenty-five years of age. 
This condition failing, it was to go to Al- 
lan Gartrell, another nephew. George 
Cleave discovering this codicil, already 
worthless in law, resolves to surrender the 
estate ; for he only cares for Miss Bell as a 
sister, and is engaged to Miss Ormby ; 
and Allan Gartrell appears on the scene 
with a certain mysterious Mr. John 
Brown, a lumber agent, of New York, and 
takes possession. Then follow some dis- 
agreeable complications, which end in the 
discovery that Allan Gartrell has been 
dead for some time; that the pretended 
Mr. Gartrell is a swindler and scoundrel, 
and that the lumber agent is a benevolent 
detective who explains matters and rights 
everybody in the end. Pretty Mrs. Gas- 
ton, who gives her name to the story, mar- 
ries the gallant Jack Daintrees, George 
Cleave of course marries Miss Ormby 
(though the engagement has been broken 
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off and he has for a short time been engag- 
ed to Miss Bell, whom he did not wish to 
marry), and Miss Bell herself finds in Dr. 
Harrington an excellent husband. 


‘** Joun Anpross.”’ A Novel. By Re- 
becca Harding Davis. Illustrated. New 
York: Orange Judd Company. 

John Andross is a tale of the Whiskey 
Ring, and therefore a novel of American 
life. The Whiskey Ring, it seems, was 
a corrupt organization existing in our un- 
happy country, and, to be more definite, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, composed 
of leading and influential citizens and il- 
licit distillers, who made whiskey ille- 
gally, at the time when the tax on it was 
two dollars a gallon, and, defrauding the 
Government of the tax, made large for- 
tunes. This Ring had its ramifications 
throughout the State, possessed influence 
at Harrisburg, and was closely connect- 
ed with the best society in Philadelphia. 
Into the clutches of this Ring John An- 
dross, the hero of the tale, fell, not 
through his own fault, but through an 
honorable desire to shield his father’s 
memory from exposure. He is a fine, 
manly, generous, and yet at the same 
time weak young man, who is hounded 
on to acts of crime by the hold which the 
head of the Ring has upon him ; and after 
committing a robbery which he is afraid 
at the time will be his ruin, he is saved 
by his principal friend (although he does 
not know this himself) replacing the 
money, and then is enticed away from the 
mines in which he has been honestly 
working, by the head of the Ring, who, 
by means of fine words and promises, 
lures him back to Philadelphia, and 
opens to him a poli.ical career of the 
most extraordinary brilliancy. He even 
goes to the State Senate, where he is the 
best orator and most powerful leader of 
his time. Strange tosay, through all this 
he has not done anything dishonest ; the 
chief of the whiskey conspirators has 
been *‘ easy’ withhim. But at length the 
fatal moment comes when he is told that 
he must vote for the passage of a bill 
which is called the ‘‘ National Transit ”’ 
bill, but which is in reality a bill abso- 
lutely necessary to the success of the 
whiskey thieves. The proceedings of the 
gang have been discovered by an honest 
collector, and at the same time that the 
bill must be passed, the collector must be 
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got quietly out of the way. This the 
head of the Ring proposes to do by means 
of murder—a clumsy substitute for re- 
moval from office, which, considering the 
enormous influence and reputation he is 
said to have had, might have been ac- 
complished just as easily; but at any 
rate murder is determined upon, and a 
citizen of Philadelphia is assigned to that 
work, with the connivance and approval 
of John Andross. Now, however, his 
conscience asserts its supremacy, and we 
are glad to say that on the final reading 
of the bill, when the name of John An- 
dross is called, he votes ‘‘ No’’; that he 
then makes all haste to prevent the mur- 
der (which is not actually necessary, for 
the Philadelphia rough who took the mat- 
ter in hand has been so overcome by the 
pleasant, honest conversation of the pure- 
minded collector, that his heart fails 
him, and he gives it up) ; and finally dies 
in a gailant rescue of one of the ladies of 
the tale from drowning. It is, however, 
just as well for him to die, for he had 
lost his political influence by voting no 
on the Transit bill, and his life for other 
reasons was a wreck. The book describes 
a kind of life of which we know nothing, 
and the Philadelphia part of which seems 
Nevertheless, there 


a little improbable. 
is a good deal of power in the story, and 
of course the struggle of a man with 
love for the sake of conscience has always 
a good deal of interest to Anglo-Saxon 


readers. Indeed, it sometimes seems as 
if conscience was the only literary faculty 
which the American branch of the race 
had left 


‘“*Tur Circuit River. A Tale of the 
Heroic Age.’ By Edward Eggleston. Il- 
lustrated. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

This novel, or story of the early times 
in the West, carries the reader back to a 
period very remote, not merely in time 
but in feeling, from the present—to the 
days of the western wilderness, long be- 
fore railroads were dreamt of, when the 
western pioneer lived a good deal further 
east than he does now, and when his life 
was more simple. The western people in 
** The Circuit Rider ’’ are more like what 
one might imagine the lineal descendants 
of Daniel Boone to be than the western 
population as we know it now. There 
were no corner-lots in the wilderness de- 
scribed in ‘‘ The Circuit Rider,’’ no pi- 
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anos, no best rooms, no dresses made by 
Worth, no cheap press, no means of 
travel except horses or the human legs, 
no luxury, no comfort. The people do- 
scribed area sombre, hardy, enduring race, 
much given to chills and fever, drink, and 
also to religious excitement of a spasinodic 
kind.” Indeed, the novel is interded to 
describe the religious aspect of tuis early 
life in the West rather than anything 
else. How well it is described would be 
difficult to say, but those who are inter- 
ested in early American life will find in it 
pictures of a kind that they will hardly 
find elsewhere. 


‘* Desperate Remepies.’”’ A Novel. 
By Thomas Hardy. (Leisure Hour Se- 
ries.) New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The plot of ‘‘ Desperate Remedies ”’ is 
so complicated that we should despair of 
attempting to reproduce it in any small 
compass. Whether the story is an earlier 
one than ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,”’ 
or than ‘‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes,’’ by the 
same author, is not stated. But we are 
inclined to suppose it to be so, on internal 
evidence. ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree ”’ 
is a highly finished picture, with hardly 
a word too much or too little init. ‘‘ A 
Pair of Blue Eyes’’ is not so well done, 
but is a complete and elaborate novel, 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
‘ Desperate Remedies ” isan extraordinary 
succession of extraordinary incidents, 
connected together by their order in time 
(each chapter is headed in some such way 
as ‘* From the Eighteenth of August to the 
Second of September,”’‘* From 10 p.m. to 10 
A. M.,’’ and so on), and contains enough 
material for a dozen novels. It is clumsily 
put together, and though the story is 
startling and interesting, it seems like the 
crude effort of an untrained hand, com- 
pared with the others we have men- 
tioned. 


** Sratistics oF Mines anp Mrntna IN 
THE STATES AND TERRITORIES WEsT OF THE 
Rocky Movunrains.”’ Being the Fifth 
Annual Report of Rossiter W. Raymond, 
United States Commissioner of Mining 
Statistics. Published by the Government. 

These statistics cover the year 1872, 
and show a total product of bullion 
amounting to $63,943,857, about equal- 
ly divided between gold and silver, but 
with a slight preponderance of the former. 
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Compared with the previous year, there 
was a falling off of about $2,700,000, 
chiefly due to the partial abandonment of 
the regions most distant from the rail- 
road lines. This is by no means an aban- 
donment of mining as a business, since 
those parts of the country which are bet- 
ter situ.ted in regard to transportation 
have pro,ited by the migration. But the 
mines which were able to maintain them- 
selves in the less favored districts were 
precisely those rich ones which yielded 
the largest amount of gold and silver to 
each workman. These having been 
abandoned for more prosperous regions, 
where poorer ores can be profitably treat- 
ed, the result is some diminution in the 
total product, and yet it is a gain to the 
mining interests as a whole. At present 
there are four leading centres of mining 
industry in the West, the importance of 
which is in the following order : Nevada, 
California, Montana, and Colorado. The 
first two owe their present importance to 
the persistent effort expended in their de- 
velopment, and to their proximity to the 
Pacific. Montana is still rich in placer 


mines, and Colorado, heretofore rather 


the béte noir of western mining, is now one 
of the most promising, though not one of 
the most productive fields. Its growing 
importance is due to the building of rail- 
roads and the introduction of more intelli- 
gent modes of work. Many persons won- 
der how soon the mines of the West will 
be exhausted, the decided expectation of 
decay being apparently predicated partly 
on their immense annual yield and partly 
upon the numerous failures of mining 
companies, which seem to show that there 
isalimit to the number of good mines. 
Such persons may be surprised to learn 
that there is the best reason for saying 
the mines will never run out; using the 
word never in a finite sense. It is fair to 
expect that our mines will last as long as 
those of Europe have lasted, making some 
allowance for the greater extraction of 
ore in modern times. Mining has not 
been pursued with any activity in Eu- 
rope fur more than five or six hundred 
years ; and we may say with perfect so- 
briety that good management will make 
our mines available for all demands upon 
them for four hundred years to come, 
and perhaps for a longer time yet. It is 
but just to the Commissioner to say that 
this assertion, which some may think ex- 
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travagant, is not found in or gathered 
from his report. But in reading that 
document a very encouraging tone will be 
noticed, and the condition of the field in 
which its statistics are gathered is one 
that improves every year. In addition to 
the statistical matter, the report contains 
a number of professional papers, many of 
which are of decided value. I. Treat- 
ment of Gold-bearing Ores in California, 
by G. F. Deetken. II. Contributions to 
the Records of Lead-Smelting in Blast 
Furnaces, by A. Eilers. III. Economical 
Results of Smelting in Utah, by A. Ei- 
lers. IV. The Calorific Values of West- 
ern Lignites, by the Commissioner. V. 
The Pliocene Rivers of California, by 
Amos Bowman. VI. Hydraulic Mining 
in California, by Charles Waldeyer. VII. 
Ore Dressing, by W. P. Ward. Also a 
chapter on American Milling Machinery, 
and another on Statistics. The geologi- 
cal map of this country compiled by Profs. 
Hitchcock and Blake, for the census, is 
published as a part of the report. 


‘* A History or American Currency. 
With Chapters on English Bank Restric- 
tions and Austrian Paper Money.’’ By 
William G. Sumner, Professor of Political 
and Social Science in Yale College. To 
which is appended ** The Bullion Re- 
port.”” New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Mr. Sumner has rendered a real service 
to the country in the preparation of this 
handbook. It is not generally known, or 
at least it seems not to be generally 
known, that the fundamental questions 
of currency are really among the simplest 
and best settled in the whole science of 
political economy. There is no awful 
mystery about the effect of irredeemable 
paper, or any doubt as to the necessary 
ultimate result of attempting to base the 
circulating medium upon anything but 
gold and silver. It is just as well settled 
that the poorer currency drives the better 
out of a country as that water flows 
down hill; and in the United States 
least of all ought there to be any hesita- 
tion of opinion on such matters as these, 
for in the United States almost every 
plan ever devised by the ingenuity of 
man for making money plenty, and good 
at the same time, has been actually tried 
and has actually failed. Mr. Sumner’s 
book exhibits this very plainly. 
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— TueERE can be but one opinion as to 
the success of the performances of ‘* Lo- 
hengrin”’ recently given at the Academy 
of Music in this city. The crowds that 
have flocked to hear the music have been 
the most conclusive proof that the opera 
was popular—though popularity must be 
to many of the old admirers of Wagner a 
strange and novel term. There was a 
time, not so very long ago either, when 
to confess oneself a Wagnerite was to set 
oneself down as a member of a small and 
ridiculous musical sect; to say that the 
music most beautiful and original the 
world had ever heard was ‘ the music 
of the future,’’ was among musical peo- 
ple something like what it once was 
among artists to confess oneself a pre- 
Raphaelite. Not that there was any- 
thing which made the pre-Raphaelite 
school in art and Wagnerite school in 
music seem akin; admiration of either 
school seemed equally remote from the 
ordinary interest in music or in art. 
The popular belief as to the pre-Ra- 
phaelite school was that its aim was the 
painting of crooked women, and the mi- 
croscopic imitation in unnatural colors of 
natural objects. The popular belief about 
Wagner was that his aim was to give the 
finishing stroke to the roots of the once 
flourishing tree of melody, and that the 
difficulty with him really was that he was 
so ignorant of harmony, or had such a 
dull ear for it, that he did not know when 
he was writing pleasant music, and when 
he was writing the most clangorous dis- 
cords. ‘To any one who remembered the 
time when he had these confused notionsas 
to the music of the writer of ** Lohengrin’”’ 
and ‘*Tannhiiuser,”’ it was a curious sensa- 
tion to notice the almost rapt attention and 
delight with which the audiences at the 
Academy listened to the opera recently 
given there. What had happened, the 
listener was fain to ask himself—what had 
happened to make the music so unlike 
what popular belief bad made of it? 
Was the swan song a proof that Wag- 
ner did not understand the difference be- 
tween the scientific and the beautiful? 
Was the bridal march a proof of his hos- 


tility to air? There seemed to be no rela- 
tion between the Wagner of popular tradi- 
tion and the Wagner of reality. 


— ‘* Lonencrin ’’ has never been pro- 
duced before in this country, we believe, 
except on the German stage. Two years 
ago we remember hearing it at the Stadt 
Theatre, in the Bowery, and we have 
much regretted in recent criticisms of the 
opera, as it was produced at the Ata- 
demy, seeing disparaging allusions to 
those humble German performers. Un- 
doubtedly, at the Academy, and with Nils- 
son, it Was more imposing as a pageant 
than in the dingily gaudy theatre at the 
lower end of the city, with its small 
stage und its densely-squeezed audience. 
Nevertheless there was something in the 
‘* Lohengrin’? of the German Bowery 
that we missed at the Academy—some- 
thing, perhaps, in the fact that the opera 
was then to an American absolutely new; 
but something also in the un-American 
excitement of the audience, the tremen- 
dous zeal of the leader of the orchestra, 
something in the very German character 
of the scenery, and something in the fact 
that the Elsa, and Ortrud, and Lohengrin, 
and their fellow-singers, were Germans 
singing a German opera, by a German 
composer, made upon a German legend. 
The legend, too, is perhaps enjoyed as a 
legend more on the first hearing than 
afterwards. The German legends of the 
Rhine or of the Scheldt or of the Black 
Forest have, as a general thing, one no- 
ticeable quality: they are extremely sim- 
ple; and whether this legend of Lohen- 
grin is a real legend or only a modern in- 
vention, it possesses this simplicity toa 
remarkable degree. An accused maiden, 
persecuted by a wicked man ; a righteous 
king, who proclaims her the prize of her 
saviour in battle ; the mysterious knight, 
who slays or defeats the wicked adver- 
sary—all this we are familiar with from 
our cradles. Add to this that the 
knight in this case is under a peculiar 
vow of secrecy, that he comes out of eter- 
nal night in a boat drawn by a swan, 
and at the tragical end returns into the 
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mystical world from which he came, drawn: 


by the same swan, and this through the 
foolish curiosity of the rescued maiden, 
and we have all or nearly all the legend. 
Of course we do not mean to depreciate 
the beauty of the story, which is certain- 
ly very beautiful, but to point out its ex- 
treme simplicity. This simplicity is per- 
haps one reason why the opera may seem 
to some persons to lose its dramatic in- 
terest in a measure after the first hearing. 
At first, the plot being unknown or un- 
familiar, the attention is kept fuliy on 
the alert, and when we reach the end and 
hear again the swan music which brings 
to the performance its musico-dramatic 
climax, we sigh with regret that it has 
been so short. Heard again, we are sur- 
prised at what might almost be called 
the drag of the action. The music is 
finer than ever, the acting itself is better 
than ever, but the intense interest in the 
story itself it seems impossible to revive. 


— Tue explanation of this fact is not 
very far to seek. In opera we are accus- 


tomed to something very different from a 
legend as the basis of theplot. The old 


Italian opera generally had for its plot 
some extremely wild story, to which the 
audience paid little attention, contenting 
itself with liking the music; but in ‘‘ Lo- 
hengrin ’’ the legend is as important as 
anything. The story at once attracts at- 
tention, and indeed it is meant to do so. 
In Wagner's theory of opera, neither the 
music nor the drama is to be sacrificed, 
and the drama itself is founded on the 
myth ; and he has chosen as a subject a 
story which would be pleasing without 
any music. But pleasing as it is, there is 
no concealing the fact that there is little 
of it, and this, though we do not per- 
ceive it at first, we do later. It may not 
be any objection to the opera that there 
should be such an impression produced on 
the mind; indeed, we must confess that 
most of the criticism which Wagner has 
received has gone far to show that in his 
case criticism is out of place. Almost all 
our first impressions about him we find 
are afterwards reversed, and things in his 
music that we should never dream of as 
being possible we find done by him with- 
out the slightest difficulty. He is a mas- 
ter of his art ; and in the case of masters, 
it is just as well for the rest of us to be 
pupils. Whether the Wagnerian school 
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is better or worse than those which have 
preceded it, it certainly is a distinct 
school, and to have any understanding of 
it at all, we must first attempt to grasp as 
nearly as we may its guiding ideas. 


— Wacner is not only a composer, but 
a critic. He has a theory on the subject 
of art which is not merely original ; it is 
absolutely different from that hitherto 
held by any one. His theory is, that as 
hitherto the development of the arts has 
been independent, it remains for the art 
of the future to reunite them. It is to 
this Herculean task that he has set him- 
self. He is an iconoclast in art, society, 
politics, and religion. Beginning life 
without any definite musical taste, he has 
gradually developed an art theory and 
with it a new school of music. His theo- 
ry has two sides, a destructive and a con- 
structive, of which the first gives per- 
haps as much of a clue to the music as 
the last. Modern civilization, Wagner 
says, is a vast organized hypocrisy. Art 
among the Greeks was the expression of 
the highest national luxury ; our art and 
literature are matters of mere luxury 
served up like carefully made dishes for 
the delectation of the intellectual palate. 
The Christian religion is opposed to art, 
because the essence of the Christian reli- 
gion is to foster a contempt for this mun- 
dane scene of appetite, feeling, and pas- 
sion. With the Christian, sensuous beauty 
is devilish and hateful, and therefore, as 
art is the highest activity of man in har- 
mony with himself and with nature, the 
Christian cannot be an artist; it follows 
logically from this that since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era there has been 
no art. The Christian world has been de- 
voted to hypocrisy, faisely pretending to 
believe in the endless joy of a future life, 
and to despise the joys of life itself. Be- 
sides this, art has been made the slave in 
modern times of money. Instead of being 
the real expression of national life, it 
draws its strength from speculations on 
the Bourse or in Wall street, and there is 
more or less of it as there are more or less 
fortunate speculators to ‘‘ place loans,’’ 
** corner gold,’’ or ‘‘ turn stock.’’ With 
the end of Greek tragedy the drama came 
to an end, for it was no longer a union of 
the arts, but each art went its own way, 
dissociated from its sister muses, and 
therefore feeble and without support. 
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To turn to the sympathetic part of the 
theory, Wagner is of opinion that man is 
a god in himself, and an artistic whole 
above nature ; that each of the arts, poet- 
ry, music, painting, sculpture, architect- 
ure, and dancing, takes part in the grand 
artistic whole—the man-god, or god-man, 
or whatever we may call it. ‘‘ The union 
of these three’? purely “‘ human ex- 
pressions of art [to quote a recently pub- 
lished account of these theories] preéx- 
ists in the drama, in which man repre- 
sented himself previously, in the highest 
degree of completeness, with the assist- 
ance of the imitative arts of painting and 
sculpture. Painting supplies the iand- 
scape or actual scene, in the midst of 
which man moves; sculpture lives in 
man himself, and architecture furnishes 
the place in which the artistic representa- 
tion takes place. The object, in a word, 
is to reunite the various branches of art 
as they were united in ancient Greece, 
but on a higher plane and with infinitely 
richer materials.’’ 


— As to the old-fashioned opera, Wag- 
ner declares that it was all a mistake, 
since in that species of art ‘‘ the means 
of expression (music)’’ has been made 


** the object,’’ while ‘‘ the true object of 
expression (the drama) ’’ has been made 
the ‘‘ means.’’ Historically he believes 
the opera to have been developed in two 
directions: seriously, as by Gluck, Mo- 
zart, Cherubini ; frivolously, by the un- 
fortunate Rossini and Meyerbeer. The 
Italian opera Wagner compares to a 
courtesan, the French opera to a coquette, 
the new romantic German opera to a 
prude, Mozart’s opera to a lovely wo- 
man—music, of course, being always a 
woman. The man who shall devotedly 
love the woman is the poet. Now we 
have reached the point at which we nat- 
urally ask ourselves why we have never 
had any real theatre; the drama of 
Shakespeare being incomplete, because 
he ‘‘condensed and sifted the manifold 
materials of the romance, and treated 
them dramatically simply in the degree 
required for the necessities of a contract- 
ed stage and a limited plot’’; the French 
and Italian having nothing at all in 
common with modern life, while at the 
same time seeking to reproduce the forms 
of ancient classical tragedy; and the 
German of Goethe and Schiller vacillat- 
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ing between the two extremes of the 
Shakespearian, and the French and Ital- 
ian classical being no better than either. 
All these must be given up, and we must 
have an unliterary drama in which we 
shall be ‘* made wise with feeling.’’ This 
drama must be founded on the German, 
as the Greek was on the Grecian myth ; 
the character of mythology having super- 
human attributes, miracle is indispensa- 
ble to the future drama. As to the rela- 
tion of music to the future drama, we 
cannot have anything to do with mel- 
ody, or the air, which is well described 
by Mr. J. K. Paine, an American com- 
poser, who ought to be better known 
than he is, as ‘‘ the rising and falling mu- 
sical phrases whose motion or subdivi- 
sions are repeated in certain modified im- 
itations, in order to establish a necessary 
ideality of individuality in the musical 
thought, and preserve a unity of design.”’ 
This kind of melody must be done away 
with, and what Wagner terms ‘ infinite 
melody ’’ substituted—melody that does 
not attract any attention on its own ac- 
count, except as the sensuous expression 
of a sentiment clearly manifest in the 
language. This infinite melody should 
be the creation of the poet, and within it 
should be found the germ of the accom- 
panying harmony. This harmony has no 
arbitrary limits. As regards the employ- 
ment of the chorus, Wagner would dis- 
pense with the traditional massed and 
united voices of the opera. The actions 
and gestures of personages of the play 
are to ** hold the same relation to the lan- 
guage of the drama as the flexible move- 
ments of the orchestra do to the melody— 
asa powerful agency for enhancing the 
effect and meaning of the vocal part. The 
orchestra gives powerful expression to all 
the utterances of the actor, and sustains 
and explains him in every way. As far 
as the expression of emotion is concerned, 
the modern orchestra will occupy a posi- 
tion in the future drama similar to that 
held by the ancient chorus in the Greek 


tragedy.” 


— Tus account of Wagner’s theories 
we have taken from an American exposi- 
tor—who at the same time is a hostile 
critic—because it seems to be a fair state- 
ment. We have no space to enter into 
an elaborate discussion of these theories 
here. As a philosophy of the arts, his 
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system is open to so many objections that 
it can be easily broken down. 
ask, in the first place, where does he get 
any proofs that the arts were united on 
equal terms in Greece? The tragedies of 
Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, or 
the comedies of Aristophanes, were un- 
questionably put upon the stage in a 
way very different from anything that 
would be tolerated now. The actors, for 
example, wore huge masks, which would 
appear to a modern audience perfectly 
ridiculous. The chorus, so far from being 
anything like Wagner’s orchestra, was 
nothing in the world but the development 
of the parts taken in certain Grecian rites 
by bands of men and women, and has so 
wholly lost its meaning in modern ears 
that the introduction of anything like the 
sentiments put into the mouths of the 
chorus in a modern acting play would 
seem pedantic to the last degree. Be- 
sides this, it must be obvious to any one 
that as far as we know of the Greek 
drama, the unity and equality of the arts 
was non-existent. Everything was sub- 
ordinate to the development of the myth, 
which was the foundation of the whole 
performance ; the sufferings of Ajax, or 
whoever the hero was, were the main 
thing; music was entirely undeveloped. 
‘* Infinite melody ’’ did not exist in those 
days. Again, even supposing that Wag- 
ner is right in his belief that the arts 
were in that day united, and have been 
subsequently dispersed, what is there to 
show that this is not an improvement? 
To say that because the arts were for- 
merly united they ought to be reunited 
now, is very much like saying that be- 
cause the tribes of men lived formerly in 
village communities, possessing lands in 
common, therefore the social system of 
the future will be based on just sucha 
communal system again. It is surely a 
wild statement to say that between A.D. 
land A.D. 1813, the date of Wagner’s 
birth, there had been no art, because the 
world had been given over to ‘* hypoc- 
risy.”’ These objections are so obvious 
that it seems to be hardly necessary to 
make them. But they are objections to 
Wagner as a critic much more than to 
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Wagner asa composer. If ‘‘ Lohengrin ’’ 
is to be taken as his best opera (it is quite 
an early composition, being as old as 
1848), we may say of it that it is most 
remarkable as a disproof of the possi- 
bility of carrying into execution his own 
theories of art. To be sure the world 
will never know, until the great Wag- 
ner festival, the crowning work of his 
life, the Nibelungen drama—a series of 
four operas based on the ‘‘ Nibenlungen- 
lied” —is brought out at Bayreuth, exactly 
how the several arts of music, painting, 
poetry, dancing, architecture, and drama 
are to be reunited, because our ordinary 
stage does not admit of any realization of 
such a dream; but it may probably be 
said in advance that even at Bayreuth 
some of the arts will be found subordinated 
to the others. At least in ‘* Lohengrin,”’ 
the opera with which the American pub- 
lic is most familiar, there is the most dis- 
tinct subordination of the music to the 
pageant. Indeed, if we were to undertake 
to describe ‘“‘ Lohengrin ”’ in three words 
as it has been placed on our stage, we 
should say that it was a very fine pa- 
geant with a musical accompaniment and 
interpretation. In his anxiety to prevent 
the music from usurping a place not fairly 
belonging to it, Wagner has brought 
what he called a drama, but what is cer- 
tainly little of a drama in the ordinary 
sense of the word, to the foreground ; 
everything is grouped about the myth 
of the knight Lohengrin. We do not 
find fault with this. It is magnificent, 
but it is not the Wagnerian theory. Per- 
haps it may be that the art of the future 
is to be founded on the German myth, 
and that we are to have splendid musi- 
cal pageants, with swans bringing knights 
of the Holy Grail down mystic rivers 
between medizeval banks, and maidens 
accused by villains of nameless crimes 
defended by these knights in single com- 
bat, and magic spells and appearances 
and disappearances, instead of the opera 
to which we have been accustomed. If 
this is all to be as beautiful as ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin,’’ we do not object to its coming, but 
its real character ought not to be mis- 
taken. 





